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New York. 


Mw. F RANCIS STUART, 


Teacuer 


ing, 


Purit oF ‘Laurcert THE 
Exper 
(Ten years in California.) 
‘Being in full possession uf my method of sing: 
he has the ability to form great artists.”— 


oF SINGING 


Francesco LAMPERTI. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Cc 


INTERSTATE 


Studios: 1103-4 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MU SIC AL AND 
EXCHANGE. 


Secured 


EDUCATIONAL 
Concert and School Ilusitions 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Caanecie Hatt, 
2634 Columbus 


burch, 
New York. 
Telephone 
AGENCY, 


Lousiana 


THE ; 
TEACHERS’ 
609 Canal Street, New Orleans, 


Secures school, college and conservatory posi 


tions for foreign and American teachers of music. 


( 


Address 


I 


Miss MARY 


f 


New 
New York School, 


MAX KNITE L-TREU MANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture Art of Singing 
Studio, Carnegie Hall 


Mail address: Fifth 


\ New Rochelle, N. Y 
WHITNEY COOMBS, 

COM POSER-ORGANIST. 
49 West Twentieth treet, New York 
»~AUL SAVAGE, 

VOICE CULTURE 
4o3 Carnegie Hall, 


New York. 
FIDELIA BURT, 


Methods in Sight Singing, 
ygraphy. All materials 
teachers in Greater 


Author of 
ar Training, 
opyrighted 
York 


Original 
Musical Sten 
authorized 


brooklyn, 
15 Carnegie Halli 48 Lefferts Place. 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Studios: 1771 Madison Ave., cor. 116th st., New 
York 986 Bergen St., ttrooklyn 
DUDLEY BUCK, Jr., 


INSTRUCTION 
New York City 


VOCAL 
8t0 Carnegie Hall, 


URTH SIE B E R, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Sas President Street, Brooklyn, 


Mrs 


u. ¥ 


Studio 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


New York; 


Organist and Choirmaster of St pase Parish, 
conductor of the Brooklyn Oratorio 


Society and the Musurgia, New York, &c. 


8: Park Avenue, New Yurk City 


AND PIANO 
TE, 


7 


SERRANO VOCAL 
INSTITU 


323 East Fourteenth Street, New York. Con 
ducted by Mr. and Mrs. Cartos A. De Searano, 
teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Mrs. Mihe 
Hardy, Le» Rovenger and Jose; Maerz 


Miss DORA DUTY JONES, 


I 


DICTION 
Culture of Speaking Voice. English, 
German, Italian Phonetics 
Summer ao Hotel Dysart, Cavendish Sq.. 
ondon, 


French, 


WALTER J. BAUSMANN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION— 
CHORAL DIRECTION 
Studios: 26 E. Twenty-third St 
(Madisen Square.) 








ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 


Studio 


fe 


SOPRANO. 
14 Weet Eighty- fourth Street 
"Phone 5825-J, River 


LORENCE COOPER-CUSHMAN 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 





Bretton Hall, Eighty-sixth Street and Broadway, 
ew York. 
MADAME ERNEST TEMME, 
VOICE CULTURE AND THE ART OF 
SINGING, 
Studio, 30 Fast agd St.. New York City 


Tuesdays and Fridays. 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 


yorck cu [tr 

The Art of Sin 

Suite :or3 Carnegie Hall, 
Telephone 


‘Rep York 
so C olumbus 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 


EFFIE 


Concertmaster Philharmonic Society 
INSTRUCTION 


208 East Sixty-firsi Street, 


STEWART. 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction 
Concert and Oratorio 


New York 


15 West Eleventh St... New York 
EUGENE C. HEFITLEY 
PIANIST ANI) TEACHIER 
Studio: 707-708 Carnegie Mall 
WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
( Sight Singing Metropolitan Opera 
ectot ~ ’ Rrooklyn Institute of Arts and 
f Sciences New York College of Music 
SIGHT SINGING VOCAL CULTURF 
() AH 425 Broadw ay 
\ Ouiney St., Brooklyn 
MISS RHODA G. McLER:; AN, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
(Pupil of Rafael Toseffy and Edward MacDowell.) 
Tuesday and Friday at Residence-Studio, ro2 
Nor Sixteenth Street, East Orange, N. J. Mon 
lay, Thursday, Saturday afternoons at Studio, 
1105 Carnegie Hall, New York 
BRUNO HUHN, 
: «<8 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York. 


Pianc and Organ Lessons 
Te Vocalists—Style, Diction and Repertoire. 








JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
__ 8s: 852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescmwerizxky Meron. 





Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
ROYAL FISH, 
TENOR 
Residence: 200 WEST 107th St. 
Telephone: 4015 River 


j.1 HARRY WHEELER, 


VOICE PLACEMENT, ART OF 
Strictly Italian Method 
11 West 21st Street 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST sand TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION. 
1 West togth Street, New York. 





SINGING. 


Address: 


GIORGIO SU Lit, 
VOICE CULTURE 








Insurance Building, 167 W. 57th St., 
New Haven New York (Saturdays). 
JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
a2 Carnegie Hall, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Residence Studio; “The Emerson,” 500 West 
12ist St., New York City 
Sicnor FIL ITEO. GRECO, 
Tue Art oF SINGING. 
Studio. 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 3747 Madison Square. 





PERRY AVERILI _—Baritone, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
anp VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


220 Central Park South, New York. 


HUBERT ZUR NIEDEN. 
SINGING, PIANO AND VIOLIN. 
Studio: 57 East Fifty-ninth Street. 


\IME. NOEMI FORNIER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER—RECITALS 
Lessons at Studios or Residence. Steinway Hall. 
Wednesdays. Residence Studio, 42 West Goth ‘ St. 


J. CHRIS TOPHE R MARKS, 
Organist and Choirmaster, Church of the Heavenly 
Rest, 55: Fifth Avenue. 
PIANO—VOICE CULTURE—COMPOSITION— 
ORGAN. 

Residence Studio, 154 E. 46th St., 





New York. 


Mr. SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE, 


Style and Artistic Singing, Per- 
Diction in English, .German, 
Residence Studio: 


New York City. 





Voice Culture, 
fect Tone, Perfect 
French and Italian 

No. 39 West Twentieth St., 





B. MERRILL HOPKINSON; 
BARY TONE, 
ORATORIO—RECITAL—CONCERTS 





413 Professional Bldg., Baltimore, Md., or 
Anderson Musical Bureau, 7 W. 42d St., N. Y. 
Miss C AROL. E BADHAM, 

Teacher of Voice Placing, Style and Diction 
Italian Method. Voices tried 12 to 1, Monday 


and Thursday 2 West g8th Street. 





MRS. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE AND THE ART OF SINGING, 


Studios: :003-6 Carnegie Hall, Mondays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays. 400 Washington Avenue, 
Brooklyn, Tuesdays, Wednesdays ond Fridays. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 


SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
151 W. 7oth St. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, ~ 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Ryan Building, Room 111 
New York. 








No. 140 West aad St., 


E NRICO DU ZENSI, Opera TENOR. 


Teaches Old Italian Method. Teacher of Paula 
Woehning, soloist in All Souls’ Church, and 
Mary Cryder, teacher, Washington, D. C. 

Good voices cultivated by contract. 
145 East Eighty-third Street, New York 


LUDWIG MARUM, 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
THE MARUM STRING QUARTET 
1242 Madison Avenue. 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE. 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
864 Carnegie Hall 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist. 


HUGO STEINBRUCH, 
Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund 
New York Studio: Steinway Hall. 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 206 Eighth Ave 
WESLEY WEYMAN, 
PIANIST 
Teacher at oy Institute of Musical Art, 


3 Fifth Avenue 
30 W ailineten Square, 


Mrs. 








Address: 


New York City. 








Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING, 
“The Gosford,” 236 West Fifty-fifth Street, N. Y 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


1104 Carnegie Hall : 
697 East 141st Street, New York 


Moe. C. pe RIGAUD, 


Voice Culture and thorough ge 8 for Opera, 
Concert and drawing room Singing ooklet sent 
on request. Address Residence Studio, 2647 
Broadway. "Phone: 1152 River. Downtown Stu- 
dio, 11 West 2ist St. Assistant teachers for act- 
ing languages and piano. 


FRANK HEMSTREET, 


Residence: 


Baritone. Teacher of Singing. ‘The sixty-seventh 
St. Studios, 27 W 67th St. "Phone. 112, Columbus. 
LILLIAN MILLER, 


Harmony and Composition 
Accompanying. Studio: 27 
1123 Columbus 


Teacher of Piano, 
Song Interpretation. 
W. 67th St. Phone: 


GUSTAV HINRICHS, 
CONDUCTOR METROPOLITAN OPERA. 


Principal Metiopolitan Se hool of Opera. 
Private Studio for Voice Culture and Repertory 
138 Fifth Avenue. New York. 


DELIA MICUCCI VALERI, 


Italian Vocal Specialist and Grand Opera reper- 
toire instructress, recommended by Sig. BONCI. 
Hammerstein’s celebrated tenor. 345 W. s8th St. 


POWERS-HOECK STUDIOS. 


Co-OrreaTive, 
Francis Fischer Powers, Theodor a Hoeck, 
oice Via 
Studio (and invariable address): Cucawete Hall, 
New York 


VICTOR BEIGEL, 
TEACHER OF 
1g Cranley Place, > W., 


EVA B. DEMING, 


SIGHT SINGING, EAR TRAINING, 
CHORAL MUSIC, 
Sees 5 Bo 
Carnegie Hall, Mo 


Assistant Teachers. 
and Thurs. P. M. Ad- 
dress: esidence- Studio, 
and Col. Ave., New York 


Hotel Walton, zoth St. 
"Phone: 2934 Col. 
MME. HERVOR TORPADIE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
807-80 -808 8 Carnegie Hall. Telephone 1350 Columbus. 


F =LORENCE MOSHER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated by Theodor Leschetizky in 1894. 
The Mosher-Burbank Lecture Recitals. 
Address: 100 East Seventy-third Street, New York. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 


sid and Studio: 
“— wags Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Mr. VICTOR KUZDO, 
HUNGAKIAN VIOLINIST 


Can be ‘ty ed for Concerts, Musicales and In 
struction ddress, 143 East Eaghty-third Street 


New York ¢ ity 
EDWIN H. ‘3 OCKH, ART, asso. 
VOICE BUILDING, 


Moh AL CULTUR 
STYLE, TONE UMIgsION, ee Ot 
New York. 


TONE, REPERTOIRE, FINIS 
Studio: so0-so1 Carnegie fai, 
ARTHUR EDWARD STAHLSCHMIDT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST. 

17 East Fifty-ninth Street, New York. 

Mme. MARIE CROSS-NEWHAUS 
i 
VOCAL AND OPERATIC SCHOOL. 


Voice Buildirg, Tradition and Diction. 
Mare Building, 434 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SINGING. 
London, England. 








St 


ROBERT CRAIG CAMPBELL, 
TENOR. 
Soloist, ‘Little Church Around the Corner.” 
The Bristol, 122 est Forty-ninth Street. 
"Phone, 3101 Bryant 


. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTR IO ea ORGAN, 
ONY. ACCOMPANIST. 
Residence Stedio: os4 Eighth Ave., corner 56th 
St.. New York. "Phone: 3555 Columbus. 


MISS LAURA HALSTED GRAVES, 


CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Concert, Musicales 

49 West Ninety-fourth Street 
Mesanmment J. E. Francke, Steinway Hall, 
Vork City. 


Mr. AND Mas WALTER H. ROBINSON. 
OR AND CONTRA 


HAR 


New 


Oratorio, Reset and Musicales 
: Voice Production and Repertoire 
Studio: rog Carnegie Hall, New York 


Telephone: 1350 Columbus. 


HELEN GAUNTLET WILLIAMS, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION—Ptano Accompantst. 
ConTraLto ——a* READING. 
134 Carnegie H 


FIDELLA DARIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Prepares for Church, Concert, ~ ae and Opera 
__303 Carnegie Hall 


on H AW LEY, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Correct Tone Production, Breathing and Inter- 
pretation. Special training for Church Choir, Con- 


cert and 
New York City. 


atorio. 
Studio: gg West Forty- second St.. Cit 


MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 


PIANIST. 
143 Carnegie Hall, New York 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New Yorum 





‘Mae. ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall. 
Residence: 172 West 79th % 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL 
ool for 1 
school for Solo Playing, Playing, 


Accom 
Classes in Methods in ecchorn 
120 West :2gth St, New York 


Mr. anp Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Hlome Studio: 163 East 6ad St., New York. 














DANIEL V ISAN ‘SKA, 
VIOLINIST. 


Just returned from Berlin after nine years’ sue 
cessful concertizine and teaching, will — oo 
gagements and a limited number of 

vont. York. 


Address: 488 St. Nicholas Ave., 
BERTA GROSSE-T HOMASON 





THE 
< . FOR PIANO. 
359 wen t. rooklyn 
Branch st Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Studios Eve anke Ave Room 16, T New York. 


istown, N. J. 
Call: 4207 J Main. 


J. W. PAReon PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING. 
46 West Twenty-first St.. New York. 

“I can confidently state that ‘Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and f 
and his style of singing entitle him to a 

rank among teachers.”"—Manvuet Garcia, 


Mrs. WILLIAM S. NELSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND ACCOMPAN 





Concerts and Musicales Arranged. Mon. ane 
Thur. 589 Main Street, East Creme. N. J. 3: @. 
goth St., New York. ‘Phone: 893-38th. 





SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS 
SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction. 201 West 87th Street 
"Vhone: 1370R Riverside. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
THE ART OF SINGING 
153 West Seventy-sixth St.. 
Telephone: 7093 River, 


HARRY L. REED, 
JOSEPHINE MILLER REED, 
TENOR and CONTRALTU. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS 
Address: 25 West togth St., New York 
Phone: 6278 Cortlandt, 10 to 4 


WALTER S. YOUNG, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice orton Cart srnegic Haft, = _ : 


OLD ENGLISH BALLADS AND FOLKSONG+ 


ESTHER WHITE and MARY OGDEN WHI 
Geo. W. Britt, © Hescas Si. — 
City. 


S. M. Lum, Hotel Colonial, Wee ¥ 
Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
aa ise aage at Beret Sten 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL, 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
Coctusent: aad’ MCello Donan ag Pa 
re partment, | 
or 914 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


scant = Spans. 
Monday . * Theedey, 1 to 10 p. m. 


hone: 1067 Morningside 





New York. 




















LiLLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Certificated Pop of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York 





JACK MUNDY, 


VOCAL INstRuCTION’“ 
Studios: 138 Fifth Avenue. 


Dr. CARL E, DUFFT, 


Studio: 30 East Twenty-third St., 





New York City. 
Mrs. Sorc H. CANFIELD, 
ae fe HQICE CULTURE. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
Ven Dye Snes RS ROCTION, 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 





New York. 








wa SQERARO. 

recei it 

Studio ive a Se eee 
Phone: 364 Gramercy. ‘ew York City. 





SENOR FERRARO Po RICHELENA, 


No. 

Le eg, Brontven: Emma Juch 
Emm Epon ith Emma Abbott, Emme Tuck 
= en years’ teaching in Sana Ff; 

italian method of voice production. Openuae 
training. oratorio, etc. Voices 
ihe Teaches of Wan Hees sod Spam 
. era M Donna of 
“The Tourir-s,” now at the M Theater. 
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NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK 





BOSTON. BOSTON, 





EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA. 
Voice Culture in All Its Branches. 
The Evelyn, 101 W. 78th St., New York City. 
Telephone: 2969 Riverside. 


MANFRED MALKIN, _ 
FRENCH PIANIST. 


Concerts and Instruction. 
Studio: 15 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York. 


ADELE MARGULIES TRIO, 


Avete Marcuties, Pianiste; Leorowy Licwten- 
BERG, Violinist; Leo Scewvutz, "Cellist. 
For terms and dates address, Miss Manevaane, 
58 West s7th St., New York 


Granberry Piano School 


GEO. F. GRANBERRY, Director 


FAELTEN SYSTEM carnegie 











DIOS: 
8:17-8:18 Careegie Hall, New York. 


J. EDMUND SKIFF 


TENOR Voice Culture 
at Room 604. CARNEGIE HALL 








WEISS 
eo VIOLIN AND HARMONY STUDIO 
course in harmony and sight reading 
, included = Day pepts : : 
151 Bont 54th S - New York. 
DULT BEGINNERS A "SPECIALTY _ 


DAVID ROBINSON 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 
CAN BE ENGAGED AS SOLOIST 
Formerly of the Institute of Musical Art 
17 EAST 107th STREET NEW YORK 


BELKGR BROS, 


CONSERVATORY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MARTIN GOUDEKET, 


CONCERT BARITONE, 
Dutch, French, German and 3 ~aeeame 
oice Speciett, Art of 
St.. New York. 











Mrs. GRIFFIN FIN WELSH, 


Tone placing, deep 
ciation. Studio: a92 Cl 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


dep Breathing a ~ as 


enun- 
De Kalb, 


EBEN HOWE BAILEY, 


VOICE CULTURE, ARTISTIC SINGING, 


PIANOFORTE. 
ge Huntington Ave., 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
177 Huntington Ave., Boston. 





Boston, Mase. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN 
PLAYING, PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE 
230 East 624 Street 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. — 


PREEAS name | 


4 7 W. 37th St., New York. 
Studios: } 57, Ww. Tak St, Newark, N. J. a 


A. J. GOODRICH 


Author of “Analytical Morgete. " “Theory of 
Interpretation,”  “ plete Ansivse. 
“Synthetic Counterpoint,” “ New “Method of 
orizing,” etc. 


Personal or Correspon 
™ Residence Studio: 80 St. 
ork. 


WILLIAM J. FALK, 


Aasistant to Mr Oscar Saenger, 
Teacher of Singing. 
\aterpretation and Artistic Finish. 
Numbers among his pupils 
many well-known grand 
opera and concert singers. 
124 East 92d Street, 








dence s. 
Nicholas Ave., New 








PAOLO GALLICO 


HERMAN EPSTEIN 


PIANIST. Carnegie Hall. New York 


MRS. CLIFFORD WILLIAMS 


0, CONCERTS, RECITALS, CLUBS 
Theseegh insets Wee Cote, Old Italian Method 
Residence Studio: 463 Central Park West WEW YORK 


DUNNING SYSTEM| 0 
of Improved Music Study for Beginners 


The only system endorsed by the world’s renowned 
masters of Europe and America. Its superiority is 
acknowledged by all who know of it. 

Booklets, descriptive of the system and giving writ- 
ten indorsement of Leschetizky, Scharwenka, De 
Pachmann, Busoni and others sent upon applica- 
tion. 


MRS. CARRIE | DUNNING, 225 Highland Avenue, BUFFALO A. Y, 








M. ELFERT-FLORIO ; 


THE RENOWNED ITALIAN GRAND OPERA TENOR 
ACKNOWLEDGED VOICE SPECIALIST 
Formerly Leading Vocal instructor of Bertin 


RAPID AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD TAUGHT POOR, Lasteean. Gath 


Teacher of Oriska Worden, soprano, now sing- 
ing abroad; Mrs. Clarence Hale, soprano; Mrs. 
. Huit, concert and oratorio singer, of 
Charleston, rge B. Barker, tenor, 
New York; Miss Helle A. Fisch, soprano, New- 
Jy: Miss Grace Ryan, soprano, New 
York; Na James Travers, baritone, New York 


Egan, tenor, now singin: in New 
Dr. J. Miss” Kate Decor, 80 : Mr. Dackeo 
Lula G Giaser Albert 


EXCELLENT RESULTS GUARANTEED Wabile, tenor soloist at Brown Memorial Pres- 


Miss Mamie Chadbourne; Miss Josephine Lumb, Soprano, now teaching at Liberty, 


Douglass; Fairfax Garner, tenor, of Nyack, N. Y.; 
Brooklyn; Robert Ford, tenor, New 
tenor, singing in light opera; 


ork; John’ McFarlane, 
‘Louisa Campeau, Soprano, 


byterian Church, Baltimore, ont vocal toasbers 


Mo.; Miss Emily 

Mrs. Leon Wayave, contralto, now singing in 
tenor, New York; Charles Connor, 

New York; La Salle, tenor, with “Blue 











Moon,” and many well known artists. 
STUDIO: 22 WEST SIXTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 
HJALMAR SOLO VIOLINIST 
—_—— THE DAMECK STRING QUARTET 
1377 Lexington Ave.. Hew York 
= coonentol J. - FRANC 
we ony Ro J. pd FRANCKE 
Room 934, 1402 Broadway 
mo WV E. L D= "NEW YORK 
Personal Address New Haven, Conn. 





VIRGIL 


Piano 
School 





19 West 16th Street, NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL EXPERT METHODS employed of Great Importance 
each or to become Public Players. 


those desiring to Learn to 
Fall Term began September ”, 1906 


STRASSBERGER 



















CONSERVATORIES 


2200 St. St. oe Ave. 


to Teachers and 
MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 








Southside: 
Grand and Shenandoah Aves. 
ST. LOuIsS, MO. 


de Ayer Hy es pr complete and best equipped Music 


the strongest and most com F, 
petent Faculty 


51 Teachers—Everyone an Artist 


among whom are:————_—.. 
. G, Parisi, 


Reopens Galloway 
September Ist. Miss 4. Kelkmene, 


TERMS LIBERAL. B. Strassberger. * 


CATALOGUE 1 race. CLw Kern, etc., ete 





‘ear Partial scholarships for or deserving pupils and many othet 
. advantages. 





RICHARD PLATT, 
PIANIST. 
Steinert Mall, Boston. 


WILLIAM ALDEN PAULL, 
SINGING AND SPEAKING 
Intoning and Delivery Specialized. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Assistants 
MADAME HUBBARD and FRED J. LAMB 








100A Tremont Street - - _SeeteasSteee, 312 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 
JESSIE DAVIS, Mary Ingles James “sr 
oe Author of “Scsentific Tome Production.” 
Studio: Steinert Hall. SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON, MASS, Lecruatn 
: s West Cedar St., Boston. : 
FRANK E, MORSE E assisranrs 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


246 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Opposite Symphony Hall. 


VOCAL INSTR 
Studio: 30 and 31 ao ey —, Boston 











ALICE 


wextworra MAG GREGOR 


FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD. Teacher of Singing 


EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP. 
Home Address: 107 Theradie Street, Brookline, 











and Vocal Instruction 
HARRIET F OSTER | Mezzo 


Newbury Street ™ ~ BOSTON, MA8B, 
816 CARNEGIE HALL 
isi w. 105th _Street. m -» 4168 River CONTRALTO 


M RUBINSTEIN Song Interpretation, Diction 

R 

L F. 

Zz Interviews Tuesday and Friday, 1 to 3 

itil DONLEY “naunapous 
INDIANAPOLIS, 











Concert Organist __ and Supervising Architect INDIANA. 
Tew ow 
F'| N N E GA N Boloiet St. Patrick's Cathedrai 
4 Concert Oratorio Recital 
N sist , Froedwar 
M 4 Sor RAN® 
As 106 = w. bie 
Be s tsupen: CHARLTON, Manager 
YM Carnegie Hail, New York 
SOPRAKHO 
ETHEL 816 West 102d Street 
NEW YORK 
: a aS a Phone, 7840 River 
MME. ROSA 
ORATORIO Contralto 
pc ela. 38! Central Park West 
NEW YORK 








Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore 


MAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of Fifty-two Eminent European and American 
Masters, including 


W. Ed. Hetmendah! Pietro Minetti, 
. C. Vao Hulsteyo, Harold D, Phiili 
enest Hutcheson, Emmanuel W 
Bart Wirtz 


CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


THE STARR PIANO CO. 


RICHMOND, IND. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ARTISTIC 


Grand, Upright and Player Pianos. 


SALESROOMS: 
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Monster concerts have never bee. much in vogue in 
Berlin, perhaps owing to the lack of a suitable hall, but 
it would seem that they are now coming into fashion, for 
in the new large exposition hall of the Zodlogical Garden 
we have an auditorium that will seat 6,000 people comfort- 
ably, and that can be made to accommodate 8,000 if neces- 
sary. Two big concerts have already been given there and 
the second one was a successful experiment. This was on 
Monday evening, when E. N. von Reznicek, the distin- 
guished Bohemian composer-conductor, led the combined 
Leipsic Philharmonic and Berlin Mozart orchestras in a 
program comprising the “Tannhauser” overture, Lalo’s 
‘Spanish” symphony for violin and orchestra, Wagner's 
‘Siegfried Idyll,” Vitellia’s aria from Mozart’s “Titus.” 
and the Beethoven A major symphony. The soloists were 
Pablo de Sarasate and Ottilie Metzger-Froitzheim, of the 
Hamburg Opera. 

In spite of Sarasate’s magic name, the hall was not full, 
yet about 4,000 people were present. For a hall of thi; 
size, the acoustics are surprisingly good, and when com 
pletely filled with people I should think they would be ex 
cellent. On Monday there was still a bit of an echo, se 
that when the entire orchestra played fortissimo the strings 
were covered up by the brass, From the front of the plat 
form to the last row of seats in the hall is a distance of 
230 feet, yet I could distinctly. hear Sarasate’s diminut.ve 
tones at the extreme end of the hall, even in the rapid Bach 
E major prelude, which he played as an encore. Every tone 
was clear, and that speaks volumes for the acoustics of the 
house. I sat in various parts of the hall during the even 
ing as a test. 

Von Reznicek is a first class conductor, and his interpre 
tations of the three orchestral numbers were interesting -in 


the extreme and revealed the musician par excellence 


Conally, he got all out of the enormous orchestra that it 
could give, and the precision of ensemble was remarkabk 
considering that the two bodies had never played together 
rhis conductor's intentions are of the best and he knows 
how to translate them into deeds. His accompaniments 
of the soloists, too, were excellent. Sarasate’s palmy days 
are long since over, yet the now hoary Spaniard is such a 
natural born viclinist that it is always interesting to listen 
to him, especially in a work so admirably suited to his 
style as the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole.” He still has 
much of that fleetness, lightness and ease of execution, and 
that smooth, oily beauty of tone that scharacterized his 
playing for so many years. Of passion and warmth he has 
not a trace left. His delivery is most indifferent. His suc 
cess, however, was enormous, and he responded with thre 
encores, all by Bach—and a Spanish kind of Bach it proved 
to be. Madame Metzger-Froitzheim is a splendid contralto 
singer: her work in the difficult Mozart aria was distin 
guished for beauty of tone production, for penetration and 
for passion. The lady has temperament in abundance and 
her singing was effective. From an artistic standpoint it 
was much more satisfactory than Sarasate’s playing. al 
though her success, naturally, was not as great as his 
= & 

Siegfried Ochs, with his Philharmonic chorus, always 
offers something of exceptional interest. This genial con 
luctor and most tireless of all rehearsers ever continues to 
lrill and perfect his choir, which long since had attained 
1 degree of excellence that seemed unsurpassable. |! do 
ot know the equal of this mixed choir of 350 voices 
anywhere in the world. For beauty and volume of tone 


production. precision of attack, unity of ensemble, purity 
f intonation, wonderful diminuendi and crescendi, still 
nore wonderful fortissini and pianissimi, and the enthusi 
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asm and spontaneity with which they enter into the spirit 
of the thing, these singers are unique. On Sunday the 
program comprised Brahms’ “Schicksalslied” for chorus 
and orchestra, Max Bruch’s “Kyrie, Sanctus and Agnus 
Dei” for two sopranos, mixed choir, organ and orchestra 
and Iwan Knorr’s “Marienlegende” for soli, choir and or 
chestra. The Knorr composition was given for the first 
time. The text consists of seven short poems taken from 
old folk song legends, treating of Mary and Jesus. The 
verses are entitled “Mary's Dream,” “The Saviour’s Birth,” 
‘Mary at the Cradle,” “Mary On the Sea,” “Mary Befor: 
the Cross” and “Mary's Consolation.” In setting these 
erses to music Knorr has made use partly of old folksong 


melodies and partly of his own original ideas He ha 





Busonr Pius His Bearp 


(He now is clean shaven.) 


made excellent use of his material and has created a work 
full of contrapuntal interest, resplendent in rich harmonies 
and in all the technical means which are at the disposal of 
the clever modern composer. It works up to an effective 
climax, and made altogether a splendid impression. The 
soloists, Eva Lessmann, Clara Erler. Pau! Reimers and 
Hermann Weissenborn, were excellent 

Max Bruch’s “Kyrie, Sanctus and Agnus Det” brought 
the interesting program to a conclusion. In the last nun 
ber of this Bruch brings about a grandiose climax, and it 
was in this that the chorus and orchestra were heard in al! 
their glory. The work of the soloists. Eva Lessmann and 
Clara Erler, too, was admirable. In the “Agnus Dei” Bruch 
produces effects worthy of a Handel The venerable com 
poser was present and was called out on to the platforr 
again and again At the third concert of the Philharmoni 


Chorus on March 4 three Bach cantatas will he given 
Ce 


At Busoni’s first piano recital on Thursday, at Beetho 
ven Hall the omimous “Ausverkauft” (sold out) in big 


letters on the box office window greeted all late comers as 
a warning for like events in future. Busoni is one of the 
few pianists having drawing power in this city, he, Godowsky 
and Rosenthal being on the same level in this respect. An 
sorge also plays to crowded houses. Busoni was in excep- 
tionally good form on Thursday, and the large audience 
went into raptures over him He played the Brahms- 
Handel and Brahms-Paganini variations, the twenty-four 
Chopin preludes, Schumann’s “Papillons” and “Abegg” 
variations, and Liszt’s “Grand Galop Chromatique.” Each 
of the great pianists has something all his own, and Busoni 
has a regal power, a sovereign mastery, that at once dis- 
tinguishes him. There is electricity in the air when he 
plays! He has the necessary breadth and mental grasp to 
make the Brahms-Handel variations interesting even to 
the general public. His reading of the twenty-four Chopin 
preludes differs from that of other pianists, but he is al- 
ways commanding and interesting. Whether it be in the 
Schumann “Papillons,” Liszt's chromatic galop or in the 





Paganini variations, he always rivets the attention of all, 
compelling admiration by the sheer force of his genius 
What tremendous ringing chords Busoni produces on the 
piano, and what wonderful force, speed and clearness of 
finger work! What rich, singing tones! His success was 


enormous, Pandemonium reigned supreme for fully fifteen 
minutes at the close, but he refused to grant an encore. 
ce & 

Che evening before Artur Schnabel played in the same 
hall, assisted by his wife, Therese Schnabel-Behr, the alto. 
Busoni’s gigantic presence made Schnabel seem very small 
He lacks the personality and the virtuoso element necessary 
to be a great soloist, and he naturally appears to disad- 
vantage when compared with great pianists such as Godow- 
sky, Busoni, Ansorge, Sauer, and so forth, whom we are 
constantly hearing here. Schnabel played, among other 
things, Beethoven's sonata in A flat, op. 110, and Schubert's 
F minor fantasy, op. 103, for four hands, in which he had 
the assistance of Paul Goldschmidt. Mme. Schnabel was 
heard in several new songs by Erich J. Wolff, a young 
Viennese pianist and pupil of Leschetizky, who has lately 
come into prominence here through his excellent accom 
paniment playing for singers. She was also heard in a 
series of “Kinderlieder,” by Lucian Dolega Kamienski 





The lady was not in good voice, but her interpretations 





were very artistic The audience, although not large, 


seemed very appreciative 


 €& 

\ new star of the first magnitude ha st appeared in the 
pianistic heavens This is Tina Lerner, a young Russia 
girl of sixteen summers. She is a native of Odessa and re 
ceived her first musical instruction there. Late ¢ studied 
t the Moscow Conservatory and then took a year for fi 
ishing with Godowsky. She is a phenomenal y 
ind is a veritable female Godowsky \ higher mpliment 
than this could not be paid her, and indeed, on hearing het 
play the Chopin study in thirds I ild have sworn that it 
was Godowsky himself, if I had not seen her sitting at the 
piano with my own eyes. Her rendering of the Chopin G 
minor ballade, too, was remarkable, and in the Schult 
Evler’s elaboration of the “Blue Danube” waltz, she aston 

hed me with her remarkable fleetness and tainty of 
technic, with her beauty of tone and with her charm of de 
ivery. Miss Lerner is a pianistic genius of the highest 
order and there can be no doubt that she is on the thre 
d of a very brilliant carees 
C2 

Che announcement that Joseph Joachim would take the 
place of Emanuel Wirth in the third subscription concert 
of the Barth-Wirth-Hausmann Trio concert drew an aud 
ence that filled every nook and corner of the large Philhar 
imonie last evening Wirth, the veteran viela player of th 
Joachim Quartet, underwent an operation on h eyes last 
May, about which I wrote at the time Recovery hia 
proved a slow and tedious affair, and although he if 
ind about the house, he is unable to go out, much less ¢ 
read music In fact, it seems doubtful that he will ever 
he able to take his place in the quartet l trio ag 
However, as long as Joachim officiate n } tead at 
Trio concerts the publ has no cause for omplaint It 
matters little how Joachim plays, his appearance insur« 
a full house, and indeed, it is alway interesting to see t 
venerable violinist on’ tl tage What a wealth of 
iations cluster about his name! Who would not like 
see and hear the man wi was a protégé and artisti 
f Felix Mendelssohn. in intumate of Robert Schumann and 


a life-long friend of Johannes Brahms! As an artist. Jo 








ichim has always exhibited great strength of character. H. 

has always been an idealist and has always labored in ti 
of art, regardless of pecuniary gain. Without h 

ntiring efforts Johannes Brahms would never have 

the recognition he did during hi ifetime Voneyv |} 

er tempted Joa him Only last week he wa flere 

fabulous sum to visit America, but he refused 

grounds that he was too old and that he could not 

he voyage. He said: “I am too old, and could not unde 

take the voyage under any circumstances r" 

ago | should have gone.’ The three rtists w ast 
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the Schumann D minor trio; then Hausmann 
played the Bach sonata for viola da gamba and piano and 
Joachim was heard in the Beethoven G major sonata for 
nd piano, The autograph manuscript of this sonata, 
the way, had disappeared from the public notice 
has been rediscovered and is now 
for the Leipsic firm of Hiersemann for 
42,500 marks ($10,625). I spoke with Joachim last night 
about this MS. He said: “I am quite 
I had it in my hands ten years ago, 
marked the fingering and bowing. It is an interest- 
iment, but 42,500 marks is altogether too much.” 
od impression was made by Delly Friedland, a singer 
unknown here, who gave a recital at Beethoven 
I heard her in some French songs 
auré, Franck, Duparc, and D’Indy. She 
, German Lieder by Wolf, Strauss, Weingartner, 
ind others. She has a pleasing, sympathetic 
which she makes skillful use, and her interpreta- 
usical nature and warmth of expression 
She received a 


night in 


violin a 
which, by 
for a number of years, 
offered sale by 
he artists room 
with it, as 


terday evening 


on, F 


led an 
; a note of sincerity in her work 


a 
likes occasionally to relapse 
After 
conduct his it was very interesting 
lay to listen to a prodection of Rossini’s im- 
“Barbier of Seville” under Strauss’ leadership. One 
motives he stole from the jovial 
Sunday afternoon while playing skat 
w cronies, he himself cracked a joke on the sub- 
theft, singing the Rossini theme and saying that 
| strange to him to hear his own “Salome” in the 
Barbier von The performance under 
admirable, and it was a “elight to hear Ros- 
youthful melodies again. Strauss 
ich works better than he does modern 
No chef d’orchestre is more thoroughly en 
rapport with Mozart, for instance, than this self-same Rich- 
rd, and there is admirer of the divine Wolf- 
he. Frieda Hempel sang the part of Rosina 


€t 
»trauss, it seems, 
k to old genuine spontaneous creations. 
i him “Salome,” 


Sature 


ng “Salome” 
last 


ini, and 
a te 
»f hi 
inde 
Se Vv ille” score 

was 
i's fresh and ever 


really onducts 


ompositions 
no greater 


| i t ‘ success 

Pd 
mic Opera has made Puccini’s 
met with a most flattering 


“rlin ( another hit. 


its premiere there, 


nd the indi are that it will have a long 
rous run. Its success was due, perhaps, more 
endid production than to the itself. The 

»f the text are not to every one’s liking. The 
Now 
sionate melodies in the highest positions 


itions 
work 


the genuine music of the new Italian school. 
ingguid now pa 
rf the ind ‘celli, intermingling with sforzandi of the 


violin 


truments and the moaning of the woodwind are 


| effects which we have long been familiar. 
did not know the saying of that 


“In the ¥ 


with 
that Puccini 


> 


von Bilow beginning was rhythm 


However, there is much in the opera for the palate of the 
general public, and when well given it is sure of its effect. 
 & 

Miss Haring reports as follows: 

“Hans Winderstein, with his Leipsic Orchestra, gave 
his third concert of the season at the Singakademie on 
Saturday, when he had the assistance of Joan Manén and 
Augusta Zuckerman. Three dainty, light, and altogether 
charming Rameau ballet pieces, modernized and arranged 
by Felix Mottl, opened the program and the Tschaikowsky 
fifth symphony brought it to a close. Parts of this sym- 
phony are exceedingly fine and the work as performed 
by Winderstein made an excellent impression, but as a 
whole it rather lacks the vitality with which other works 
from the pen of the same composer are imbued. Between 
the early French and modern Russian works was heard 
a suite by Manén for violin and piano, with orchestral ac- 
companiment, a fairly interesting work, the piano part of 
which is not conspicuously grateful, being extremely diffi- 
cult and not pianistic. Miss Zuckerman, however, gave 
a brilliant performance of her part, revealing it in its best 
aspect, and Mr. Manén has every reason to be satisfied 
with the cordial reception accorded his work. He, him- 
self, was in fine form and played with great technical 
finish, grace of expression and refined phrasing.” 

es & 


“The pupils’ orchestra of the Stern Conservatory is 
doing wonderful work. Last Sunday, at the fourth stu- 
dents’ concert, in addition to playing six accompaniments, 
they gave remarkably fine performances of Saint-Saéns’ 
‘Todtentanz’ and the Vorspiel and ‘Liebestod’ from 
‘Tristan and Isolde.’ After the ‘Todtentanz’ I heard one 
of the leading critics exclaim “Unglaublich!” which ex- 
actly expressed my opinion of such a performance by an 
orchestra composed entirely of pupils. So fine was the 
ensemble, so precise the attack, there was no faltering, 
each performer evidently was fully aware of what he was 
doing and how it had to be done. Frederick Mayer, 
of Hamilton, Ohio, a pupil of Theodore Bohlmann, made 
the greatest hit of all the soloists, with his admirable ren- 
dering of the Saint-Saéns C minor piano concerto. He 
plays with much musical understanding, with firm and 
clear technic and altogether is a fine testimony to Mr. 
Bohlmann’s excellent training. The solo part of a particu- 
larly pleasing andantine-cantabile for flute and orchestra, 
from the pen of Director Gustav Hollaender, was very well 
played by Arthur Schleimer. Annie Luxemburg, of Lon- 
don, played the first movement of the Mendelssohn violin 
concerto. She appeared to be very nervous, and I have 
heard her to much better advantage on other occasions, 
but her talent, temperament and a certain charm of man- 
ner are factors that will always bring her success. Miss 
Marguerite Israrl’s voice was scarcely large enough for 
the ‘Ave Maria’ from Max Bruch’s ‘Feuerkreuz.’ Paula 
Hager played the second and third movements from the 
Beethoven piano concerto in E flat major, and Clara 


Ginther was heard in the first movement of Grieg’s piano 
concerto in A minor.” 


es = 


“The Mozart concerto in G major, the Chopin in F 
minor, and G minor, Saint-Saéns, formed the program 
offered by Gisela Springer, a young pianist, who was 
heard with the Philharmonic Orchestra at the Singakademie 
yesterday evening. There is much to admire in the work 
of this young artist. She has a full tone, a firm and 
sure technic and plays with finely marked rhythm. She 
should, however, cultivate a little more refinement and 
delicacy of touch and also of expression. ._There is too 
much spontaneity and not sufficient evidence of thought 
in her work. She, however, appears to possess musical 
talent far above the average.” 

= & 

Nicholas Manskopf has just secured for his historical 
music museum an interesting letter written in 1871 by 
Anton Urspruch, who died at Frankfurt on the 11th of 
this month, addressed to Concertmeister Hassel-Barth. 
Mr. Manskopf has kindly placed the letter at my disposal. 
It relates to Franz Liszt’s reception of the young musician, 
Urspruch, in Weimar, and reads as follows: 

Wermar, May 24, 1871. 

Dear Sir—The few minutes which the golden Liszt leaves me, 1 
will make use of to write you a short account of my experiences 
here. My reception by Liszt was such as I had never imagined, 
even in my boldest dreams. My compositions please him uncommonly 
and he kissed me time and again. I also pleased him very much as 
a pianist. I am his daily guest and we play together several hours 
every day. Monday we played no less than six hours by the clock. 
His playing is still marvelous. Indeed, the general opinion here is 
that it is better than ever. Bach fugues, Beethoven sonatas and 
above all, his own things, one could not possibly hear better. He 
played his “Don Juan” fantasy, which I have studied with him, 
with a perfection that even leaves Tausig’s performance of it far, 
far behind; the duet with a magic touch, and in the “Champagne 
Song” his abbé necktie flew into the corner and he raved in his 
playing like a very devil. He is very amiable towards me, 
explains all his virtuoso tricks to me, allows me to teach some of his 
pupils in his presence, introduces me to all his colleagues as his dear 
pupil and friend—enfin, as Raff says, he is magical, and if I were 
a young girl!!!! Tausig is coming soon, and then we will all three 
go to a matinee, says he. Liszt must be made responsible that my 
letter is so short and dry and that I have quite forgotten the pretty 
adage: “Eigenlob riecht nicht gut.” Best greetings to you from your 
ever grateful. Anton Ursrrucsa. 

N. B.—My piano concerto will be brought out next spring at the 
Karlsruhe music festival. Liszt will conduct it. 
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The Berlin Liedertafel male chorus will make a concert 
tour of the Orient this year. They will visit Bucharest, 
Constantinople, Athens, and other towns. The organiza- 
tion contemplated a trip to America, but this was given 
up because the famous Vienna male chorus got ahead of 
them. 
Ss = 

The celebrated drawing, entitled “An Evening with 
Franz Schubert,” by Moritz von Schwind, has just been 
purchased by the Vienna Municipal Museum. The picture 
had not been seen since 1877, and had been considered 
lost until recently, when the Dresden art dealer, Von 
Gutbier, discovered it in a private family and bought it 
It was he who sold it to the Vienna museum. 
eS & 


Richard Strauss’ “Salome” is a gold mine for the com- 
poser. He received 60,000 marks from the publisher, 
Fuerstner, and he furthermore gets 10 per cent. of the gross 
receipts of all performances in Berlin and 7 per cent. in 
other cities. The work is still a drawing card at the Ber- 
lin Royal Opera and Strauss’ tantiéme often amount to 800 
or 900 marks a night for Berlin alone. For the present it is 
given here twice a week. I will wager 10 to 1, however, 
that his new opera, “Electra,” will be no kind of sensation, 
and those who think that it is the music and not the per- 
verse text that draws the crowds to the “Salome” per- 
formances are mistaken. What has become of Strauss’ 
earlier operas, “Guntram” and “Feuersnot”? Both of these 
are superior to “Salome.” I heard the premiére of his 
first opera, “Guntram,” at Weimar, thirteen years ago. It 
was written at about the same time that he composed “Tod 
und Verklarung.” “Feurersnot” was created during the 
period that gave birth to “Also sprach Zarathustra,” “Hel- 
denleben,” and so forth, when Strauss was in the zenith 
of his powers, yet these operas have forever disappeared 
from the boards 

eS & 


The chorus for the Covent Garden German opera season 
in London under Van Dyck, composed almost entirely of 
singers from Berlin, has been drilled by Federico Gerdes, the 
well known kapellmeister and Wagnerian coach, who is an 
instructor at the Royal Opera School of Singing in this city. 
Mr. Gerdes accomplished the task of thoroughly preparing 
the chorus for eight Wagnerian operas in the short space 
of nine weeks, and has since received letters of congratu- 
lation from Van Dyck and his impresario, Ambruster, of 
Covent Garden, as also from Norbert Salter, the concert 
director, of this city, who closed up the engagements for 
the chorus and nearly all of the soloists. 

eS & 

George Musgrove, the Melbourne impresario, has been 
here for some months, getting together a personnel of some 
thirty-five good singers, and the company will sail for 
Australia next week. 

Jvhanna Heinz is the star of the comnmme and the lead- 
ing prima donna. She has a beautiful, powerful dramatic 
soprano voice and is admirably adapted to the leading Wag- 
nerian roles. She also sings Carmen, Mignon and Agathe. 
Fraulein Heinz is a striking blonde beauty of the type such 
as we imagine ancient Teutonic women to have been. She 
is a veritable “Germania” in appearance, and with her fine 
voice and temperament she is sure to be a great success in 
the Antipodes. The tour will last two years, and Manager 
Musgrove contemplates returning via San Francisco, in 
which case ne will give performances in the large cities 

while en route to New York. —_ 








Richard von Vahsel, the first officer and hero of the 
Hamburg steamer, Princess Victoria Luise, which stranded 
at Kingston, in Jamaica, is a brother of Mme. Schmalfeld, 
the distinguished singing teacher, of this city. Professor 
and Mme. Schmalfeld received a telegram from the direc- 
tors of the Hamburg-America Line congratulating her in 
having such a hero as a brother. It will be remembered 
from the reports of the daily papers, when the catastrophe 
occurred, the captain of the Victoria Luise immediately 
committed suicide and Mr. von Vahsel, as first officer, took 
charge of the ship and prevented disaster and the loss of 
many lives. 

=S & 

Twenty-five years ago the virtuoso conductor was born 
in Germany. It is just a quarter of a century since Hans 
von Bilow, at the head of the Meiningen Orchestra, made 
his entrance into the German capital, and with that mem- 
orable series of concerts, the virtuoso of the baton came 
into vogue. After fifteen months of incessant drill Biilow 
had made of the Meiningen Orchestra of fifty musicians 
an organization which for perfection of detail and excel- 
lence of ensemble had hitherto never been heard of, and in 
order to show the world what he had accomplished Bilow 
made extended concert tours. The conquest of Berlin was 
complete, and other cities surrendered more easily yet. 
There can be no doubt that the virtuoso conductor is now 
declining in popular favor. In Germany, at least, there are 
unmistakable signs of a loss of interest in the “Pultvirtuo- 
sentum,” as it is called 


ce se 


Bernard Stavenhagen has just finished three new short 
compositions for piano—a mazurka in C major, a nocturne 
in C minor, and a gavotte-caprice in G major. Notwith- 
standing great technical difficulties, they are said to be per- 
fectly simple in structure. Stavenhagen played them the 
other day in Weimar, where they made a great hit 

eS & 


Mrs. Grace Mackenzie Wood is an American teacher 
here who makes specialty of poise and breath control. Mrs. 
Wood came here two years ago with the intention of stay- 
ing a few months only, but as she found a virgin field for 
her special line of work she has decided to remain here 
permanently. She has now established herself in an apart- 
ment of her own and has engaged the services of Kapell- 
meister Gerdes, the well known Wagnerian coach, for op- 
era repertory and so forth. Correct breathing is, of course, 
the foundation of all singing, and Mrs. Wood has acted 
wisely in making a specialty of this. She teaches it by 
mental muscular control. For the past fifteen years she 
has made extensive studies with American and European 
authorities Among those who have taken breathing lessons 
with her are Adelaide Norwood, formerly of the Savage 
Grand Opera Company; Esther Palisser, of Covent Gar 
den, London; Ruth L. Deyo, pianist; G. D. Castor, of Yale 
University; Mrs. George S. Palmer, Mme. Mielke’s “star” 
vocal pupils; Fraulein Krause, daughter of Prof. Martin 
Krause; Edna Darch, Sylvia Elwood, and numerous others. 


Se 


Myrtle Elvyn will give a recital at Beethoven Halli on 
February 15, when she will play Mendelssohn's prelude, 
fugue and choral in E minor; Brahms’ intermezzi in C ma- 
jor and Eminor; the Schumann toccata; Beethoven's “Ap 
passionata’ ‘sonata; Chopin’s F minor nocturne and A flat 
polonaise, and the “Legend of St. Francis Walking on the 
Waves” and the “Mephisto” waltz, by Liszt. This brilliant 
young pianist has materially gained in artistic st: ature since 


SENSATIONAL SUCCESS!! of 


cermarne SGHNIT ZER Pianiste 


In Her New York and Boston Debut 


MLLE. 


NEW YORK. 


Her tone is remarkably large and unc- 
, and cher can control it to 


a finespun She has likewise a 

y om ot technical dexterity and 
brilliancy. She has Ln rw aed a posi- 
tive musical and «a strong 
ae A 

has a superb sonorous, 
rich and wide in _ un. 

is a boldness what Miss Schnit- 
fulness and beauty may both be discerned. 
—Evening Mail. 


ormances 
Rosenthal and Lhévinne. Better Bach 
has never here.—Even- 
has ding power, and she 
with an ase that is bewildering, 

and Ly . ntiness 





of touch.—Tribune. 

In reddition to her por agn at setetaen, So 
one, 

which has “e a ah admirable nobility.— 

World. 








BOSTON. 


that she achieved success is to 
put 7S too mildly. Hers was a blazing 
trumph; a complete conquest. This gir! is 
without question the greatest and most im 
portant new voice in piano playing = has 
sounded upon us for a decade at least.— 
Journal. 


The eager warmth of youth was in all 
her playing, but of a youth that has learned 
so soon to control iteclf, that knows the 
secrets of design and proportion.—Evening 
Transcript. 


She ig a musician; she is also a eet. 
It is not extrav to say that iss 
Schnitzer is an extraordinary ap- 
partition in the world of pianists.—licrald. 


Musical feeling, ecarnest and deep, is 
shown by the young woman, whose equip- 
ment for her chosen profession is of s 
high order.—Globe. 

She not ow startled and delighted her 
hearers Sy her brilliance and power, but 
won her way into their hearts by the spon 
taneity and the intensity of her 1 
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she was last heard here and her appearance is looked for- 
ward to with much interest. 
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Augusta Zuckerman, the gifted and beautiful young 
American girl pianist, has been engaged by Hans Winder 
stein to play at three concerts with his well known orches- 
tra. She has just refused an offer of a tour in Russia. 
Miss Zuckerman's “Kinderlieder,” which are being sung by 
Mme. Gadski on her present American tour, are every- 
where meeting with great success. These songs have now 
been published and may be procured from Albert Stahl, 29 
Potsdammerstrasse, Berlin. Artuur M. ABeLL. 

The complete concert and opera list of the week was as 
follows: 


@ 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 19 
Beethoven Hall—Hedwig Kirsch, 
chestra. 
Bechstein Hall—Max Menge, violin; Hermann Lafont, piano 
Singakademie—Third concert of Hans Winderstein with Leipsic 
Orchestra; soloists, Joan Manén, violin; 


piano, with Philharmonic Or- 


Augusta Zuckerman, piano. 
Royal Opera—“Barbier von Seville,” “Javotte.” 

Comic Opera—“Hoffmann’s Erzihlungen.” 

West Side Opera—“Cousin Bobby.” 

Lortzing Opera—"“Der Freischitz.” 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 20 
Beethoven Hall—Halir Quartet 
Bechstein Hall—Otto Lamborg 
Philharmonie—Philharmonic “Po; 
Royal Opera—‘“Tannhauser.” 
“Carmen.” 
West Side Opera—“Cousin Bobby.” 
Lortzing Opera—“The Mikado.” 

MONDAY, JANUARY a: 
Becthoven Hall—Richard Koennecke, vocal 


Bechstein Hall—Julia Hochstadter, vocal 


Comic Opera 


Philharmonie—Philharmonic Choir; soloists, Eva Lessmans, Klara 
Erler, Paul Reimers, Herm. Weissenborn 

Singakademie—Charlotte Wolter, vocal 

Zoological Garden Concert Hall—E. N. von Reznicek, with Mozart 
and Leipsic Winderstein orchestras; soloists, Pablo de Sarasate, vio 
lin; Ottilie Metzger Froitzheim, vocal 

Royal Opera—Salome.” 

Comic Opera—‘“Pariser Leben.” 

West Side Opera—“Cousin Bobby.” 


Lortzing Opera—"“Zar und Zimmermann.” 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 22 
Beethoven Hall—Ludwig Willner, vocal 
Philharmonie—Philharmonic “Pop.” 
Singakademie—Helene Elsner-Guttentag, vocal 


Royal Opera—“Magic Flute 
Comic Opera—“Carmer 

West Side Opera—“Cousin Bobby.” 
Lortzing Opera-——“Der Waffenschm 


CARNEGIE HALL 


Tuesday, Feb. 12, Wednesday, Feb. 13 
JOINT CONCERTS 


BY THE 


Pittsburgh Orchestra 


(65 PLAYERS) 
EMIL PAUR, Conductor 
AND THE 


Mendelssohn Choir 
of Toronto 


CHORUS OF 220 MIXED VOICES) 
A. S. VOGT, Conductor 


The program of February 12 will include 
BEETHOVEN'S NINTH SYMPHONY. 

Mr. Paur will direct and these are the soloists: Mrs. Corinne 
ppeer Rotem = Miss Janet Spencer, Mr. George Hamlin and Mr. 
Herbert -¥e~ This program will also include works for 
te See. both pella and with Orchestra, which Mr. Vogt will 
conduct 

The Pebruary " program will be shared by Choir and Orchestra, 
and in addition will include Busoni's arrangement of Liszt's Spann 
Rhapsody for piano and orchestra. 


PIANIST, MR. EMIL PAUR. 


These concerts mark the first serious co-operation in New York 
between a distinguished musical organization representing His Me 
esty’s domaing and one of the permanent orchestras of the United 
tates. 





PRICES: $2.00, $1.50, $1.25, $1.00 and 7§¢ 
Sale began Le mgr aouary 2, at Box Office, Carnegie Hall; 
Luckhardt & Belder, 10 East Seventeenth Street; Office, Musical Art 
Society. 1 West Thirty- fourth Street 


TO ORGANISTS 


The original edition of the works of 


ALEXANDER GUILMANT 


at reduced prices, may be obtained 
by addressing the composer direct 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE (IN ENGLISH) 





Meudon France 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 323. 


Hall—Therese and Artur Schnabel, assisted by Paul 


Beethoven 
Goldschmidt 

Bechstein Hall—Hamburg Ladies’ Quartet. 
urt Hall—Alfred Ackermann, piano. 


nie—Philharmonic “Pop.” 





ie—Dora Moran, vocal. 
and Isolde.” 


ngakaden 
1 Opera—Tristan 
Opera—“Toska.” 
“Cousin Bobby.” 
Mikado.” 


Side Opera- 





“Der 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 2 


Beethoven Hall—Ferruccio Busoni, piano. 
Bechstein Hall-——Hilda Stromenger, violin; Marie Tauszky, violin. 
Mozart Hall—Helene Staegemann, popular folksong evening. 


Lortzing Opera— 


Elite concert. 
Michael de Sicard, 


, art nie 
violin, assisted by Philharmonic 


ingakademie 


Orchestra 


Royal Opera—“Mignon.” 
ic Opera—“Hoffmann’s Erzahlungen.” 
West Side Overa—“Cousin Bobby.” 
Lortzing Opera—“Daughter of the Regiment.” 
FRIDAY, JANUARY a5 
Beethoven Hall—Delly Friedland, vocal. 
Bechstein Hall—Hans B. Hasse, violin. 
Philharmonie—Barth, Wirth, Hausmann, popular chamber music 
evening 
Singakademie—Gisela Springer, piano, with Philharmonic Orches- 
tra 
Royal Opera-——“Salome.” 
Comic Opera—*“Toska.” 
West Side Opera—*‘Cousin Bobby.” 
Lortzing Opera—“The Mikado 
Theodore Spiering’s Berlin Programs. 
he following is a list of compositions played by Theo- 
dore Spiering, the eminent American violinist, in Berlin 
during 1900: 
WITH ORCHESTRA, 
D major Concerto .ccscccsccecccccccvscesesseucscessoes Beethoven 
Gr F cocccnccvecnesecnsecceceecoscesossesgesse cocccees Bruch 
A GeleOr ccccocccocedccccedecconsoceccuncecebassegees Vieuxtemps 
Fantasy oscccccccccccccccccccssvessccscessessescecs -» Schumann 
Variationg ..ccccccrcesersssesesceessesssessessseressess Joachim 
WITH PIANO. 
Gesangsscena, Eighth Concerto...cccccccccccscccsecssscesess Spohr 
Concertstiick, A major ..ccsccccccccscceccsssesesesers Saint-Saéns 
sta, D major..cccccccccccesvecesscvestcovccesese +eee-Nardini 
t G MINOT. .ccccccoccercessersescesseesesesesesssees Tartini 
i bo Appasslomate ccocsccccccccccceceucoeesoseess Vieuxtemos 
Melody cesvepecedececesddsocncoudersasenaueeasesees Walter Spry 
an Rhapsody ....cccccsccscccccseveseses Arthur Hartmann 
9060000000008 0nssnessseenaneseen Theodore Holland 
I ME nb cvcessenseovse 600ebdbnnds vanebestnanueseenle Tor Aulin 
felody wcccvcccscccccccescccccesscececcesoveenece Tschaikowsky 
I r sbnetécedesbeeeedasneéennseeuseuene Ondricek 
Hungarian Dances, Nos. 9 and 10..cscseeeeeseeees Brahms-Joachim 
need beceds enceeanGnse bndentsenesendeenene Hubay 
FOR VIOLIN ALONI 
CHACONME cccccocccboncncccecseecocedevesdeccncestecceseuts Bach 
i mata, be BW mleePeccccccacccdccscccosceseceecessas Bach 
in D BOP cccvovccstéudecvevacteecesoescssecenses Reger 


Edward Strong, the tenor, finds this his busiest New 
York season, and engagements already booked will give 
him the busiest spring he has experienced. End of this 
month he sings in Virginia and Tennessee in a series of re- 
citals; in April he is soloist in a musical festival in Nova 
Scotia, and May 1 he begins a four weeks’ tour with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, his second consecutive tour 
with them. He is also re-engaged for the eighth con- 
secutive year at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
Some press notices, culled from the papers of three States, 
follow: 

Strong sang “Thou Shalt Break Them,” with force and 
In this taxing air the management of his breath was ex- 
He has evidently studied his art-—Boston Herald, December 


Mr. 
skill, 
cellent. 
24, 1906. 


Mr. Strong’s work is always pleasing. His enunciation and dic- 
tion are good and his voice fresh and ringing. He was rewarded 
with an encore for his excellent treatment of his program numbers. 
Norwich, Conn,, Record, December 6, 1906. 


Edward Strong, the tenor, gave a fine rendering of Hammond's 
“Recompense.” This composition calls for a wide range of voice 
and a guarded modulation of tone between the pianissimo and forte 
passages. Mr. Strong was as cordially received as on his former 
visits here.—New Britain, Conn., Herald, December 5, 1906. 





The favorable opinion regarding Mr. Strong as a tenor was again 
seconded last night. One feature of his work is his fine enunciation 
and artistic quality. He seems to have absolute control of himself 
and ability to adapt himself to all the nice tone phrasing of the 
His work was very highly appreciated, and his voice is re- 
its clearness and lyric quality.—Burlingtor, Iowa, 


music. 
markable for 
Hawk-Eye. 
The soloists were eminently satisfactory, neither trying the im- 
possibly brilliant nor disappointing by failure to rise to the full 
appreciation of their scores.—Boston Globe, December 24, 1906. 
Mr. Strong has a voice which he is inclined to make sentimental, 
but its admirable control was very apparent in “Thou Shalt Break 


Them,” which he sang with ease and fire—Boston Journal, Decem- 
ber 24, 1906. 
Mr. Strong sang the same work given by the Handel and Haydn 


Society of Boston Sunday night, and echoes of his wonderful suc- 
cess were heard in Worcester, and the audience was quite prepared 
for the wonderful sympathy evident in that rarely pure tenor voice. 
Perhaps Mr. Strong’s best work was in the solo, “Thy Rebuke Hath 
Broken His Heart,” and again, “Behold If There Be Any Sorrow.” 
His enunciation was perfect and there was much feeling in his work. 
In another passage there was a contemptuous note apparent when 
he sang, “He That Dwelleth in Heaven Shall Laugh Them to 
Scorn,” and his last aria. “Thou Shalt Break Them,” brought deafen- 
In its dramatic force it was worthy of a grand opera 


ing applause. 
Daily Telegram, December 29, 1906. 


setting.—Worcester, Mass., 


The oratorio opened with the tenor recitative, “Comfort Ye My 
" by Mr. trong, and this with the later solo, “Thou Shalt 
were sung with splendid effect. There was a wide 


People, 
streak 


Them,” 


difference in the solos, the former being sung with a depth of sor- 
row and sadness that was etnircly lacking in the latter, where the 
effect was intensely dramatic.—Worcester, Mass., Evening Gazette, 
December 29, 1906. 





Myrtle Elvyn in Berlin. 


Wormwood and gall are the harvest rightly reaped by 
the Berlin appearances of many a famous musician, but in 
the case of Myrtle Elvyn the caustic Berlin critics were 
surprised into avowals of a far different kind. They 
pricked up their ears in astonishment and then simultane- 
ously burst into plaudits of the following and similar 
nature: 


Myrtle Elvyn seems to have stepped into the ranks of the young 
talents (pianists) who make th Ives r bered from year to 
year. Nothing so distinguishes her style as the energy with which 
she has worked to improve lerself since the previous year. And if 
any one doubted whether in her case we have to do with diligence 
or genuine talent, this time there was no longer possibility of 
doubt; in Miss Elvyn we have to do with a powerful talent. We 
have been enabled to maintain her manliness of nuance, and we 
must admit that her power of musical imagination is clearly to be 
recognized. Naturally a piece like Chopin’s barcarolle could be 
given in more Polish style; naturally in the Schumann symphonic 
etudes the note of joviality should not be so one sidedly sounded. 
But what argument is all of that against the definite evidence of a 
healthful musical progress in which the technical element is already 
felt as a matter of course?—Berliner Tageblatt, February 10, 1906. 








The lovely artist, Myrtle Elvyn, gave very delightful renderings. 
A soft and beautiful tone, a carefully polished technic and a delivery 
tasteful and full of inner understanding are the excellencies to be 
praised in her.—Berliner Bérsen Zeitung, February 8, 1906. 





Among the most delightful new acquaintances which our concert 
life has brought us during the course of the year, the young 
American, Myrtle Elvyn, undoubtedly belongs. On the 6th of 
February in Beethoven Hall, I heard her play the Schumann sym- 
phonic etudes so lucidly and with such understanding and tempera- 
ment that the fullest recognition can be lavished upon her artistic 
piano playing.—National Zeitung, February 10, 1905. 





I point with all decision to a young talent—Myrtle Elvyn. On 
February 6 in Beethoven Hall, Myrtle Elvyn introduced herself as a 
pianist of extraordinary technical advancement. A certain coolness 
of delivery lent her art a subtle charm.—Berliner Zeitung, February 


8, 1906. 





Miss Elvyn’s technic is excellent. She possesses decided talemt. 
Chopin's barcarolle was given a strikingly mature performance.— 
Vossische Zeitung, February 8, 1906. 
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Cuamps Etysees, Near Tae Musicat Covrter’s Paris Orrice. 


14 Rue Lincotn, Avenve bes CHamrs Exysers. l 
Caste anp Terecram Appress: “De.maneipe.” 
Paris, January 28, 1907. ' 


" [Artists contemplating American engagements can 
secure valuable practical advice by consulting Mr. 
Delma-Heide, Paris representative of The Musical 
Courier. | 


“Thamara” enjoyed a revival “premiére” at the Paris 
Opéra on Wednesday last, the 23d inst. This opera had 
not the season of 1891-92, fifteen 


years ago, when it was first produced and repeated four 


since 


been given here 


times. Originally, M. Bourgault-Ducoudray wrote the 
work in two acts, but for this revival production he has 
changed the second act and added a third, in two scenes 
The revival is produced in sumptuous style in every way 


worthy of the traditions of the world famous house and 


Bourgault-Ducoudray is an 
and 


met with a cordial reception. 
works, instrumental 
a musician of profound learning 
this 


This is shown more 


excellent musician, whose 
vocal, are well known; 
and seriousness, which 
as well as in his symphonic writings 
particularly in the expressive and sonorous choruses of 
the first act; throughout the second of 
ness and sensuality, where popular Oriental melodies 
utilized in a new and ingenious fashion; and in the third 
of and somber the 
interrupted by 


many 


erudition is found in opera 


act, full tender 


are 
act trouble intensity, when shining 
apotheosis of the finale is so dramatically 
the death of Thamara. 
isfactory with Jeanne Hatlo in the title 
the role of Nour Eddin; M 
Cerdan, as the High Priest. 


musical over 


The interpretation was very sat 
role; M. Affre, in 
Khirvan; M 
held a firm 


Gilly, as ind 


Henri Biisser 


and control the chorus and orchestra 





“L’Etoile,” the pretty ballet, of which M. Wormser is the 
composer, gave a brilliant finish to the operatic soirée. 
= = 
As indicated in the cablegram to Tae Musicat Courter 
last week, the directorship of the Paris Grand Opéra has 
now been definitely settled in the appointment of MM 
Broussan and Messager as associate managers of the en 
1908 A short sketch of the 
musical and managerial activity these 


terprise, beginning January 1, 


of gentlemen bas 
} 


already been given the readers of this paper in last week's 


correspondence, and on page IO appears a cartoon of the 


aspirants for the honor Director 


Nationale 


various 
of L’Académie 
Opéra of ‘Paris 


of being named 


de Musique, i. e. the Grand 


@ & 

Raoul Gunsbourg claims the discovery of an unpublished 
work by the late Offenbach, 
attached. Offenbach of old 
entitled 


of 


a work with a little history 


wrote a lyric three 


Che 


act otf 


piece in 


acts “Les Bergers.” composition contained 


one act opera, another opera comique and a 


third of operette Sut the fate of this opus was ignored; 


however, Offenbach, who had kept a copy of the first 
act, later re-wrote it, and this, found among the papers 
of the composer, is now to be mounted at Monte Carlo 
by M. Gunsbourg, under the title of “Myrane et Daphné.” 

During the same week, with this opera act, M. Guns 
bourg will produce “Thérése,” by Massenet, and the new 
opera of Alfred Bruneau. 

eS & 

Telegraphic report says that the premiére of Eugéne 
d’Harcourt’s opera, “Tasse,” was very successful last 
Wednesday night at the Grand Théatre of Gand (Ghent) 

eS & 

The program offered the patrons of the Conservatoit 
concert yesterday afternoon was an excellent one Be 
cause of inability to remain to the end, discussion of the 
concert will be held over for next week, when the same 
program will be repeated, which comprised the G major 
symphony of Haydn; fragments from Benjamin Godard’s 
“Le Tasse,” with Mlle. Lindsay and M. Dubois, of the 
Opera, as sok ists; Mozart concerts in D for flute, 
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M Emie sole M Oert @ Bree = M. Lagurds 


CaNnpbIpATes RACING For THE Opera DrirectorsHip. 
(From the Paris Figaro.) 


Sadko” (second tableau), by Rimsky-Korsakow, Mlle. Dutchman”) overture, Wagner; “Siegfried” (‘Forest 
Lindsay, MM. Dubois and Narcon with chorus of girls Murmurings”), Wagner; prelude and “Death of Isolde” 
nd orchestra, under direction of M. G. Marty. (Yvonne Dubel); concluding with the “Funeral March,” 
Ct 2 from “Le Crépuscule des Dieux” (“Gétterdammerung”), of 
Phe Colonne concert program contained the prelude to Wagner. 
Vincent d’Indy’s “Fervaal”; second performance of sym- eS & 


in C 


“Harmonie du s 


minor, Eugéne Cools; first audition of 
by G. de Saint-Quentin, with Yvonne 
well known “Prélude a 


“Le Vaisseau fantéme” (“Flying 


by At the 368th concert of the Cercle National several 
compositions of that clever pianist-composer F. de Faye- 
Jozin, were performed; a “Réverie,” for violoncello and 


piano, interpreted by M. Alexanian and the composer; 


ir,” 
ul ] is soloist; 


iprés-midi d'un faune”; 


Debussy’s 


“Les Emigrants,” recited and accompanied by the poet- 
musician, and two songe, “Le Coeur qui chante” and “La 
Femme du Pécheur,” sung by Mile. Broquin d’Orange, 
and accompanied by the author. Mme. de Faye-Jozin, 
whose compositions are always well received and ap- 
plauded, added to her laurels on this occasion. 

A few evenings later, at the Cercle Amicitia, the entire 
program consisted of works composed by Mme. de Faye- 
Jozin, when she also displayed her brilliant virtuosity as 
a pianist. The list of compositions interpreted, with the 
able assistance of Héléne Luquiens and Liautaud, Belloc 
and Adrien Lévy, included a sonata for piano and violin; 
several songs, “L’Ajonc,” “Les Pins,” “Chanson vraie,” 
“Bretagne,” “Soir 4 Kerfredrest,” “Le Coeur qui chante”; 
“Le vieux Cadran Solaire,” a new musical poem, heard 
for the first time, besides others already favorably known; 
violin soli, and pieces for the piano, “Eglogue,” “Rigau- 
don,” “Rhapsodie Bretonne,” all these interesting and 
delightfully executed by Madame de Faye-Jozin. 

é @ 


Schumann’s “Faust,” in French, was produced at the 
Lamoureux-Chevillard concert, with an excellent cast of 
singers, including among others, Jeanne Raunay and 
Georges Marty, MM. Plamondon, Frdélich and Nivette; 
chorus and orchestra numbering 250 members. 

eS & 


At the Salle Erard, Marcel Chailley, a talented violin- 
ist, gave a concert, assisted by an orchestra conducted 
by Albert Geloso and Minnie Tracey, the well known 
American soprano. The concert giver was heard in the 
A major concerto, for violin, by Saint-Saéns, and in the 
Bruch concerto, in G minor, both of which he played with 
superb technic and much taste. With orchestral accom- 
paniment Miss Tracey delivered an air from Gluck’s 
“Paris et Héléne,” displaying excellent breadth of style; 
the singer was also heard in a group of songs from Schu- 
bert, Liszt, Glinka and Saint-Saéns. Besides the two 
concerti, M. Chailley played a berceuse and an habanera, 
accompanied by the composer, César Geloso, at the piano, 
the latter piece pleasing to such a degree that it was re- 
demanded. 

César Geloso, by the way, has just been promoted to 
the rank of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. The pianist 
is a brother of Albert Geloso, the violinist. In addition 
to the violin soli aforementioned, César Geloso has com- 
posed a concerto for piano and orchestra; also a set of 
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songs, etc. He is an excellent pianist and most deserv- 
ing of the distinction just conferred upon him. 
oJ 

Julia Sicard was heard in a successful piano recital at 
Erard Hall, presenting a program embracing half a dozen 
Chopin numbers, Beethoven’s “Sonata Appassionata,” and 
selections from Schubert, Sauer and Liszt. 

eS & 

At the same hall followed a vocal concert, with violin 
assistance, by Héléne Stylianidés and Louis Duttenhofer 
The Greek singer opened with Handel and Rameau, pro- 
ceeding with groups of modern lieder and ending with 
popular melodies of her native country, which proved to 
be interesting. The violinist’s contributions were all en- 
tertaining numbers from ancient and modern writers 

eS & 

Marie Altona, an American singer and teacher residing 
in London, came to Paris for the purpose of giving a 
concert at the Salle Pleyel. Her program presented a very 
interesting list of songs, several of which had never been 
heard in Paris. Those of Enrico Bossi were in MS. 
and dedicated to the singer by the Italian composer; other 
songs were by Buononcini, Arthur Hervey, Cyril 
Scott, Cecil Engelhardt, Louis Ancel, W. Junker, 
Cl. Debussy, Georges Sporck, Sigmund von Hausegger, 
Weingartner, Renchitzky and Armas Jaernefelt, all of 
which the gifted singer rendered in their original language. 
Mile, Altona had the concours of 
contributed a number of violin soli. 

eS & 

The Modern Society of Wind Instruments, a combination 
of two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two 
horns, trumpet and piano, gave the first of three concerts 
at the Salle des Agriculteurs, assisted by a soprano singer, 
Mme. Mellot-Joubert, accompanied by M. Coedés-Mongin, 
composer. Among the works presented were two pieces by 
Ch. Lefebvre; four numbers extracted from a petite suite 
for piano, by Debussy; half a dozen songs by Coedés- 
Mongin, very intelligently interpreted by Mme. Joubert; 
Beethoven's quintet in E flat (op. 16); sonata for flute in 

(Bach), delightfully performed by Louis Fleury; and a 
curiously interesting divertissement, “Chanson et Danses” 
(op. 50), by Vincent d’Indy, who showed much dexterity 
in the treatment of the different instruments 

eS & 

A piano recital by Julius Isserlis, given at the Salle 
Erard, elicited a kind of criticism among the audience, not 
necessary to repeat here. The program offered by M. 
Isserlis contained among other things a capriccio by Bach, 
the Schumann C major fantaisie, a group of Chopin pieces, 
two preludes by Scriabine and two nocturnes of his own 
M. Isserlis introduced pauses at the ends of sentences, or 
even parts of phrases, that were disturbing and wholly 
without reason or rhyme, serving no purpose other than the 
striving after effect. 


Ancel-Guyonnet, who 


M. Isserlis is very young, and as he 
grows older in years and more matured in art, he will, 1 


doubt, make these exaggerated effects of intended dramatic 





expression—these spare moments, miscalculated for silent 
eloquence—shorter and fewer, and consequently more duly 
effective At present his style of interpretation must be 
regarded as affected mannerism. 
ee 
Magda le Goff has given three concerts with interesting 
programs at the Salle des Agriculteurs, being assisted by 
the Society of Ancient Instruments, Mme. Roger-Miclos 
and Johannes Wolff. The first concert was devoted to old 
Italian music, the second to compositions of the old French 
school, and the third to miscellaneous selections. These 
concerts were extremely interesting, especially the first two, 
in which the ancient, mellow toned instruments were heard. 
Mme. le Goff was warmly received by her many admiring 
friends. 
eS & 
At a “salon musicale” given by Fanny Reed last Wednes- 


day, the brilliant piano playing of Laeta Hartley created, 


something like a sensation. She made a decided hit, reap- 
ing honors for her teacher, Wager Swayne, as well as for 
herself. The selections played by Miss Hartley were Liszt's 
“Waldesrauschen”; “Marche Mignonne,” by Poldini; “Auf 
Fliigeln des Gesanges,” Mendelssohn-Liszt, and the Chopin 
B minor scherzo. 

eS & 

At a concert of Spanish-Italian music, under direction of 
M. de Anduaga, some excellent Spanish “Zarzuela” singers 
were heard, among whom Félisa Lazaro, a former pupil of 
Antonio Baldelli, when that gentleman resided at Madrid, 
before coming to Paris, stands apart for special praise 
Mme. Lazaro has a well trained voice and is a winsome 
actress. 

M. Saury contributed some well played violin soli at this 
Same concert. 

eS & 

Minnie Tracey is meeting with immense success on her 
concert tour through Sweden. Atthe Goteborg Symphony 
concert her fine interpretation of the Gluck aria with or- 
chestra aroused enthusiasm bordering on frenzy 

eS & 

Elyda Russell, the Australian singer, has left for Berlin 
to give a recital there at Bechstein Hall. She will return to 
give a concert in Paris the middle of March, at which she 
will have the assistance of Hanna Marie Hansen, the Nor- 
wegian pianist. 

eS & 

The last two lectures delivered by Edward Falck at the 
King Clark Studios were devoted to “Das Rheingold” and 
“Die Walkiire.” eS & 

At an entertaining musicale given at Fendall Pegram’s 
new studio in the Avenue Malakoff, Ellen Foerster, of Ber- 
lin, gave a charming rendition of Schumann and Brahms’ 
songs; Gertrude Huntley, of London, Canada, played ex 
quisitely on the violin a romance by Edward Elgar, and Mr 
Pegram sang admirably “Quand’ ero Paggio,” from Verdi's 
“Falstaff,” and the scene of Amfortas from “Parsifal,” with 
which the evening closed Detma-Hetoe 
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Echoes from Mrs. Kelsey's Canadian Tour. 


Corinne Rider-Kelsey opened her engagements for the 
month of February by singing at a concert in Brantford, 
Canada. The brilliant soprano had her usual success with 


audience and critics. Two opinions are appended: 


If the audience had heard only Mrs. Rider-Kelsey, 
American soprano, they would have been more 
attendance, for in all the long list of famous vocalists who have 
sung in this city, probably none has made a more splendid impres 
sion than did Mrs. Kelsey last night. Though suffering from an 
attack of grippe and hoarseness, Mrs. Kelsey sang in a 
which left not the least suspicion that all circumstances were 
most favorable. Her voice has a rich, vibrant quality and carrying 
power which made her songs appreciated by every person 
location in the great building, and even in her most trying climaxes 
she sang with an ease and assurance which gave the impression of 
ample reserve power still unrequired. Mrs. 
derful musical intelligence with a magnificent 
vocal equipment, and the result is so delightfully charming as to be 
difficult to adequately describe. 
all phases of composition for the voice, 
versatility and power of interpretation 


the 
repaid 


great 


than for 


manner 


not 


in any 


Kelsey combines a won 
and perfectly trained 
In thirteen songs embracing almost 
she displayed a remarkable 


The final group of songs 


ending with Henschel’s “Spring” was rapturously encored and Mrs. 
Kelsey was compelled at last to respond.—Brantford Expositor, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1907. 

Mrs. Rider-Kelsey of New York was the leading soloist. She has 


Mrs 
an audience. 


a true soprano of great purity and volume Kelsey is a singer 
who steadily grows in favor with 
hearers from the very first selection, 
ber the enthusiasm became more and more marked until the 
was fittingly reached with the rendering 
tions. Nothing could have exceeded her work either in daintiness or 
artistic interpretation, 
ever heard in this city 
encored. Her triumph was all the more remarkable in view of the 
poor acoustic properties of the hall.—Brantford Courier 


She pleased her 
but with each succeeding num 
climax 
of her last group of sele.- 
and she is without question the best sopranist 


Throughout she was most enthusiastically 





Frieda Stender Wins Success in Canada. 


Frieda Stender, the soprano, has returned to New York 
from her recent professional visit to Canada. The young 
singer added new laurels to her record. Clippings from 
two papers are reproduced, ag follows: 


; 


She was given a grand reception last night, and her local admir 


ers presented her with two bouquets. Miss Stender has a fresh so 


delightful quality in the upper and won 


Her delivery was finished and her 


prano voice of register 
derfully flexible 
marked by a thorough appreciation of the spirit 


every number.—Hamilton Spectator. 


interpretation 
and meaning of 


Miss Stender has a voice of pure, sweet quality, with an excep- 


and she sang with a grace at 


tionally large compass, easiness of 


manner that denoted her to be an accomplished vocalist.—Hamilton 


Herald 


A criticism from Mount Vernon, N. Y., 


Frieda Stender 


is also added: 


= ) 
Scarcely lyri 
soprano, 


less pleasing was the singing of 
Mr. Kellert, 


the enjoyment of her hearers 


who assisted and whose beautiful renditions 


went far to complete Miss Stender 


showed a wide range of voice and exhibited an case in striking the 


highest notes that gave her singing a perfectly natural aspect in 
which the absence of strain and even of effort was apparent Miss 
Stender received an ovation upon each appearance, that testified of 
the delight which the gathering felt in her singing Mount Vernon 


Daily Argus 
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Horet Cecit, 
Lonpon, January 30, cae 
W it Covent Garden we had two. important 
of the season—“Die Walkiire” and Smetana’s 
tiul « opera, “Die Verkaufte Braut.” A second 
of “Der Freischiitz” introduced an important 
Minnie Nast, of Dresden, who sang Aennchen, 
l Bose who had been heard in this role on the pre- 
howing her versatility by taking the part 
ig ] 
 & 
ran halk, of the Vienna Imperial Opera, conducted 
“Walkiire Ernst Kraus was Siegmund, Van Dyck, 
had been announced, being indisposed; Litvinne was 
Mme. von Westhoven, Sieglinde; the Ameri 
bass, Allen C. Hinckley, was a splendid Hunding, and 
t fine artist, Fritz Feinhals, was Wotan, 
halk is a careful and conscientious chef d’orchestre, 
ing here directly aftér Nikisch’s wonderful conduct- 
Wagnerian scores, it must be confessed that the 
musician’s efforts fell rather flat. The principal 
rformance was undoubtedly made by Mme 
the beauty of her voice and the splendid use she 
f it made their direct effect with the public. Her 
on a high level, and altogether the mingled 
d nobility of her Briinnhilde deserve the high- 
einhals sang and acted with considerable 
Wotan; still, in the beautiful cantabile phrases 
\bschied” one missed the luscious quality of tone 
f\ I Kraus was a respectable Siegmund, and the 
tive may be applied to the Sieglinde of Mme. 
West oe 
 & 


Ver ifte Braut” has not been heard here for many 


vival was certainly very welcome. The music 


deliciously fresh and charming, and although 
personal, is often suggestive of Schubert and Mozart 
mposer’s nationality is evident in the polka at the 
he first act and the cross rhythms of the furiant in 
1 Czech could have written. The 
Schalk was 


with the music, and the 


ict, which only 


s excellent in every respect 


in complete sympathy 


g music was played with all possible brilliancy. 
Nav beautif light tenor voice was well suited 

{f Hans, and he showed once more what an 

nt actor he is, and Bosetti was a buxom Marie, and 
delightful ease and finish. Minnie Nast, in the 

part otf Esmeralda, did all that was possible with her 
nd confirmed the success of her appearance as 

the “Freischiitz.” Her voice is a powerful 

\ controlled soprano, of tine and somewhat veiled 


the perfection of her coloratura work is quite 
SS} 


c ie 


is also a highly accomplished and gifted 
the soubrette I have 
Covent Garden since the days of Fritzi Scheff 


t eh 


not ieast, she 


certainly best 
is a beautiful woman with a charm- 
personality, and is sure of a succés de jolie femme in 


ever roie she 


appears 

Ze & 
| grin,” with Mme. Ackté as Elsa and Herold in 
tle role, drew a big house. I did not much care for 


She has a beautiful voice and she sings well; 
| ious an artist to be convincing. 
truths for the sake of 
holding high notes for a ridicu- 
buse of portamento effects 


cons 


ths ] 
1€ roe rice dramatic 


* 5 332. » 
SS 
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~ 
40 
. 
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amounts to a mannerism. Herold is the best Lohengrin 
we have had at Covent Garden since Jean de Reszké; in 
appearance he is an ideal Knight of the Grail and he sings 
with invariable beauty of tone, with dramatic power, and 
with romantic charm. Bertram, who was indisposed, was 
not a very satisfactory Telramund, and Marie Brema was 
a picturesque Ortrud. 
eS & 

At his second recital at Bechstein Hall, Gottfried Gals- 
ton played the last five piano sonatas of Beethoven. He 
showed the same intellectuality of conception and power 
of expression his Bach recital of the 
previous week, and his splendid technical equipment al- 


emotional as at 





Fevta Litvinne. 


lowed him to give full value to the esthetic qualities of 
his interpretations. 


es 


An extraordinarily fine performance of Strauss’ “Also 
sprach Zarathustra” was the feature of Monday's con- 
cert of the London Symphony Orchestra, Richter conduct- 
ing. A distinguished American critic once wrote that 
“Also sprach Zarathustra” should be played once every 
season, and the audience be limited to poets, musicians 
and madmen. The latter being Over-Men, would grasp 
its sad truths. Notwithstanding this dictum, the Queen's 
Hall audience, which looked essentially sane and prosaic, 
followed the performance with deep attention and ap- 


plauded vigorously at the finish. The work seems to ap- 
peal directly to Richter’s temperament and the breadth 
and strength of the tone which he gets.from his orches- 
tra enormously increases the transcendental power of much 
of the music. I am inclined to believe that up to the 
present “Zarathustra” is Strauss’ greatest acheievement; 
however this may be, it is certain that, leaving out of the 
question its musical value qua music, as a tone poem it 
is unparalleled for its cleverness, originality, daring, and 
lofty conception. The program also included Saint-Saéns’ 
violin concerto, in B minor. The solo was played by the 
talented young American violinist, Albert Spalding, with 
good tone and technic, and the audience was liberal with 
its applause. 
Ss & 

The well known Rosé Quartet, of Vienna, appeared for 
the first time in London at the Aeolian Hall, on Monday 
afternoon. The program was made up of Beethoven’s A 
minor and Schubert’s D minor quartets, with the “Theme 
and Variations Movement” from MHaydn’s “Emperor” 
quartet sandwiched between the two. The unity and 
balance of the Rosé Quartet are very remarkable, and the 
quality of tone produced is very beautiful. All the same 
I found the perfection of their playing somewhat me- 
chanical, chiefly because, consciously or not, they fre- 
quently sacrifice emotional expression to beauty of tone. 
The playing indeed is always somewhat “dead,” and this 
was particularly noticeable in the last movement of the 
Beethoven quartet, which was lacking in emotional impulse 


and rhythmical accent. M. C, 
<= 


LONDON NOTES. 


Two new singers that are to come before the public in 
their own recital during March are Mr. and Mrs. Ingo 
Simon. Mrs. Simon is perhaps better known as Mrs. 
Cleaver-Simon, having under the former name made a 
successful tour in America. Mr. and Mrs. Simon are now 
permanently located in London, so they will be often 
heard in public, both at their own recitals and other pub- 
lic and private musicales during the season. On March 
11 they will appear at Aeolian Hall, singing the entire 
program, which will include solos for each, as well as 
a number of duets, for they rather make a specialty of 
duet singing. Mrs. Simon’s voice is a mezzo, and Mr. 
Simon rejoices in a fine tenor, both voices having been 
trained in the same method, the old Italian, so their sing- 
ing is always a pleasure. They will be heard in some 
rare old duets and the program will be of much interest 
musically. 7 

Mr. and Mrs. Simon each have their own studio in 
their home, the one occupied by Mrs. Cleaver-Simon be- 
ing on the lower floor with a door leading into a beau- 
tiful garden, the conservatory also adjoining the room, 
so there is always a charming view of flowers and trees, 
quite country like, and equally quiet. Mr. Simon’s “den” 
is at the top of the house, having the same outlook as 
the lower studio, the room occupying the width of the 
house, the two studios being of the same size. There 
is a rather masculine air about Mr. Simon’s room, with 
the guns, fishing rods, bows, arrows, etc., but it looks a 
capital place to study in. These two clever musicians, 
who understand their profession thoroughly, know they 
have something of value to impart to those who wish 
to learn to sing, and they are devoting part of their time 
to teaching. Some of their pupils come from as far away 
as Manchester—where they gave a concert recently that 
delighted all who heard them, and where, by the way, 
they expect to give another on March 18, this time in the 
Schilla Austalt. 

The singing of duets by husband wife will be interest- 
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ing, from not only the musical point of view, but from 
the fact that it is not often there are two singers of ability 
in one family, or if there are two capable of such work, 
they usually prefer to appear singly. 


=e <= 


The wedding of John Hudson Tillett to Esta D’Argo 
took place at St. Saviour’s Church, Hampstead, on De- 
cember 29, with Clara Butt’s little daughter, Joy, as brides- 
maid, and Mr. Tillett’s partner, R. Leigh Ibbs, as best 
man. Esta d’Argo is one of the well known singers in 
London, and Mr. Tillett is a member of the firm of Ibbs 
& Tillett, concert direction. There were many and beau- 
tiful presents received from the friends of the bride and 
bridegroom, many famailiar names in the world of music 
being seen on the cards. The bridegroom presented the 
bride with a grand piano, and there were gifts from Mr. 
and Mrs. Kennerley Rumford (Mme. Butt), Mr. and Mrs. 
Ben Davies, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Bedford (Liza Leh- 
mann), Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Boosey, Mr. and Mrs. Pedro 
J. Tillett, Mr. and Mrs. Archibald Ramsden, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fagge, Mr. and Mrs. Tivadar Nachez, Plunket 
Greene, and many others. Numerous presents from Amer- 
ica and Australia are on the way. 

eS = 

The Hallé Choir at Manchester recently presented 
Charles Santley with a silver cigar case. The gift was 
made at a private meeting before the commencement of 
the Free Trade Hall concert, where he sang in “Elijah.” 
Mr. Santley said that he had been fifty years a profes- 
sional, and that in 1854 he was in Manchester, where he 
sang at the Salford Cathedral. It is understood that the 
form of the testimonial to Mr. Santley, to commemorate 
his fifty years of public life as a singer, will be a large 
concert, the proceeds to be invested in an annuity for the 
veteran singer. 

eS & 

The program sung by Helen Fraser last week was com- 
posed entirely of English and Scottish songs, many of them 
the well known old ones. “Nymphs and Shepherds” was 
the first number sung, while all were of equal interest and 
merit. The Scottish songs were traditional ones, the whole 
finding much favor with the audience. George Mackern 
assisted and Violet Thomson was the accompanist. 

Ss & 

Under the conductorship of G. H. Betjemann, the High- 
bury Philharmonic Society was recently heard in a mis- 
The overtures to “Rosamunde” and 
“Die Meistersinger” were played by the orchestra, and one 
of the orchestral numbers was a “Serenade Espagnol” 
from the pen of the late G. Richard Betjemann, son of 
the conductor, who died some years ago. The chorus was 
heard in Villiers Stanford’s “Revenge” and Cowen’s “John 
Gilpin.” Madame Hands and Kennerley Rumford assisted 
as vocalists, and Tivadar Nachez as violinist. 

eS & 

Ihe second Léndon recital by Godowsky will take place 
at Bechstein Hall on the afternoon of March 2 

eS & 

Before their departure for Australia next July, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kennerley Rumford (Madame Butt) will give a fare- 
well concert at Albert Hall. 

eS & 

Che vocal recital given by Eugenia and Virginia Sassard 
on Monday evening at Aeolian Hall was one of the best 
recitals heard in London for some time. These two young 
Americans have made a prominent place for themselves in 
London, but the recital on Monday was far and away the 
best work they have ever done in public. The program 
showed at a glance that much time and thought had been 


cellaneous concert 


spent on it, the numbers all being of an unusually high 
order, and many of them quite new to the London public. 
There were six duets in the first group—“Der Abend” and 
“In dem Garten an dem Flusse,” by Tschaikowsky; “Die 
Flucht,” “Das Véglein,” “Die Trennung” and “Scheiden 
ohne Leiden,” four Moravian songs by Anton Dvorak. 
These were all charming songs, or rather duets, charm- 
ingly sung, and all equally interesting from first to last. 
Then Eugenia Sassard sang Cornelius’ “Brautlieder,” re- 
ceiving two hearty recalls; again came duets—“The Flower 
and the Sunbeam,” Wakeling Dry; “La Mascarade de Ver 
sailles” (1633-1687), J. B. de Lully, and “Dans le Jardin 
d'amour” and “La Belle Rosemonde,” by H. Busser. The 
first one was sung in English, the three last in French 
In the group of solos sung by Virginia Sassard, the “Im 
Kahne,” by Grieg, had to be repeated. The other songs 
were “Mondenschein” and “Der Schmied,” by Brahms; 
“Die Frihlingsnacht,” Rachmaninoff; “Depuis le Jour,” 
Charpentier, and “Holiday Time,” C. Deacon. This group 
was sung with great charm of voice and manner by Miss 
Sassard, who could have easily taken more than the one 
encore besides the Grieg. Ending the program with the 
duet “La Source,” by Galiois, brought a most enjoyable 
evening to a close, and there was only to congratulate the 
young sisters on their fine work, their marked advance- 
ment, thank them for so much pleasure, and take away 
the recollection of an unusual evening of song 
ce & 

Florence Collingbourne, who played San Toy for some 
time and who retired from the stage on the occasion of 
her marriage, has appeared as a concert vocalist recently. 
Her singing of French songs was particularly to be com- 
mended, winning much applause from the audience. Robin 
Overleigh was also heard at the same time, and Hilda 
Barnes played some violin solos. 

ce & 

“Alexander's Feast,” by Handel, was heard for the first 
time in Albert Hall last week. Ben Davies, Harry Dearth 
and Ethel Wood were the soloists. 

eS = 

There were many interested people at the last Broad 
wood concert, where Camille Chevillard and Hugo Becker 
gave the first performance of the former’s sonata in B flat 
for piano and ‘cello. At the close there were compliments 
for both performers. 

eS & 

The first appearance of Christopher Maony last weck 
showed that he is a bass singer of capabilities. The one 
defect, too great use of the tremolo, can be remedied by 
this singer if the matter is only called to his attention 
He sung six operatic excerpts, the “Infelice” from “Ernani” 
being specially well sung. He will probably be heard in 
opera some time in the future, if that is his ambition 

eS = 

Some time in February, Bertha Moore will go to the 
Continent, where she will give lectures on musical sub- 
“She will deliver a 
at Brussels on the 2oth. 

fe €& 

Next Saturday, at the concert of the Queen's Halli Or- 
chestra, Ernest von Dohnanyi’s new “Concertstiick” for 
‘cello and orchestra will be performed, the solo part being 
played by Hugo Becker. 

te & 

There was the usual large audience last Saturday at 
the Chappell ballad concert, Esta d’Argo taking the place 
of one of the announced singers. Ben Davies added “T'll 
Sing Thee Songs of Araby” to those set down for him on 
the program. Dalton, Baker, who is one of the favorite 
singers at these concerts, was obliged to repeat his song, 


jects and composers. “song-lecture” 
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as were Mr. Rumford and Margaret Cooper. Johannes 
Stockmarr played some piano solos, and Kreisler received 
most enthusiastic applause, being obliged to play an encore 


The Concert Club, which was founded for the purpose of 
providing concerts on Sunday afternoons, opened their 
season for 1907 last Sunday, the hall being crowded with 
interested listeners. Sefior Arbos, as before, was conduc- 
tor, a capital performance of the overture to Mozart's 
“Nozze di Figaro” being given, as well as of the “Siegfried 
Idyll” and two movements from Saint-Saéns’ symphony in 
A minor. A great feature of the concert was the perform 
ance of the “Variations Symphoniques” of César Franck, 
the piano part being played by Harold Bauer, who also 
played an impromptu of Schubert and Saint-Saéns’ “Etude 
en forme de Valse.” Next Sunday there will be a cham- 
ber concert devoted to Spanish music and the program 
will include works by Arriaga, Rubio, Alvarez and Arbos. 

eS & 

The Dulwich Philharmonic Society will give their third 
concert of the season on February 9. The soloists engaged 
are Maria Titiens, Aimee Ferdinand, Gwladys Roberts, 
John Bardsley and André Kaya 

eS & 

A new composition by Arnold Bax, for piano and violin, 
was played from manuscript at Mrs. Drinan’s last Sunday 
afternoon. Mr. Wolstenholme, the blind organist, impro- 
vised from a theme given him, and there were recitations, 
Miss Cockburn being accompanied in hers by Mr. Bath with 
incidental music. 

eS & 

Arrangements have just been completed for a season of 
French opera at the Coronet Theater in the spring. Among 
the works to be performed with the original libretto will 
probably be Planquette’s “Les Cloches des Corneville,” 


Audran’s “La Mascotte” and Messager’s “Veronique.” The 
The company will be formed of French artists 
ce & 
The musical committee of the National Eisteddfod, 


which is to be held next August at Llangollen, Wales, has 
decided tc invite Richard Strauss to act as adjudicator in 
the chief choral contests 

eS & 

Carl Reinecke’s overture, “Friedensfeier,” is to be per 
formed for the first time in England at the coneert of the 
Stock Exchange Orchestral and Choral Society's concert in 
Queen’s Hall next week. The program also includes Sibe 
lius’ “Finlandia” and Plunket Greene will sing St 
“Songs of the Sea.” 


inford’s 
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for violin 
be 


Of particular interest 
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of J. D 


concert next 


from the pen 
Barn 


is it 


and piano 


Davis, will performed at the Phillips 


week that the 
first performance e¢ in London of MacDowell's fourth piano 


sonata, styled “Keltic,” is also promised on that occasion 
fe & 
Harold Bauer's recital on Friday afternoon is attracting 
much interest 
Ct 
Albert Spalding was the soloist at the London Symphony 
Orchestra concert, Dr. Richter conducting, on Monday 


evening at Queen's Hall. He played the solo part in the 


concerto in B minor, by Saint-Saéns, and scored a great 
success. The excellence of his performance well merited 
all the applause and compliments he received. The andan 
tino was played with great taste and expression. Mr 
Spalding will be heard at a number of concerts during the 
spring and “season.” 
ft & 
At Mrs. Drewett’s the other day there was some music 
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Miss Drewett playing, and Alice Ellison 
Eustache de Lorey also played 
recent compositions. By the way, 
1 rather funny combination in some of 
ts, playing Bach at Bath, Birmingham 
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“Tristan und Isolde,” Covent Garden. 
WEDNESDAY. 
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Covent Garden. 
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Verkaufte Braut,” 
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jano recital, “Fidelio,” 


FRIDAY. 
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SATURDAY 


estra, Leonora Sparkes and Leon Sametini’s 


SUNDAY. 
Albert Hall; 
tra, Queen’s Hall; 


the Concert Club, 
operatic concert organized by 
in aid of sufferers by the 


Orchestra, 
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Covent Garden 


Haarlem Philharmonic Musicale. 


man-Gould, s and J. Humbird Duffey, 
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added numbers to 
was the piano accom- 
Gould was in fine voice and sang 
French and English, by 
Flegier, MacDowell and Par- 
illy charming was her interpretation of the 
Dites Moi,” and “Stances” 
by Flegier 


oprano, 
e the ingers at the 
the Waldorf-Astoria 
Jeannette Powers, violinist, 
and Chester Steele 
Chapman 
songs in German, 
elitz, Dubois, 


“Maman, 
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and manly voice gave pleasure in 
n German and English, by Schubert, Schumann, 
Chadwick. Miss Powers played 
" by Sarasate, and other pieces by Hubay, 
iubert. The concert was closed with “Passage 
(Hildach), sung by Mrs. Chapman-Gould 
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will be given Thursday morning, April 11. 


FUTURE MUSICAL EVENTS IN NEW YORK. 


Opera every Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
nights, and Saturday matinee, and Sunday night con- 
certs, Manhattan Opera House. 

Opera every Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
nights, and Saturday matinee, and Sunday night con- 
certs, Metropolitan Opera House. 

Organ recitals, Thursday during Lent, at Old Trinity, by 
Moritz E. Schwarz. 


Thursday evening, February 14, concert by the Rubinstein 


Club, Waldorf-Astoria. 

Thursday evening, February 14, concert devoted to the 
performance of old music, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Sunday evening, February 17, “The Creation,” to be given 
by the People’s Choral Union, Hippodrome. 

Monday afternoon, February 18, piano recital by Birdice 
Blye, Mendelssohn Hail. 

Tuesday evening, February 19, concert by the Adele Mar- 
gulies Trio, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Wednesday evening, February 20, piano recital by Mamie 
Silberfield, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Thursday evening, February 21, concert by the. Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall. 

Thursday evening, February 21, 
Quartet, Cooper Union Hall. 

Friday evening, February 22, concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Baptist Temple, Brooklyn. 

Saturday afternoon, February 23, matinee by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall. 

Wednesday evening, February 27, concert by the Kalten- 
born Quartet, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Thursday evening, February 28, concert by the Kneisel 
Quartet, Association Hall, Brooklyn. 

Thursday evening, February 28, concert by the Russian 
Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall. 

Thursday evening, February 28, concert by the Olive Mead 
Quartet, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Friday afternoon, March 1, New York Philharmonic public 
rehearsal, Carnegie Hall. 

Saturday afternoon, March 2, Symphony concert for young 
people, Carnegie Hall. 

Saturday evening, March 2, New York Philharmonic con- 
cert, Carnegie Hall. 

Tuesday evening, March 5, concert by the Kneisel Quartet, 
Mendelssohn Hall. 

Thursday evening, March 7, concert by the Musica] Art 
Society, Carnegie Hall. 


concert by the Marum 


Saturday evening, March 9, concert by the New York 
Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall. 

Sunday afternoon, March 10, matinee by the New York 
Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall. 

Thursday evening, March 14, concert by the Russian Sym- 
phony Society, Carnegie Hall. 

Friday afternoon, March 15, New York Philharmonic pub- 
lic rehearsal, Carnegie Hall. 

Saturday evening, March 16, concert by the New York 
Philharmonic, Carnegie Hall. 

Tuesday evening, March 19, “The Apostles,” production by 
the New York Oratorio Society, Carnegie Hall. 
Thursday evening, March 21, concert by the Boston Sym- 

phony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall. 

Thursday evening, March 21, concert by the St. Cecilia 
Club, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Thursday evening, March 21, concert by the People’s Sym- 
phony Society, Cooper Union Hall. 

Friday afternoon, March 22, concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Quartet, assisted by Katharine Goodson (piano), 
Mendelssohn Hall. 

Friday evening, March 22, concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Baptist Temple, Brooklyn. 

Friday evening, March 22, concert by the People’s Sym- 
phony Society, Carnegie Hall. 

Saturday afternoon, March 23, matinee by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall. 

Sunday evening, March 24, concert by the New York 
Arion, Arion Club house. 

Tuesday evening, March 26, “The Kingdom” (Elgar), by 
the New York Oratorio Society, Carnegie Hall. 

Saturday afternoon, March 30, Young People’s Symphony, 
Carnegie Hall. 

Tuesday evening, April 2, concert by the Kneisel Quartet, 
Mendelssohn Hall. 

Thursday morning, April 11, musicale by the Haarlem 
Philharmonic Society, Waldorf-Astoria. 

Tuesday evening, April 15, concert by the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Wednesday evening, April 17, piano recital by Lhévinne, 
for the benefit of the MacDowell Fund, Mendelssohn 
Hall. 

Thursday evening, April 18, concert by the Rubinstein 
Club, Waldorf-Astoria. 

Sunday evening, April 21, concert by the 
Liederkranz, Liederkranz Club house. 
Tuesday evening, April 23, concert by the Musurgia, Car- 

negie Hall. 

Friday afternoon, February 15, piano recital by Gertrude 
Peppercorn, Mendelssohn Hall, 
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RECORD OF THE PAST 
WEEK IN NEW YORK. 


Wednesday evening, February 6, “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “I Pagliacci” (double bill), Manhattan Opera 
House. 

Wednesday evening, February 6, “Tannhauser,” 
itan Opera House. 

Wednesday evening, February 6, piano recital by Madame 
Trotin, assisted by M. Adolfe, baritone, Mendelssohn 
Hall. 

Thursday morning, February 7, musicale by the Haarlem 
Philharmonic, Waldorf-Astoria. 

Thursday evening, February 7, concert by the Russian 
Symphony Society, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler soloist, 
Carnegie Hall. 

Thursday evening, February 7, “Mignon” 
ance), Manhattan Opera House. 
Thursday evening, February 7, concert by the Olive Mead 

Quartet, Association Hall, Brooklyn. 

Friday afternoon, February 8, public rehearsal by the New 

York Philharmonic Society, E! Ruegger 


Metropol- 


(special perform- 


lsa soloist, 
Wassily Safonoff conductor, Carnegie Hall 

Friday afternoon, February 8, song recital by Alessandro 
Bonci, for benefit of the Home for Aged Men and 
Aged Couples, Waldorf-Astoria. 

Friday evening, February 8, “Faust,” 
House. 

Friday evening, February 8, 
Pagliacci” (double bill), 

Friday evening, February 8, concert by the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Friday evening, February 8, concert by the People’s Sym- 
phony Auxiliary Club, Cooper Union Hall 

Saturday afternoon, February 9, “Mignon,” 
Opera House. 

Saturday afternoon, February 9, “La Boheme,” 
itan Opera House. 

Saturday afternoon, February 9, 
young people, Carnegie Hall. 

Saturday afternoon, February 9, violin recital by Francis 
Macmillen, Mendelssohn Hall 

Saturday evening, February 9, concert by the New York 
Philharmonic Society, Elsa Ruegger soloist, Wassily 
Safonoff conductor, Carnegie Hall. 

Saturday evening, February 9, “Aida” 
Manhattan Opera House. 

Saturday evening, February 9, 
House. 

Sunday afternoon, February 10, concert by the Volpe Sym 


Manhattan Opera 


“Hansel and Gretel” and “I 


Metropolitan Opera House 


Manhattan 
Metropol 
for 


symphony concert 


(popular prices) 


“Aida,” Metropolitan Opera 


phony Orchestra, Anton Hekking soloist, Carnegie 
Hall. 
Sunday evening, February 10, operatic concert, Manhattan 


Opera House. 
Sunday evening, February 10, operatic concert, 
itan Opera House. 


Metropol- 


Monday afternoon, February 11, song recital by Susan 
Metcalfe, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Monday evening, February 11, “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“I Pagliacci” (double bill), Manhattan Opera House 

Monday evening, February 11, “Madam Butterfly” (first 
New York performance in Italian), Metropolitan Op- 
era House. 

Tuesday afternoon, February 
(special performance at 
tan Opera House. 

February 12, 

popular 


and Gretel” 
Metropoli- 


12, “Hansel 
popular prices), 


“La Sonnambula” (special 
prices), Manhattan Opera 


Tuesday evening, 
performance at 
House. 

Tuesday evening, February 12, joint concert by the Pitts- 

Paur conductor, and Mendels- 

A. S. Vogt conductor; solo 


burg Orchestra, Emil 


sohn Choir, of Toronto, 


ists: Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Janet Spencer, George 
Hamlin and Herbert Witherspoon ; Hall 
Tuesday evening, February 12, concert by the Mendelss 


Glee Club, Mendelssohn Hall 


Carnegie 


ohn 


Ellen Bowick’s Readings with Music. 


Ellen Bowick will give a reading of several great poems, 
with musical settings, at Mendelssohn Hall, on Thursday 
afternoon, February 28. In London, Miss Bowick ay 
peared at the ballad concerts, which have attracted uni 

5 


versal attention in England and this country. One of 
programs included Dickens’ “Christmas Carol 
that has been 


music, highly praised 


critics 
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MUSICAL BYWAYS OF PROVIDENCE. 
Paoviverce, R. I., January 30, 1907. 

The Jules Jordan Opera Company, under the direction 

‘f Dr. Jules Jordan, presented the opera “Martha” at the 


THE 


Providence Opera House, January 24, 25 and 26, for the 
1efit of charity. Flotow’s popular opera was excellently 
g by the following cast and a large chorus: 


Harriet, maid of honor to Queen Anne..Carrie Doty-Spooner 


I Tristan de Misleford, her cousin.. Ernest W. Sprague 
Plunkett, a ae ee re el Albert E. Burrow 
I brothe afte eourd Earl of Derby. Walter E. Rogers 
id Lady Harriet......Frances Rhodes Livsey 
.Edward Lariviere 
Pitt ovevetantphepcenecael Bessie Hanna 
. Fred Disbrow 
rye Corinne Rovelto 
Vitt . Essie Rice 
ft € 
One of the recent musical events of importance was the 
ecture recital of the works of Edward A. MacDowell, by 
Hans Schneider, for the benefit of the MacDowell Fund. 
ft 
[he Adamowski Trio, of Boston, played recently at a 
ription musicale at Churchill House. 
tJ 
Another very interesting and instructive lecture was de- 
ered at Churchill House by Louis C. Elson, of Boston. 
Mendelssohn” was the subject. 
fe 
Madame Sembrich is announced in song recital on 
March 12 
Z 


Che Choral Society of the Stewart Street Baptist Church, 


Franklin Wood, conductor, is rehearsing Stainer’s “Cruci- 
on.” 
 €& 
Germaine Schnitzer, the young Austrian pianist, was 


urd here in recital Wednesday evening, under the auspices 
Musical Association. This was her sec- 
| appearance here, her first being with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra last month. No contemporary pianist 
within the past few years has been accorded a more hearty 
was stormy and 


the Providence 


enthusiastic reception. The applause 
he was obliged to respond twice with encores. 
CE 
An interesting organ recital was given by Arthur H. 
Ryder, in Grace Church, Thursday evening. He was as- 
ted by Harold S. Tripp, tenor, whose artistic singing 
tly to a very enjoyable program 








AMERICAN TOUR 1906-7 


“OER OIRECTION HENRY A BRAY 
OF COMMONWEALTH BUIL OM 
ee 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, and Clifford Wiley, bari- 
tone, will be the assisting artists at the second Arion con- 
cert next Tuesday evening. The chorus will sing part 
songs under the leadership of Dr. Jules Jordan. 

FraNkiin Woop. 





Petschnikoff in Texas. 


Alexander Petschnikoff, the Russian violinist, played at 
concerts in Dallas and Houston, Tex., with brilliant suc- 
cess, Some of the criticisms follow: 


Alexander Petschnikoff first came to America seven or eight years 
ago. Before his coming the columns of every musical paper had 
been full of stories and press comments regarding him and his play- 
ing. He had only to play to convince the public that his fame was 
well deserved, Since that time he has not wanted for audiences in 
America, because he is everywhere recognized now as one of the 
few really great violinists. Petschnikoff is strong of build, with a 
face upon which is stamped a peculiar expression of determination. 
His features remain immovable when he is playing. He is modest 
appearing and thoroughly absorbed in his art. He has no manner- 
ismg except sincere or natural ones—occasional swaying of the body 
to some irresistible rhythm or else perhaps moments when he leans 
over his violin and presses forth some long impassioned notes that 
serve to exoress the imprisoned temperament of his soul. 

There was no doubt concerning Petschnikoff’s artistic and imme- 
diate success here last evening. The program was one of wide 
possibilities—but why not some other concerto besides the Vieux- 
temps? Quite true, it is beautiful, notwithstanding the wear and 
tear it has been given, but then this is a day when we dare to listen 
to or demand an occasional concerto from Brahms, Tschaikowsky or 
Saint-Saéns—but then they demand the support of a good orchestra. 
Mr. Petschnikoff created the Vieuxtemps anew last evening. In the 
first movement there was power of true feeling, which was closely 
followed by the second movement, in which the artist revealed much 
expression of tenderness and melancholy in the cantilena. 

Bach chaconne—the musical goal to which all ambitious violinists 
strive to ascend! Here is intelligent art, breadth and dignity of ex- 
pression. Mr. Petschnikoff's generally broad and ineffected style, 
together with his inestimable qualities of repose, assured us that 
he was worthy to perform the chaconne. The rendition was one of 
classic purity and ripe musical intelligence.—Dallas News. 

It is seldom—so much so, indeed, that the average exception occurs 
not annually—that Dallas music lovers are given the rare treat that 
was afforded in the recital by Alexander Petschnikoff, the world re- 
nowned Russian violinist, at the Dallas opera house Friday night. 
The audience was of the kind that can appreciate a feast, such as 
was afforded by this talented son of this troublous empire of the 
East. Petschnikoff himself admitted that he scouted at the idea of 
giving some of his most classical compositions to an audience of a 
“city so young and so far out in the West,” but admitted further, 
after his recital, that the enthusiasm: manifested would not admit 
of doubt of enjoyment and appreciation.—Dallas Times-Herald. 





Petschnikoff’s technic shows itself as being quite wonder working. 
What is more to the point as temarkable in the young Russian 
virtuoso’s playing is his true musicianly style of interpretation, 
his masterful setting forth of the emotional content of the classics 
of musical literature. His first number was the D minor Grieg so- 
nata. The melodic contours characteristic of this composition’s first 


movement, while distinctly defined are of extreme delicacy, and this 


‘SABEL KIAUSER 


Now Booking 
SEASON 1906-7 





exquisite design Petschnikoff developed first as a web of filmy fine- 
ness, and later, when the same succession of notes declared them- 
selves with a virile boldness of cven power, one experienced and 
understood how the whole gamut of intellectually pleasurable ex- 
citation may be run by the simplest statement of any truth (which 
is beauty) if it be but the true utterance of one whose special birth- 
right is a touch of the divine fire of genius. 

The Vieuxtemps fantaisie was a pure delight. The Beethoven 
etude, given as encore after insistent demands many times repeated, 
as pure musicianship, was a rich revelation—of course, the technical 
skill displayed in its execution was wonderful, too. As to the Bach 
chaconne, it was good to hear a real artist’s interpretation of it. 
The Russian made a remarkable effect of solidity in the three tone 
harmonies of this marvelous emanation from the mind and spirit of 
Bach. Of course, the individuality of the artists (as between the 
Hungarian and the Russian) laid each its mark upon the German's 
written message, as the warmth and glory of the sun’s rays may be 
tempered and colored by the medium through which they pass.— 
Houston Daily Post. 


Mr. Petschnikoff is now touring the Middle West. 





Kronold in Asbury Park. 


Not long ago Hans Kronold played in Asbury Park, 
N. J., when he made many new admirers because of his 
unusually beautiful playing. Two daily papers’ criticisms 
read: 


Hans Kronold, the celebrated ‘cellist from New York, might 
aptly be termed the wizard of that popular instrument. He seems 
to have the ability to make the "cello do just what he wants it to 
do in the way he wants it. He can get more big, round tones out 
of the instrument than most any other player; he can: also get the 
softest, effect've, beautiful tones; he plays rapidly just as well as 
he does more slowly. He is an artist—Evening Press. 


Mr. Kronold then played two of the four numbers assigned him 
on the program. First he gave the Chopin nocturne, oy. 27, No. 2 
It showed his complete mastery of his instrument and his ability as 
a high class soloist. Closing his eyes, he seemed to abandon him- 
self to the true artist’s manner in bringing out every detail of the 
composer's idea. In the player’s hands the ‘cello seemed to be al- 
most a living, breathing thing. The second number, Popper’s “Vito,” 
was a dainty style piece requiring a faster tempe than the nocturne, 
but all the more pleasing because of its‘direct contrast to the other. 

When Mr. Kronold appeared for his second solos he first played 
Rubinstein’s “Kamennoi Ostrow.” The 
dreamy order; the piano sounded like a harp; then came a wonder- 
ful cadenza, followed by soft, with tremolo effect, 
dying away finally in harmonics that were tender and restful. The 
scherzo that followed, by Goens, opened with a forte movement of 
good tempo. It was quick, spirited, 
of the music lover. At its close the continued applause brought 
Mr. Kronold and he played “Humoresque,” one of Borschek’s works 
It was just what its name indicates, in style and harmony, and 
ended ir tones almost like those of a flute.—Journal, 


introduction was on the 


smooth tones 


enlivening, and stirred the soul 


out 





Third Margulies Trio Concert. 

The Adele Margulies Trio—Miss Margulies, pianist; 
Leopold Lichtenberg, violinist, and Leo Schulz, ‘cellist 
will give the third concert of the season at Mendelssohn 
Hall on Tuesday evening, February 19 
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London Daily Express.—Creatore’s band is incomparably fine, and he gave us the most notable band concert London has heard. 


February 


Wednesday, 13, Evening—Van Curler Opera House, Schenectady, 
Be 

Thursday, "4: Matinee and Evening—Majestic Theater, em N. Y. 

Friday, 15, Evening—Wieting Overa House, Syracuse, N. 

Saturday, 16, Evening—Burtis Auditorium, Auburn, N. Y. 

Sunday, 17, Matinee and Evening—Baker Theater, Rochester, N. Y. 


February 
Monday, 18, to Saturday, Seer 2 N, vy 
Sunday, 24, Matinee and Eveni yrays’ Armory, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Monday, 25, Evening—L Bey ning Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Tuesday, 26, Evening—Opera House, by be Ohio. 
Wednesday, 27, Evening—Auditorium, for Y. M. C. A., Canton, O. 
Thursday, 28, Evening—City Opera House, Wooster, Ohio. 


Creatore’s route for March includes engagements in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky. 
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An American Vocal Teacher for Florence, Italy. 


Americans desirous of pursuing operatic careers are of- 
fered in Italy for the coming season exceptional privi- 
leges. George Sweet, the well known professor of vocal 
culture and operatic coach of New York, is to establish 
himself in Florence, Italy, as teacher, coach, friend and 
counselor of his country people. 

Mr. Sweet’s own inclination to return to the scenes of 

his personal studies and triumphs as operatic artist, have 
suggested this move. The unusual success achieved abroad 
by capable Americans as teachers of music in Berlin, Lon- 
don, Paris, have produced inducements and completed 
the temptation. In May, New York will lose Mr. Sweet, 
one of its most genial, intelligent and refined citizens, and 
one of its best known professors. With the professor and his 
family goes a small circle of appreciative disciples 
this side, who will form the nucleus of what all wish 
to be a brilliant and prosperous future. He has chosen 
Florence, first, because of its climate, specially favorable 
to foreign vocalists. Then for language, 
Italian for the student-artist. will be no dialect 
to unlearn, no accent to hamper and obstruct engagement. 
Artistic surroundings, the possession of several opera 
houses, with orchestral and concert possibilities, freedom 
from those futile distractions disastrous to study, and the 
large privilege of economy in living, for students to whom 
this is an item, have combined to decide the matter of 
location. 

In Italy, Mr. Sweet will carry on the traditions of his 
own masters, such as Salvini, the elder, in acting; the 
great creator of roles, Varesi, in dramatic impersonation, 
and Vannucini, in vocal production. With these he will 
unite his invaluable experience with the gifts, character 
and needs of American students. The latter value cannot 
be too strongly accented. Thousands of young people 
highly endowed, have sunk under these rocks of misun- 


from 


its the pure 


There 


derstanding inevitable between the wholly foreign artist 
and the American student-artist. Lack of language with 
which to communicate, eccentricity and impatience of 
manner, and a total lack of anything like educative meas- 
ures, make a gulf impassable between them, costing mints 
of time and money, if not of both voice and spirit. This 
new success abroad of our music teachers is largely due 
to the peculiar American clearness and insight in present 
ing things, and in making them profitable. When to this 
is added, as in Mr. George Sweet’s case, successful oper 
atic experience 
ough familiarity with the languages, and a long list of 


professional artists created in his New York studios, there 


of two decades at home and abroad, thor 


is every occasion for confidence in his teaching and as 


to its results. Should any be desirous of profiting by this 
opportunity to go into Italy from here under the care 
and guidance of Mr. and Mrs. Sweet, in the spring, or 
of joining them in Florence, or of going from Paris into 
Italy for further study, communications may be received 
from now on at the Sweet studio, 489 Fifth avenue. 





Granberry Piano School Exhibition. 

Another exhibition of piano playing according to a 
method that is logical and artistic was given on Saturday 
afternoon, week before last, at the Granberry Piano School, 
in Carnegie Hall. Especial interest was aroused by the 
presence of Scriabine, the Russian composer-pianist. Mr 
Scriabine was anxious to see some elementary work, and 
seemed most delighted at the manner the children trans- 
posed their pieces. Posey Hayes, aged five and a half years, 
played two pieces, a March by Faelten and a study by 
Mueller, in several keys, at the request of Scriabine. 

Six players—Marie Ackley, Gertrude Bailey, Anna Berry, 
Eva Cummings, Edith Weisback and Mrs. Charles G 
Painter—performed an arrangement of the overture to “II 
Matrimonio Segreto,” by Cimarosa. In the exhibition of 
the Faelten System of Foundation Piano Instruction, pieces 
by Baumfelder, Gurlitt and Mueller were played by Alex- 
ander Emery, Tom Emery, Elizabeth Emmons, Ethel King, 
Robert Masters, Emeline Maxwell, Juliette Meylan and 
Charlotte Spooner. Solo numbers from the works of 
classic, romantic and modern composers were performed by 
Ruth Blackford, Miss Spooner, Winifred Notman and Mrs. 
Painter. The closing number of the program, the Beetho- 
ven trio, op. 8, was played by Stella Barnard (piano), Alice 
Ives Jones (violin) and Cora Goldthwaite (‘cello). As 
usual, there was a large and highly pleased audience. With- 
in two years M. George Folsom Granberry, the director of 
this school, has become one of the noted and successful 
masters of the piano in New York. Little Miss Barnard, 
who played the piano part in the Beethoven trio, is only 
twelve years old. : 








Organ Recitals by Moritz E. Schwarz. 
Moritz E. Schwarz is planning to give four organ recitals 


in Old Trinity, Broadway, head of Wall street, Thursdays 


in Lent. Mr. Schwarz has also been giving recitals in New 
Jersey. At his last, in the Arlington Avenue Presbyterian 


Church, Jersey City, Mr. Schwarz played the “Concert 
Phantasy,” by Arthur Bird, and numbers by Lux, Wood- 


man, Guilmant, Buck and Batiste. At this recital Mr 
Schwarz was assisted by Marguerite Palmeter-Forrest, so 
prano; Elsa C. Rochow, contralto; David T. Lamond, bari 


tone, and the choir of the church 
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guerite Steinberger, Bertha Shalck, Freda Buesing and others. 


Paul Veron, Bern; Maria Orthen, Leipsic. 
Elsa B. Harris, Adele Krueger, Mar- 
>. Armstrong and others. 


jowman, 
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by 


WILLIAM C. CARL 


34 West 12th Street. New York 
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Frederic Mariner Tales a House. 

All readers of Tue Musicat Courter are familiar by 
this time with the educational work of Frederick Mariner, 
the technic specialist. According to Mr. Marinex’s theory, 
it is possible for any student of the piano to acquire reli 
able piano technic, if the method of training is followed 
and the method is neither laborious nor uninteresting, for 
Mr. Mariner is able to establish muscular and nerve con 
meet the de 


ditions with the best results. In order to 


mand for greater teaching facilities, Mr. Mariner has taken 


an entire house at 37 West Ninety-second street The 

residence is already known as the Frederic Mariner Stu 

dios. The building has three stories and affords ample 

accommodations for Mariner's progressive work Stu 
dents’ recitals are given from time to time 
Grienauer in Memphis. 

Memruis, Tenn., February 3, 19 
The third artist concert of the season given by the Bee 


thoven Club, on Friday, February 1, with Kar! Grienauer, 


‘cello virtuoso, and Mme. Grienauer, 


Mr 


opening 


was an 


accompanist, 


unqualified success Grienauer came to Memphis un 


heralded, but his number at once established his 


ability as a performer of exceptional attainments. His 
playing is characterized by breadth of tone and artistic fin 
ish. An unfortunate mistake regarding the program ox 
rhe 


Club one program and the artist not 


curred. management having sent to the Beethoven 


playing the same, re 


sulted in every number (with a few exceptions) being 
changed. By her artistic accompanying Mrs. Grienauer 
added much to the musical enjoyments of the evening 

M. T 


Madame Trotin's Russian Recital. 


Mme. Trotin, a French pianist, who has made a special 


‘ 
: 
Mendels 


She played 


study of Russian salon music, gave a recital in 


sohn Hall, Wednesday evening of last week 
a program of eighteen numbers from the smaller works of 


Rimsky-Korsakoff, Arensky, Karganoff, 


ischaikowsky 


Grodsky, Rachmaninoff, Patchulsky, César Cui, Gla off 
Boroffka, Koretschenko, Stscherbatscheff, Kopilow, Wran 
gell, Liadow, Borodin, Blynsky and Scriabine. The pieces 


included such forms as valse, novelette, 
Mme 

player of charming taste with ample technical skil 

Adolfe, a 


added to the interesting evening by singing Russian songs 


lnpromptu, To 


mance, barcarolle, and prelude Trotin proved a 
ll to sat 
isfy all rational listeners. M Russian baritone, 


The audience was most responsive and appreciative 


Kneisel Quartet Concert. 


Che Kneisel Quartet, assisted by Clara Mannes, 5 
played the César Franck quintet at Mende! 
day evening of last week 


ianist, 
[ues 
© flat 
major and another Beethoven number, “Grosse Fugue,” and 
Glazounoff, cx 


The performances 


ohn Hall 
The Beethoven quartet in I 
an “Interludium” by 


mpleted a program of 


unusual interest. were up to the usual 


artistic level established by the Kneisels 


Boonton Choral Society Concert. 


The first concert of the Boonton Choral Society, of 
soonton, N. J., was voted a fine success. The concert took 
place at the Boonton Lyceum, on Tuesday evening, January 
29. Wilbur Luster was the conductor. The soloists is 
cluded: Alfred Piccaver, tenor, and George E. Clauder 
‘cellist. The chorus sang numbers by Sydenham, Barnby 
Ambrose, Sullivan, Mildenberg, Claassen and Pinsuti 

Recital by John Braun. 

John Braun, an American tenor, who has studied in 
Europe for several year will give a recital nm Men 
delssohn Hall, Monday afternoon, February 25. Mr. Braun 


has made a number of 
Boston and other cities 


concert appearances in Philade Iphia 


ince his return to this country 


5. C. BENNETT 
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A MUSICAL WEEK IN BROOKLYN. 


Brooxtyy, February 11, 1907. 

Phursday of last week, the Olive Mead Quartet played 
at a concert in Association Hall, under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Institute. These fair players have attained a 
high artistic standing, and in their performances of two 
the Beethoven, in A major (op. 18, No. 5, and 
Dvorak, in F major, op. 96—their instruments were 
ilways in tune. Despite the fact that these young women 
are also soloists, they showed that seriousness and earnest 
musicianship that the world hitherto thought belonged only 

Between the quartets, Miss Littlehales, the ’cel- 
1 Miss Mead, the first violin and leader of the or- 
The ‘cellist disclosed her skill as 


quartets 


ot 
ic 


] f ne 
st, an 


ganization, played soli. 


a technician in her numbers, an arrangement of Schubert’s 
Du bist die Ruh,” and “Caprice Sclav,” by Schar- 

Miss Mead, in a romance by Arthur Foote, the 

ely “Humoresque,” by Dvorak, an intermezzo by Jen- 


j 
ind ad 


madrigal by Simonetti, proved a delightful 
as she does, all the essentials of 


r, possessing, 


rd in playing. Alexander Rihm was the assisting 
ompanist 
ft €& 

Matja von Niessen Stone was the singer at Wilford 
Watters’ Morning Musicale, at the Pierrepont Assembly 
Root n Monday morning, February 1:. Max Herzberg 
vas at the piano 

ft & 

Hugo Troetschel had the difficult Bach “Passacaglia,” in 

C minor, on his program for the 128th recital at the Ger- 
Evangelical Church (Monday evening, February 11). 
her striking work played by Mr. Troetschel was an 

mn te by Theophile Muffat, who lived in the early 

t of the eighteenth century. The assisting singers were 
Gertrude Albrecht, soprano, and Max Wertheim, tenor. 

tt 

ri lay evening (St. Valentine’s Day) the Pittsburg 
Orchestra, with Emil Paur, as conductor, and Gabrilowitsch, 

Oo give a concert at the Baptist Temple. The 

p m is as follow Symphony, in F minor, No. 4, 

kowsky; piano concerto, in E flat major, Liszt; 
Rameau; “Spanish Rhapsody,” Chabrier; sym 
poem, “Les Preludes,” Liszt. 
f & 

Leopold Wolfsohn will present his talented pupil, Edith 
Milligan, at a recital in Memorial Hall, Friday evening, 
ry 15. M Milligan will play the Bach prelude 
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and fugue for organ, in G minor, arranged for piano by 
Theodore Szanto, and works by Scarlatti, Schumann, 
Chopin, Leschetizky, MacDowell and Paganini-Liszt. 
cS 
Madame Sembrich is to have the assistance of a string 
orchestra, and Isidore Luckstone at the piano, Thursday 
evening, February 21, when the prima donna sings at the 
Baptist Temple, under the joint auspices of the Brooklyn 
Institute and Wilford Watters, director of the Morning 
Musicales in Brooklyn. Madame Sembrich’s numbers in- 
clude the aria, “Ah fors e lui,” from “Traviata,” and songs 
by Schubert, Brahms, Schumann, Hahn, Bizet, Beach and 
Arditi. SE BS 


Madame Samaroff is announced as the soloist of the 
concert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, at the Baptist 
Temple, on Friday evening, February 22 (Washington’s 
Birthday). 





Marie Hall to Tour Australia and South Africa. 

Marie Hall, the English violinist, is soon to begin an 
extended tour of Australia and South Africa. En route 
to these countries, Miss Hall will play in a few cities in 
Canada and the United States, opening at the Monument 
Nationale, Montreal, on March 4, 1907. During the same 
week she will play in Quebec, Kingston, Toronto (two 
concerts) and Hamilton. Miss Hall’s farewell recital at 
Queen’s Hall, London, on January 29, was given under dis- 
tinguished patronage as follows: Her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra, H. R. H. Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein; Her Grace Adeline, Duchess of Bedford; Her 
Grace the Duchess of Wellington, Her Grace the Duchess 
of Sutherland, the Lady Evelyn James, the Lady Mary 
Scott; Felicia, Countess of Lindsey; Mary, Countess of 
Harrowby; the Countess of Ancaster, the Countess of 
Dalhousie, the Countess of Elgin and Kincardine, the Lady 
Borthwick, the Lady Kinnaird, the Dowager Lady Napier 
of Magdala, the Lady Wimborne, the Lady Carbery, the 
Lady Stanley of Alderley, the Lady Ampthill, the Lady 
Llangattock, Lady Cooper, Lady Tritton. 





Julian Walker in Connecticut. 


Julian Walker continues in the same line of success which 
marked the beginning of his season early in November. 
The manner in which this basso is acquitting himself read- 
ily indicates that he is worthy of laurels. Two criticisms 
are reproduced: 


Julian Walker needs no introduction to Norwalk, having sung 
here several times before with great success. It is safe to say that 
he was the drawing card that packed the hall last night. He was 
in splendid voice and fairly outdid himself, arousing his audience to 
a high pitch of enthusiasm. He is constantly growing in musical 
stature and bids fair to become one of the greatest of American 
His selections comprised a large variety, ranging from 
a simple Scotch song to Handel. * * * Another song which ex- 
hibited the singer's art to great advantage was the “Monotone.” So 
skillful and delicate was the varied shading given that one could 
hardly realize that the entire song was sung on one tone; one could 
almost imagine a melody. * * * He charmed the large and 
critical audience.—Norwalk Sentinel. 


singers. 


The entertainers weie Julian Walker, the famous basso, and the 
string quartet. Mr. Walker presented a varied program that fully 
tested his magnificent voice, and though all the songs were different 
in character they were rendered in a that showed the 
artist’s great talent. The calls for encores were frequent, but Mr. 
Walker steadily declined until the third series when the applause 
became so insistent that he acquiesced. * * * The event was 
pronounced one of the most successful functions ever given in Nor- 
walk.—Norwalk Hour. 








Whitney Tew Well Received in Providence. 


This season, Whitney Tew, the basso, has made two suc- 
cessful appearances in Providence, R. I. He sang at the 
performance of Elgar’s “King Olaf,” which the Arion Club, 
of Providence, gave earlier in the winter, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Jules Jordan. In a criticism of this concert, in 
the Providence Tribune, the reviewer wrote, as follows, 
about Mr. Tew: 

The bass, Whitney Tew, appeared to be in fine trim, and in the 
many recitatives allotted to the bass, and in his solo, he used a 
bold, firm voice to the best advantage. 

The following excerpt is from a criticism on a recital 
that Mr. Tew gave at Churchill House, Providence, on 
January 4: 

Mr. Tew showed an admirable catholicity of taste, and the 
result was a list of songs quite fresh and unhackneyed, as compared 
with the offerings of many recital programs. Moreover, as he sang 
the most of them exceedingly well, the pleasure of his hearers was 
doubled. Byron E. Hughes aided materially by his tasteful and 
sympathetic work at the piano. The full program was as follows: 


en: OG A IID so. uh o h obkpews caces ceduccasuae Handel 
Pe NE 6h sc iac i sas Vas eehs bh ogs Cdebes te cine wean Martini 
ee ee Bn sleek ks o06k dd¥d ecen aah Paiesiello 
ee I, ID Bas 5 hhc oc ve dednnep bade dans oéeeceas Mozart 
Re A EE GN Os i vias ceacs coneabscasvacceei occas Bach 
PTE 2 nso bd Chad és obkdn vad sbeneedaadeus Old English 
The Kilkenny Cats........... ) Vesela ee <inanwenreeen Old Irish 
Re Res I BO 5s ache Oks a inches 4enskaedbeekal Richard Strauss 
A, nsec oc shane sbddasakateewakbtbeus’ . Verdi 
AMET Vaaoi cipdantch ras ckudesiccen saber cans Henschel 
Pe. Ge. TAN ia ek heated sei nei eat ide Henrion 


Song Cycle, A Soul’s Tragedy.................. Frederic Fairbanks 
What the Old Elm Saw. 

Jealousy. 

His Soul’s Transition. 


Marching Song, More Daisies..................045. Liza Lehmann 


Ne I CON 6 aa duced din cedcins ctinacns Saese Liza Lehmann 
CO TI ia ceiie chncts naidees vee scened Hermann Lohr 
Se ND. ons ade ce duns cane sane e<oadue Vincent Thomas 
Sot Me IE. big aicbeed ne oes tvpeeeecasticnee Battison Haynes 


It is rare to find a bass voice so solid and full as that of Mr. 
Tew, with sufficient flexibility to lend itself easily to the smooth 
and clean execution demanded by the Handel aria, and one or 
two other things on his program. And perhaps rarer stil! for the 
possessor of such an organ to be able to use the half voice with 
good effect or to display the necessary lightness of touch in songs 
with a touch of humor or a strain of quiet sentiment. When it is 
said that Mr. Tew has all these qual'fications easily within his con- 
trol, it may. be understood that he has all the equipment for a 
successful recital artist. The voice itself is a true bass, sonorous, 
rich in quality, quite admirable in the lower and middle registers 
As is almost always the case with voices of that caliber, there is 
difficulty in preserving the tone quality when essaying high notes, but 
within what may be called the natural range of his voice, Mr. Tew 
manifests a fine ability to control his splendid organ, and adds much 
to the pleasure of his singing by skillful nuancing, and the use of 
varied tone color. His diction is admirably clean, and he enters into 
the spirit and meaning of his songs with commendable sympathy and 
intelligence.—Providence Evening Bulletin, Tanuary 5, 1907. 
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Of the pianists who have come across the Atlantic this 
season to tour the United States none has won a more 
legitimate success than Germaine Schnitzer, who, having 
played in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and several 
other cities in the East, is now filling engagements in the 
Middle West. When she arrived in this country a month 
or so ago, she was almost unknown here, although she had 
won a high reputation in Europe. The first time she played 
in Boston her status was at once settled. Every subsequent 
appearance has tended to enhance her reputation, and now 
no other pianist is more conspicuously in the eye of the 
public 

Germaine Schnitzer is not a German, as her name might 
indicate, but she is French, having been born in Paris nine 
teen years ago. However she came of German stock and 
inherited from her mother decided musical talents, whicl 
early manifested themselves. Showing a pred 
ilection for the piano, she was placed in charge 
of a capable teacher, who, recognizing her gifts, 
took a deep interest in her and was careful in 
laying solid foundations upon which a fine supet 
structure has since been reared. Young Miss 
Schnitzer was exceptionally well placed and 
enjoyed such privileges as few pupils are pet 
mitted to enjoy. She was very young when she 
began her musical studies and was serious from 
the beginning. She was earnest and industrious 
and made rapid progress. She evinced a de 
cided preference for the classics and had no 
fondness for the light and trashy music upon 
which young pupils usually dot« It was de 
cided that she should enter the Paris Conserva 
toire and soon she matriculated in this institu 
tion Che principal of the piano department 
was Pugro, who accepted Miss Schnitzer as one 
of his pupils and directed her development with 
care. He soon acknowledged her uncommon 
talents and predicted that she would become one 
of the best pianists in the school. While pur 
suing her studies under Pugno she was taking 
a course in several other departments and when 
she was graduated from the conservatory had 
passed through the entire curriculum. Before 
she left the institution she was the winner ot 
the first prize. So high a distinction never 
before had been won by one so young. Every 
step the pupil had taken was directed by Pugno 
and her course was controlled by his wise coun 
sels The young woman seemed imbued with 
unquenchable ambition and was animated by a 
sincere love of her art. She had a definite cor 


ception of her mission and conformed to high 
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ideals even as a girl 
When Miss Schnitzer left the Paris Cor 
servatoire she was a well equipped concert 


pianist with a large repertory, and yet she did not think 


it wise to begin her public career. With a view of still 
further enlarging her repertory, polishing her technic un 
der the direction of one of the most brilliant and scholar 
y of the expositors of the Liszt school and a 
} 
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quiring the most authentic ideas with regard to in 


terpretation, Miss Schnitzer went to Vienna and entered 
the school over which the eminent Sauer presided Phis 
conservatory received only advanced pianists for a finish 
ing course. The young woman from Paris presented so 
girlish an appearance when she presented herself to Sauer 
that he was disposed to reject her because of her imma 


turity; when, however, she played for him, he was com 


ly surprised and expressed astonishment at her powers n various cities. and a numb 
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MUSICIANS OF EASTERN MAINE. 
tanocon, Me February “ 
The Bangor Symphony Orchestra have invited their 
friends and former patrons to a public rehearsal at Society 


Hall, Sunday afternoon, February 10. This orchestra was 





organized in the fall of 1846 and wave successfully a course 
of concerts for nine seasons. Last year, on account of loss 
of several members by death and removal from this city 
the organization was not complete enough to continue pub 
lic concerts but this se ison, with the addition f Minx 
promising young players, rehearsals have been resumed 
and there is prospect of Bangor people hearing some good 
instrumental music soon, and much credit and many thanks 
are due the conductor and manager, H. M. Pullen, for his 
efforts ft & 

Sara Peakes and many of her pupils are prominent in 
musical circles of Eastern Maine. Miss Peakes will sing 
in a concert at the Presque Isle Opera House February 
20 with Roland J. Sawyer. ‘cellist; Joseph Goodrich, reader 


Wilbur Cochrane, pianist: in Oldtown. February 26, wit 
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Lent begins today and everybody ought to give up some- 
thing. Let musicians give up playing and singing for nothing. 
aiiaanemadeletaliiie 

SoMesBopy reports that THe Musicat Courter is for sale. 
It is. The price is only ten cents per copy, published every 


Wednesday. 
peManOy wees ae 


THe Musicat Courier will be issued this week twenty-four 
hours later than usual, owing to the holiday, Lincoln’s Birthday, 
on February 12. 

eel 

APPLYING political economy to some local musical conditions, 
we should say that New York’s supply of Russian music is a good 
deal larger than the demand. 


Tue Sun of February 10 solemnly informs benighted New 
Yorkers that Chaliapin, the Russian baritone, has been engaged 
by the Metropolitan for next season. THE Musical Courter 
spread that news over six continents three weeks ago. 

— O-—— 

Tue fact that there is fine opera every night this week at 
the Manhattan is significant in itself, but not nearly so important 
as the fact that there are fine audiences at the Manhattan every 
night this week. The clink of dollars in the Hammerstein box 
office tells an eloquent tale to all wh» care to listen. 

Se ET SR 

OscaR HAMMERSTEIN announces that he has engaged Cleo- 
fonte Campanini as the chief conductor at the Manhattan for the 
next two years, and that Melba has signed a contract to sing there 
a number of times next season, in addition to consenting to make 
sixteen appearances during the present winter, instead of only 
ten as originally agreed upon. Experts will recognize these an- 
nouncements as unmistakable evidences of prosperity at the Man- 
hattan Opera House. New York no longer guesses about Ham 
merstein ; it goes to his performances. 

ecgien nen pontiphinee 


Tere is an article in another part of this issue of the paper 
on the subject of “Off Pitch Singing,” which should be read by 
as many persons as possible or more even, if that were practical. 
The article requires a reply from some authorities on the subtle 
point brought forth and during an investigation which might fol- 
low the request for a reply, a remedy might be found which would 
then serve an excellent purpose in music and in the vocal art. 
There is no need at present to press the matter any further. The 
article must be read and digested and then it should be followed 
by some experts, not vocal teachers, but men who have made a 
special study of that part of the human organism to which the 
reference is made. 


iccllpisilania 

Dr. Orro Nerrze., the distinguished pianist lecturer, sailed 
for Europe on February 9, aiter a stay in this country lasting 
some two months. Dr. Neitzel made an excellent impression as 
one of the most scholarly musicians Europe has ever sent us, and 
both in his talks and his piano performances exerted a strong 
educational influence on his hearers. Dr. Neitzel’s example 
should be followed by the musicians of this country, who are 
usually specialists in only one direction. He has distinguished 
himself not only as a pianist, lecturer, teacher and critic, but also - 
as a composer, conductor, musical historian and essayist. Alto- 
gether, Dr. Neitzel’s career is one uf the striking manifestations 
of European musical culture, a culture which demands of great 
musicians that they be intellectuals and not merely tinklers on an 
instrument and strewers of notes on music manuscript. How 
many of our visiting or resident virtuosi would be able to do what 
Dr. Neitzel did just before he sailed, when Fritz Scheel was 
suddenly incapacitated from leading the Philadelphia Symphony 
concerts last Friday and Saturday? Dr. Neitzel was the soloist, 
and the program scheduled his playing of the Beethoven phantasie 
for piano, orchestra and chorus, and also embraced Beethoven's 
“Ninth” symphony, and the quartet from “Fidelio,” for two so- 
pranos, tenor and bass. Qcheel asked Dr. Neitzel to conduct the 
concert and referred to him as “the greatest living authority on 
teethoven.” Of Dr. Neitzel’s activity, the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger said: “He conducted the symphony with an academic 
authority and essential knowledge of tradition, making an un- 
doubted impression upon the audience. His piano playing in the 
‘Phantasie’ was given with an equal dignity and intellectual au- 
thority. In his prefatory remarks before the symphony he out- 
lined the debt of Beethoven to musicians such as Bach, Haydn 
and Mozart.” In the “Phantasie” a member of the orchestra 


wielded the baton. 
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From the Editor’s Point of View. 





MACKENZIE AND STRAUSS. 





Paris, January 28, 1907 

Americans here are somewhat surprised on learning that 
some of the papers in New York have at last awakened to a con- 
dition which THe Musicat Cotrier has been pointing out in 
various directions for a quarter of a century past. 

Long and persistently has this paper been telling its read- 
ers that the absurd claims of the New York daily paper music 
scribes, to the effect that the Metropolitan Opera House repre- 
sented the greatest aggregation of operatic talent to be found in 
Europe, were making us a laughing stock, and that the 500 opera 
houses of the Continent were places in which many good voices 
and refined artists could be heard, and many with talents worthy 
of support. The system of the daily press of New York, fol 
lowing out its provincial character in claiming that because an 
article belonged to New York it must, necessarily and as a conse- 
quence, be the best, has not only proved a fallacy in most in 
stances, but in the case of the Opera has prevented resident 
American singers from any opportunity of a hearing by creating 
an actual boycott against them, but it has also surrounded the 
old guard at the Metropolitan with an aureole, producing the feel 
ing that our opera was the only first class article, and that after 
its management had “scoured” Europe for singers there was 
nothing left here worth listening to, every season, every season 
be it understood. Tue Musicat Courter has constantly ani- 
madverted upon the fact that Europe, whence the singers and 
opera artists come, seemingly did have them, for otherwise 
Americans at home would be encouraged, and yet were they not 
only discouraged, but the old guard followed year upon year 
until their very names became as stale as their constantly re 
peated pictures. 

I suppose that in the last dozen years the picture of Emma 
Eames has appeared in the New York daily papers several thou- 
sand times ; Sembrich’s picture on an average eighty times a year 
in the various papers and so forth and so forth. 

Evidently Mr. Hammerstein agreed with the view of this 
paper, for he certainly would not have taken chances if he had 
pursued the line of argument laid down by our wise New York 
scribes who are never over here to study conditions on the spot, 
as Disraeli advised. Hammerstein knew there must be other 
singers, for if Europe was good enough to supply the Metro 
politan, it might be good enough to supply him, and at last the 
New York Sun appears to acknowledge the whole corn in the 
following editorial : 


The Rival Operas. 


Whatever may be the final result of Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s musical enterprise, he has already 
proved the falsity of one operatic tradition former 
ly held in local reverence. The performances at 
his opera house have shown that there are good 
singers in Europe who remain unknown to this 
public, and that the foreign field is by no means 
so barren as New Yorkers had been led to believe 
Mr. Hammerstein's efforts were confined almost ex 
clusively to one department, as he sought chiefly 
singers of Italian opera He has demonstrated 
that there are still artists of the kind he desired 
much superior to others that have been presented 
here as the best to be engaged in Europe. If New 
York's latest impresario has established this fact 
in reference to the Latin countries, who is to ex 
plore the German operatic theaters on behalf of our 
opera? 

Competition seems just as vital to art as to 
trade, and Mr. Hammerstein has supplied a quick- 
ening incentive to all impresarios of the future 
His enterprise is bound to have an influence fa 
vorable to the musical interests of this town. 





That idol, therefore, the monopolistic Metropolitan Opera 
House singer without a European counterpart, is a dead one and 
can never be revived. The lesson is a welcome one, but it also 
has a collateral issue. It will result in opening up opportunities 
for Americans who, through the Metropolitan boycott, were 
prostrated so far as a career at home was concerned. As sure 
as THe Musicat Courter was sound on the position it assumed 
on the presumptious theory regarding the Metropoliton will 1t 
also prove right regarding the final advent of the American 
singer and musician. 


ce ce 


Through courtesy of our Montreal correspondent, Mr 
Harry B. Cohn, I have seen a copy of the New York Literary 
Digest in which the Evening Post of New York is quoted as 
protesting against the continued inundation of Russian melody 
in the person of many Russians, and the shelving—the continued 
disregard of the American composer. Well, this is one of our 
old complaints, too, as is well known. There is no reason what 
ever why the Russians should not come to America when ther 
is an opening; they are as welcome as the French, German or 
any other Slavic or Teutonic musicians. It is not the foreigner 
who is to be harangued for making America his musical Mecca; 
it is the American. 

The orchestral situation is in such hands in New York that 
the cleverest American composer—were he John Berlioz Rice or 
Hector Rice Berlioz—could stand no chance whatever Phe 
New York conductor, who could give the American composer 
his justice in America, is himself ambitious to be known as a 
composer, and he will not give any American an opportunity 
and even if he did so, the conducting would not be of that qual 
ity which is necessary to illustrate the character of a work of 
prominence. It is all done too slovenly, too indifferently, with 
out sufficient rehearsing (orchestral rehearsing is the soul of 
orchestral performances), and thus the American composer 
would actually suffer more through a public performance by the 
leading New York orchestras than he does in his present 
obscurity. 

The present New York musical cabal must first be smashed 
before American composers can get even a fair hearing at home 
and hence many of them are now residents of Europe, ince 
pendent of the miniature clique of New York, that has just been 
exposed by Hammerstein’s moral victory and by the Evening 
Post and Literary Digest. 

This paper will also continue unceasingly in forcing upon 
the musical world the facts as they exist, and in doing so it is 
merely pursuing a naturally ethical course. Because this is so; 
hecause this paper has always first considered the ethics of the 
case and not its own interests has it reached its world-wide cir 
culation and importance. And if at length the New York cabal 
succeeds and destroys fully the value of America to the Amer 
ican musician, this paper will show him or her the avenues in 
Europe through which a career can be made—and that is on 
of the objects of the editor’s present residence in Europe. Hope 
is not to be lost. The time will come when the American com 
poser will receive his dues from the world at large, just as the 
American teachers of music in various departments are securing 
a firm hold in Europe. 


ee & 


And now permit herewith a lengthy reproduction from a re 
cent number of the London Daily Telegraph of a lecture deliv- 
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ered by a prominent English composer, Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie: 


flicting results produced by their combination. The 
opera of “Salome” Sir Alexander characterized as 


MODERN MUSIC. 


Sirk A. Mackenzie’s CriTIcIsMs 


His outspoken criticism of modern composers, 
especially Richard Strauss and Max Reger, was the 
hief feature of the first of two lectures on “The 
Latest Phases of Music,” which Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, principal of the Royal Academy of Mu- 
delivered at the Royal Institute on Saturday 
ifternoon, Commenting, in the outset of his re 
marks, on the freedom with which some modern 
sers wrote whole pages of consecutive com- 

on chords, with their consequent fifths and oc- 
aves, and of the frequency with which they re- 
sorted to what were called “false relations,” Suir 
\lexander sat down at the piano, played a few 
rather startling illustrations of this sort of com 
position, and said it all seemed to him “very like 
ttle boys getting into a forbidden jam cupboard, 
themselves a real, genuine treat.” 
Nowadays, he went on, Strauss used 


und giving 
(Laughter. ) 
entire dissonant chords without the least hesita 
tion, and counterpoint which did not fit, either 
separately or in conjunction, on the top of 
them. Here Sir Alexander played a few bars from 
the “Heldenleben,” and remarked that, “however 

ch our ears may have become used to plenty 
of dissonance, this kind of so called counterpoint 
makes no pretence at chiming together at all, and 

merely a jumble of cacophonous sounds.” The 
chief forces which have influenced modern music, 
Sir Alexander said, were these: (1) The Roman 
ticists; (2) the advent of program music; (3) 
Be rlioz, 


of departure that were still being exploited; (4) 


from whom were to be dated several points 
Liszt, with his new form, the symphonic poem 
and his rhapsodies, full of fresh turns and sur- 
prising advances in the technic of the art; and 
(5) the commanding figure of Wagner, whose 
operas, in their sequence, were themselves an ex 
umple of individual development equaled only by 
that of the great Beethoven himself. One essen- 
tial point to note about modern music was that 


was not any more based upon diatonic con 


mances, plus a reserve fund of chromatics with 
which to emphasize the high lights and the dra- 
matic or emotional expression; but it practically 
was built upon chromatic dissonances, This was noth 
ing but a reversal of the old order, and when it 

is kept in mind, the more recent developments 
ere easy enough to follow, since out of this 
fundamental fact chiefly arose the radical changes 
in harmonic sequences and part writing and other 
departures. Another point to be marked in mod 
ern composition was the decrease in the produc 
ion of abstract or absolute music Abstract and 
program music had been running side by side for 
many years, but the prevalent tendency was almost 


He had 


seen modern music described as being in a fluid 


universally in favor of imaginative work 


state, and the expression was perhaps not too far 
fetched. Much that had lately been written about 
it by the essayists was also in the same state of 
fluidity, and the general verdict of those who cul 
tivated the prophetic habit was the usually fairly 


ife one that its ultimate destination lay in the 


lap of the gods. (Laughter.) Certainly the very 
latest consignment of musical nuts was hard to 
rack That which annoyed and distressed the 
ear of one generation, however, might merely more 
less pleasantly tickle those of the next; and the 

vel harmonic progressions or solid lumps of dis- 

onance considered outrageous today might prob- 
ibly be received with equanimity a month or two 
nee. From this point Sir Alexander set out on 

ipid analytical review of the writings of 

rd Strauss, whom he described as “a modern 
who drives his musical motor at 
disdainful of 


levelopment of the composer’s style in his 


the moderns, 


all police traps.” 


' ’ 1 
reakneck peed, 


as first illustrated and his later harmonic 
style freely criticized and later on his chief in- 
strumental 


compositions were analytically dis 


sed, his tone poems being described as “prac 
ally a compendium of the characteristics of the 
nodern movement, upon which their composer has 


After 


peaking of the “Domestic Symphony,” Sir Alex 


exercised a greater influence than any other.” 


ander observed that it was not easy to reconcile 
possession of undoubtedly great gifts, excep 
tional polyphonic skill, and genius for instrumental 
lor with the singular choice of either impossible 
or puerile subjects for their inspiration, or the ex 
ploitation of merely stunning orchestral uproar, the 
heaping of one disconcerting discord upon another, 
and to believe in the artistic sincerity of the con- 


an exhibition of bad art and questionable taste, 
as “teeming with musical exaggerations of the 


most disgusting and repulsive kind,” and as “a 
great desert of the most hideous combinations of 
sound ever put on paper.” Transferring his atten- 
tion to Max Reger, to the consideration of whose 
works the concluding portion of the lecture was 
devoted, Sir Alexander described that compara- 
tively new composer as an offshoot from Strauss 
and an excellent example of the process popularly 
known as “going one better.” (Laughter.) Though 
Max Reger’s writings had not either the inten- 
tion, the force, the color, or the animal spirits of 
Strauss’s work, they represented an interesting 
phase of music, as revealing the art stripped not 
only of its last remaining principles, but of at 
least two of its vital characteristics—melody and 
rhythm. What remained was a monotonous and 
featureless product. If they could imagine such a 
thing as “sterilized” music—music without emotion 
or expression—they had it here. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie is justified in his own 
view. He grants the right of opinion to others, as 
it also embraces his own right to his own opinion, 
and hence, under that enlightened theory, I may say 
something myself on Sir Alexander’s opinion of the 
musical value of the works of others—for he is a 
composer himself. 

To play a few bars or many bars on a piano of 
Strauss’ “Heldenleben” is no musical demonstration 
at all; furthermore, it is an injustice to Strauss, and 
next it is an underestimate of the audience’s capac 
ity of differentiation. Any intelligent person pres- 
ent could have asked Sir Alexander whether the 
piano could give an adequate idea of Strauss’ in- 
strumental coloring or his orchestral effects, and, 
next, whether the pillaging of contexts on the part 
of illustrators is fair to the subject. “Heldenleben” 
is a poem; to pick out a verse or two and repeat 
them through a tin whistle, as compared with an 
elocutionist who would deploy the sentiments 
through his inflections, deflections, moods and vari- 
eties of human speech is about the same thing as to 
play on a piano a few bars and expect to show what 
the tone poem is. It is just for such reasons— 
namely, the impossibility to transfer the work as it 
stands in its entirety, or to convey parts of it 
through a piano or a short example—that persons 
who wish to know what Strauss or Mozart or Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie composed must hear the com- 
position. The composition was not written by 
Strauss for the piano, and even then it could be 
played in justice to Strauss by a pianist of capable 
attainments only. 

The pedantic musician will always deplore the 
decadence of music, as it is asserted by him, and at- 
tribute it to the very forces Sir Alexander marshals 
up. He will always stand by the old edifice, and 
every brick in it will be shown as an evidence of or- 
dered architecture, of law and plan, and of the pow- 
erful influence of the compass. No aberration there ; 
everything is just as it should be, and, even if it is 
a symmetrical building that does not inspire a mo- 
ment of emotion—it is a correct and proper one 
anyway. The distance between each pillar is just 
according to rule ; the height of the ceiling is as pre- 
scribed in the books on architectural harmony, and 
the angle of the portico in its relations to the two 
sides is absolutely perfect. When the next man 
comes forward and wants to put a dome on a build- 
ing he suggests, he is denounced as a heretic because 
the old style has a flat roof. All that is necessary 
to see the same tendency in other arts and periods 
is to look up the struggles of the geniuses of the 
past, the very men who defied pedantry, and, be- 
cause they had the royal nature of insisting upon 
telling the truth as they saw it and knew it and felt 
it, were their names inscribed on the immortal scroll, 
and each one had to struggle against set form, 

They did in astronomy what was done in music, 
only that the musicians were safer in their period of 
existence. Sir Alexander can find in the copies at 
the British Museum of the old London Musical 
World in the year 1830, or just before or directly 


after, the same kind of efforts to prove Beethoven's 
heresies, as he now feels should be exposed in the 
Strauss case. Every man who insists upon getting 
out of the yoke of his time or the theories of his day 
will find the pedant and the conservative opposing 
him and ascribing unworthy motives to his motives. 
Liszt! Why, there are critics today who claim that 
his works are utterly redundant, and that their in- 
eptitude is disclosed by the fact they are already 
decaying. The dynamic flashes of contrast are called 
vulgar orchestral noise, and the melodic treatment is 
a glittering sham due to the utilization of a folktone 
not adaptable to any classical style of writing. 
Granting that Liszt has not reached the heights of 
the great tone poets, yet the gorgeous colors, the 
masculine and virile treatment of sublime subjects, 
and the development of orchestral coalescence, using 
the instrument as a unit of expression instead of a 
mere implement to express contrasts of musical 
form, make his compositions not only interesting 
but actual models of study, unless one desires strictly 
to follow the models of the musical ancients. But not 
every one will abide by permanence ; there are some 
human beings who deny that the last word was said 
by Beethoven or by Max Reger. The world is aglow 
with search and research, and if Richard Strauss 
uses a saxophone and Beethoven did not it may be 
due to the chronological fact that there was no sax-" 
ophone in Beethoven’s days, and history shows that 
although there was no saxophone in Beethoven’s 
days, yet that did not stop the saxophone from ap- 
pearing, later on, in the orchestra. Because in 1807 
the average orchestra consisted of 40 or 50 men it 
did not signify that in 1907 it should have only 51 
or 52. If there was any reason why the orchestra 
of 1807 should have grown from the orchestra of 
Bach with a few dozen men to 40 or 50 men in 1807. 
there is no reason why in 1907 the orchestra should 
not be go men. Had Sir Alexander lived in 1807 
and been told that in 1907 he would lead an orches- 
tra of go, considered (now) as balanced, proper and 
truly legitimate, he certainly would have been 
amazed—not at the fact that he might be leading 
orchestras 100 years, because that, after all, would 
not have been so strange to him, but—judging en- 
tirely from his mental attitude as shown in his lec- 
ture, amazed at the very suggestion that in 1907 
the orchestra would reach in extent 90 or 100 play- 
ers. 

Orchestral evolution is no more than one of the 
physical necessities growing out of the demand for 
more tone volume, for more tonal variety, and for 
more power and a great division of instrumc<ntal 
duty. The Romanticists is the name given to a 
group of composers that represented a phase of the 
general esthetic movement that clamored for more 
freedom of expression. People want to be free from 
fetters. They demanded representation. The pe - 
ple never get it under restrictions, whcther in poli- 
tics, religion, art or music or society, and therefore 
they “evolute,” and when they apply force it is called 
“revolute.” To be held in the bondage of a form 
or a series of traditional theories or a set of revolu- 
tions is not acceptable, and hence the age that is 
ready evolutes out of the old into something more 
agreeable to that age, and this does not mean that 
the old is discarded. If the new has any virtue it 
will help to bring into stronger relief than ever be- 
fore the virtues of the old. The Romantici:ts did 
that very thing with the classics. Schumann has 
aided all of us better to appreciate Beethoven, and 
it is to Schumann that we can attribute our sense 
that enables us to scent in Beethoven's last sonatas 
the fragrance of the romantic. In fact, it is all a 
matter of logical, or at least human progression, the 
simple outpouring of the human fancy and the to!- 
erance of human imagery, and these delectab'e 
phases of the mind cannot be controlled by any set 
form or formule the moment they are environed by 
new conditions and relations. It is because Strauss 
appeals to a common modern sentiment, as did Bee- 
thoven in his day, Schumann in his and Wagner in 
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his, that the whole world has a sentiment of sym- 
pathy for him. He speaks as we wish to hear it. 
And there comes the rub. Can we hear what 
Strauss plays? Not all of us. There are many 
concert patrons who are incapable of hearing certain 
combinations. To them these combinations appear 
as they do to Sir Alexander, cacophonous and as 
But is it a dissonance only because the 
rule is not followed? 
without rule? Can it 
rule? 


cdlissonances. 
Can it not be a dissonance 
not be a dissonance with 
Why can there not be a series of dis- 
sonances, actually essential to a final resolution? 
Is it not possible to find in dissonances a representa- 
tion as acute, as subtle, as refined as in a succession 
of harmonies? Is it not the contrast between the 
harmonies and the dissonances of the human mind 
that form the foundations of tragedy and of com 
Is every poem a Wordsworthian harmonic 
sequence? Was not there an Englishman named 
Shakespeare whose poetry (1 am not now referring 
to metrical laws, either) was full of the representa 


edy? 


tions of human discord as they were of the harmony 
of the human soul ? 

If Bach held to one rule to express his views of 
how it should be done, Strauss, if he tried to adhere 
to that rule, would probably fail most disgustingly, 
but does it follow that therefore he should altogether 
cease and not attempt it his way when it is in him 
to do so? 

Such would have been a splendid proposition to 
put before Raphael after he had left Perugino’s ate- 
lier. Such would have been an equally splendid 
proposition to present to Copernicus, whose works 
were afterward used for firewood because he de- 
cided to try another form in measuring the orb; be- 
cause he repudiated an older system, thus enabling 
us to get at the facts, although Strauss is not a re- 
pudiator for those who can hear him. There is the 
rub. Many people who today hear only the disso 
nances and whose grasp is restricted will be fol 
lowed some years hence by many people, who will 
wonder why such a legible score, such simple writ- 
ing, such clear and comprehensible themes and treat 
ment, created so much discussion. 

Sir Alexander illustrates this when he says that 
in the modern music (how can there be any modern 
music anyway? Music is always abreast of the time, 
expresses its period and belongs to it; it never can 
be ahead of the time or be modern; it is always with 
the time and part of the time. Some people, some 
minds, lag behind the time, but music is always with 
It makes no difference 
It is the music that 


us, aS we are with music. 
when the music was composed. 
is; and that is always with us isochronically) or 
composition there is a decrease of abstract or abso- 
lute. As he formulates the different styles, as seen 
in his remarks, very naturally with Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, romantic, program, Berlioz- and Liszt 
absolute. This recalls what Her- 
bert Spencer regarding the question of 
argument or discussion, He insisted, with right, 
that, before any discussion, the participants must 
first agree on a terminology; and this is also 
There 


music are not 
stated 


the case here. are some musical 
ple who would put romantic and program music, 
so long as it is free from any adjunct such as stage, 
scenery or similar accessories, under the head o1 
absolute or abstract music. Brahms’ “Requiem,” 
Schumann’s “Paradise and the Peri,” Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust” (not, of course, disguised in 


“Legend of St. Elizabeth” 


peo- 


opera form), “Liszt's 
being in the same category, in that question of abso 
lute music, with Bach’s “St. Matthew's Passion” or 
seethoven’s “Mount of Olives.” That terminology 
not being fixed, necessarily it would be useless to 
discuss this feature, and that is not essential, except 
to show that Sir Alexander actually restricts all ab- 
solute or abstract music to the period back of the 
Romantic or the strict imitators of that period, for 
it is, of course, admitted that those who merely imi- 
tate a school or a period or a style or a composer 
are not to be considered here at all, chiefly because 


no one considers them. Strauss would never have 
been discussed by Sir Alexander had he been an 
imitator, and without desiring to become personal, 
but necessarily to enforce a point, Strauss is not dis- 
cussing Sir Alexander ; neither is this article. 

It would be futile to attempt to analyze many of 
the remarks of the eminent English or Scottish mu- 
sicians, as, for instance, the statement about Strauss 
driving the musical motor at breakneck speed, dis 
dainful of all police traps, etc. Really, there is no 
analogy, from the point of view of one to whom 
Strauss’ scores are as lucid and transparent as those 
of his predecessors for a century back, and who can 
hear what is done by an orchestra playing his works, 
or one singing his songs to a sympathetic accom 
paniment. Because he does not imitate others it 
does by no means follow that there is any danger of 
accident or police traps to his musical motor. 

And as to the improper or puerile subjects, as Sir 
Alexander calls the Strauss matter, why, as a matter 
of course Strauss could only accomplish what he is 
doing by being at liberty to blend and weld together 
his subject and its musical expression. It is all one ; 
He could “Don 
Quixote” music to a “Hamlet” subject or to “Mrs. 


it is all a_ unit. not write his 


Warren's Profession,” nor could he put his “Don 
Juan” to Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” Does Sir 
that 


Some of those who believe that they have gauged 


\lexander believe possible with Strauss? 


his sense of the ridiculous feel as if he could do so, 
and it might be possible, but it would be discredita 
ble to him and his sincerity to urge such a possibil 
ity in view of what such critics of his works as Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie might then be tempted to 
say of him. 

eS & 

Music is one of the truly grateful subjects of lit- 
erary controversy, because so few musical people are 
capable of hearing alike. Asking one habitué what 
is his opinion of a new opera given here in Paris he 
will say, “Nothing to it”; the next will say, “Splen 
did”; the next, “Gave me ennui,” and the next, “! 
will go again to the next performance—it is very 
important.” Now, these are not people of yester. 
They are musical, they are professional, they are 
composers, teachers, players, critics—in short, they 


are in the musical world what the German calls 


“ tonangebend This happens all the time, every 


Hence the abundance of material for con 


And this is due to the plain fact that 


where, 
troversy. 
people do not hear alike. Musical people do not 
hear alike, Why should they not differ in the sense of 
audition when they differ in the sense of sight? 
There are the greatest divergences on tints in vari 
ous countries and in the same country. There are 
millions of color blind people and millions who are 
tone deaf. Hence this glorious field of musical con 
troversy. 

And it is perfectly safe, too; it is good for cen 
turies. Should a capable analyst take up a Strauss 
score and pull it to pieces—piecemeal—by showing 
with one example after the other how the rules were 
infringed upon, and such an analysis were to be 
Not one 


in a thousand of our readers, because no one but a 


published in this paper, who would read it ? 


pedant is interested in a disclosure of that nature, 
and there are in the whole world of music too few 
persons competent to follow to its end such an analy 
i Yet, if Sir 
really in earnest on this question, he would take up, 


sis. No one cares. \lexander were 
for instance, “Heldenleben,” and show, page per 
page, wherein the terrible and many polyphonistic 
crimes of Dick Turpin Strauss are centered. 

That would be an indictment of some value (why 
has no one done this in all this Strauss combat?) 
but to utter opinions, give out personal views, ex- 
press disagreement and try to show the whys and 
the wherefores is futile because there are one hun- 
dred thousand other Alexanders that people call 
great or small, who can also say the same or other 
or different things about Strauss, and all summed 
up goes into the ephemeral structure called musical 


discussion, which, as I say, can have no intrinsic 
value, because people do not hear alike, and they 
When 
the average leans toward a play, or author, or com- 


cannot hear alike because they are not alike. 


poser, or painter, or politician, or statesman it means 
He is the fit. He 
It is does not always 


that he represents the average. 
survives because he is the fit. 
follow that he is the fittest because he is the fit; but 
for the time being, and sometimes for a long time, 
he is the fit. 

lf all musical ears could hear alike, the situation 
would be materially changed, and Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie might be traveling the earth making 
commercial deals on the basis of a new opera and 
and yet he might not. But 
we do not hear alike because we are not alike, and 


older orchestral works: 


Richard Strauss has taken consummate advantage 
of that natural condition and is benefiting by it. A 
change may come or a more discriminating com 
poser might get in advance of Strauss and take the 
later benefits, all of which would be a simple repeti 
tion of history in millionfold cases ever since Tubal 
Cain made his first hit as a musical virtuoso, Sit 
Alexander Mackenzie, however, also has his satis- 
faction, for through the attention given to his other- 
wise interesting lecture by reprinting in these col 
umns, the world of music will know his views on 
Strauss, and now, if we could only manage to get 
Strauss on the platform with a piano and make him 
Say what he thinks of the compositions of Sir Alex- 
Mackenzie ! 


value; it would be an opinion probably as biased as 


ander It would have the same kind of 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie's, because people cannot 
hear alike, and if they could it might be embarrass 
ing Sir 


lor \lexander. 


BLU MENBERG 


PARIS AND PUBLICITY. 


lhe latest advices from the editor in chief of Tu 
MusicaL Courter are to the effect that the proposed 
“Salome” performance at the Paris Grand Opera 
has been indefinitely postponed, as already indicated 
by him in Richard 


previous communications, 


Strauss demanded more financial interest than the 
French Society of Authors was willing to grant, 
and, as they control the question of production in 
subsidized opera houses and theaters when it applies 
particularly to a foreign work, the scheme had to be 
abandoned. Strauss stands on the undebatable ground 
that “‘Business is Geschaeft,” and he is in accord 
with all those who believe that altruism is best ad 
vanced by first according to him who desires to ex 
ercise it the capacity to do so, and he cannot become 
an altruist in practice unless he first protects himself 
sufficiently by making enough for himself to be able 
to have a balance to do good with. That was Rich 
ard Wagner’s plan, Franz Liszt's plan, and Gou 


nod’s, and all the French composers who belong to 


the above named society had and have the sam 
plan, 
Self preservation is the first law of nature, for it 


is only through self preservation that we are ena 

bled to serve others, and Richard Strauss, and every 
composer, and all musicians, and teachers, and all 
publishers, and all critics, and all piano manufac 

turers are entitled to the benefit of that law, all over 
the earth. They have accorded to them the right to 
charge for their work, their labors, their products, 
their advice. 

The only institution to which this privilege is de 
nied is THe Musicat Courier, which is expected 
to be altruistic first and last, and to whom no rights 
such as the inalienable right of self preservation is 
granted. When we charge, as does Richard Strauss 
for his work, Ricordi for his work, Elgar or Reger 
or Grieg for his work, music conservatories for 
their work, critics for their work 


week—conductors like Safonoff or Richter or 


as high as $30 a 
Jones 
for their work, or a piano manufacturer for his 
why, 


product—when we charge, as do all these, 
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then, of course, it is not an altruistic aim ; it is pure- 
ly a selfish one. 

However, it seems as if time, after all, is required 
to straighten out most of the oblique views held by 
so many people. Time has done it also in the case 
of Tue Musicat Courter, With the withdrawal 
of “Salome” by Strauss because there is not suffi- 
cient in it for him in accordance with the financial 
estimate he puts on his work, and with the facts 
brought to light regarding the financial value of 
“Parsifal” and “Salome” as bases of money making 
in Europe and America, and with the demands of 
musical artists for their services, and the fights made 
in the courts by publishers and composers for the 
purpose of protecting their income producers, the 
world finally recognizes that the one ultimate and 
NECESSARY aim is, as it MUST BE, the aim of self 
preservation, All these people are looking toward 
their own preservation, the nimbus being in accord- 
ance with what estimate they put on it in each case. 
Richard Strauss comes high; some come very low, 
chiefly because they cannot help themselves, like the 
critic But it is just one thing all along the line 
and always has been, and those who deny it are the 
usual hypocrites and slanderers, and they are usu- 
ally the meanest, because their price is so low. 

Every wrong rights itself; give it the time to do 
so and it will, and the time is generally given. THE 

ViusicaL Courter never could have entered its 
twenty-seventh year unless it had been conducted on 
the ethical basis of, first, self preservation, and this 
basis has enabled the paper to give, as it constantly 
does, thousands of notices to musicians and worthy 
people in the art of music free of charge—thou- 
sands every month. If it were not conducted on a 
business basis it could not have done this, as it has 
for years and is today doing it. But it cannot make 
it its business to do so; it does so because its busi- 
ness methods demand recognition in a businesslike 
manner from those musicians who, like Strauss and 
Elgar, and Ricordi, and teachers, and publishers, 
and virtuosi, and managers are in their art as hon- 
est men or women of business. These must protect 
themselves first, which means that they must make 
money first before they are enabled to do good, and 
the way to make money in music is to advertise in 
this paper and to be brought into the limelight of 
publicity, where the work that is done can be heard, 
seen or understood, which is the part done by the 
public. But the universal musical public must know 
it first, and it can only know it if the publicity comes 
through these columns. Vide Strauss, Reger, Elgar, 


“Parsifal,” thousands of successful virtuosi from 
Paderewski and Rosenthal, Sauer, Paur and Harold 
Bauer to innumerable teachers, singers and com- 
posers, and those wise managers who know their 


business. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler’s success; Wil- 
liam C. Carl’s success; the successes of the great 
piano houses, the publishers, Ysaye, Kreisler, Hart- 
mann, Godowsky (most remarkable) and too many 
to mention. Richard Strauss is the latest example, 
for he is now strong enough to reject Paris. 

@ 

Sir Epwarp ExGar will visit America again this 
spring, and has been invited to conduct his oratorios 
“The Kingdom” and “The Apostles,” at Carnegie 
Hall, on March 19 and 26, respectively. 

— ~~ e-—-- 

ne wild rumors from Philadelphia regarding the 
health of Fritz Scheel were grossly exaggerated. 
lhe popular leader is slightly overworked (he con- 
ducted thirteen concerts in a fortnight recently and 
traveled incessantly) and has been suffering from 
He felt too ill to 
conduct the concerts last week, and went to the Sea- 
side Hotel at Atlantic City for a short rest. Re- 
ports from there indicate Scheel’s complete recov- 
ery, and he will conduct the regular concerts of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra on Friday and Saturday of 
As told elsewhere, Dr. Neitzel led the 
concert which Scheel had to miss, 


insomnia and nervous debility. 


this week. 


PRAISE FOR ARENS. 


The New York Evening Journal printed the fol- 
lowing noteworthy editorial last week regarding the 
work of the People’s Symphony Society and its con- 
ductor, F. X. Arens: 


are distributed free. This shows the spirit of the 
undertaking. 

There are in New York no more intelligently 
critical audiences than those which attend these 
concerts of the People’s Symphony. 

Attend the next one at Carnegie Hall on Friday, 


We owe to our readers an apology for having 
failed to give them long ago and often an account 
of the work done in New York City by the Peo- 
ple’s Symphony concerts. This is a work, un- 
selfish, intelligent, of the very greatest usefulness. 
We want all our readers to know about it, to be 
interested im it, and to help it on if they can. 

This work should spread to all the cities of the 
country, and for this reason: 

Good music inspires good living. It is the spir- 
itual stimulant that takes the place of lower 
and harmful stimulants. It is the agency that 
can do more than any other to stir up intellectual 
activity, Only the dullest mind can listen to good 
music without being made better and more active. 
A nation without music may safely be classed as 
low in intellectual status. This can be proved, 
whether you take the dull savage beating a dull, 
monotonous note on a tombstone, or the stagnant 
Chinese, with the hideous discords that please 
them. 

All men and women, and all children, need good 
music. And the People’s Symphony, about which 
you should inform yourselves, is an organization 
intended to supply this need for good music, at 
prices within reach of all the citizens. 

Here are the facts: 

Mr. Arens, the conductor of the People’s Sym- 
phony Concerts, is a man second to none in this 
country in the work of interpreting music and 
directing an orchestra. In getting his musical 
education he came in contact with the usual diffi- 
culties that Americans experience. He found that 
good music, which should be a necessity of life 
supplied to all, was a luxury in this country. 
Good music always meant high prices. This man 
unselfishly determined to devote his energy to 
supplying to students and to those in need of the 
best music, that great stimulant of the soul, at the 
lowest possible cost, or at no cost at all. He suc- 
ceeded in interesting with himself J. Hampton 
Rhodes, Robert C. Ogden, James Speyer and a 
number of other enlightened and public spirited 
citizens. Seven years ago the organization was 
established and the concerts were begun. This 
newspaper is very much ashamed that it should 
have allowed those seven years to go by with so 
little attention paid to a good work. 

The series of concerts given every year by the 
People’s Symphony are calculated to provide stu- 
dents of music, and the public in general, with the 
very best music, and the best music only, along the 
same lines and under the same conditions as those 
that exist in the art centers of Europe. It is not 
necessary to tell our intelligent readers that a 
human being acquainted with the best music will 
have no other. 

Nobody makes any money out of this enterprise. 
It is a public spirited attempt to do good, and, 
unlike many efforts with a philanthropic basis, it is 
managed intelligently. 

The best possible orchestral concerts are given 
in Carnegie Hall and at Cooper Union at prices 
that range as follows: Fifty cents, 35 cents, 25 
cents and 15 cents, and the best of chamber music 
concerts are supplied at 12% cents for each seat. 
Th- best chamber music quartets are engaged, 
suc, as the Sam Franko, Kaltenborn and others. 
Well known soloists are heard at each of these 
concerts. 

In addition to capable interpretation of the 
music, there is an added feature of the greatest 
value, which we recommend to students. Before 
the music is played, the able musical director, Mr. 
Arens, analyzes and explains briefly the work of 
the composer that is about to be heard—it is the 
presentation of music complete and’ Satisfying. 

Those who wish to attend these concerts can ap- 
ply for tickets at the office of the society, No. 32 
East Union Square, or at the different institutions 
which co-operate with it, the Educational Alliance, 
the People’s Institute and the University Settle- 
ment: Letters asking for information may be ad- 
dressed to A. Lenalie, the manager, at the address 
in Union Square given above. : 

It must be understood that the prices charged 
at these concerts are based upon the actual cost or 
less. Those that are too poor to pay even the 
reasonable admission charged can secure tickets 
free of all charge. 

Before the concert, any tickets remaining unsold 


February 1. Learn for yourselves what good work 
is being done, and make up your mind to support 
it to the extent of your means. 

The musical director, Mr. Arens, is a firm be- 
liever in the musical future of this country. He 
believes that America will not only supply great 
voices, but great creators of music, in the future, 
and he is doing now the work of the man who 
plants a tree. He is laying the foundation for 
future national glory and happiness. American 
citizens should be proud to co-operate with him. 


owen esemntens 


MusIcAL anniversaries for the third week in Feb- 
ruary include: February 16, Giuseppe Tartini, died 
at Padua, in 1770; Franz von Holsten, born at 
Brunswick, Germany, in 1826; Philipp Scharwenka, 
born at Samter, Posen, in 1847 ; 17, Giovanni Pacini, 
born at Catania, in 1796; H. Bosmans, born at The 
Hague, in 1856; 18, Richard Wagner, buried at 
Bayreuth, in 1883; Johann Christian Kittel, born at 
Erfurt, in 1732; 19, Luigi Boccherini, born at Lucca, 
in 1743; 20, Henri Vieuxtemps, born at Ver- 
viers, in 1820; Carl Czerny, born in Vienna, in 
1791; 21, Leo Délibes, born at St. Germain du Val, 
in 1836; Johannes Wenzeslaus Kalliwoda, born at 
Prague, in 1801 ; 22, Hugo Wolf, died in Vienna, in 
1903; Niels Gade, born at Copenhagen, in 1817; 
Frederic Francois Chopin, born at Zelazowa-Wola, 


Poland, in 1809. 
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It now is at least one year since any local daily 
has published a computation showing how much 
money Melba makes per minute when she sings in 
opera. Is this abstinence to be taken as a sign of 
progress, or is it merely forgetfulness on the part 
of the Sunday editor? However, within the week 
we have had a World article showing that Bonci 
sings eighty notes with one breath, and a Herald 
essay on the successful suit of a singer to recover 
$10,000 from a railroad company for the temporary 
loss of her voice. Music therefore has not become 
altogether a neglected art in the columns of our 
esteemed dailies. 

——— Oo - 

One of the most prominent musicians in Amer- 
ica writes to THe Musicat Courter as follows: 
“The case of ‘Salome’ has made many Europeans 
grieve that they must live in such places as Swine- 
munde, Greifswalde, Archangel, Utrecht, Upsala, 
Monte Carlo and Rome, when there is such a good 
and holy city as New York ready to receive them— 
in the Tenderloin. Oh, my, ugh! The Comstock- 
ian daughter of a stock jobber and his fellow thieves 
of Wall street protesting, the highway robbers blush- 
ing! If only Oscar Wilde were alive to say a 


word.” Amen. 
a 


In the Chicago discussion over “Salome,” Dr. 
Nathan I. Rubinkam, of the Chicago University, 
said this in an address: “Everything illustrated by 
the drama is in the every day world about us. We 
cover ourselves with the veil of culture, and then 
are horrified that art should reveal the beauty of the 
human form. The New York critics wrote in a 
singularly indecent manner about the opera and 
sniffed for garbage and found it where others saw 
nothing.” 

—-@-——— 

SAMUEL NEwHousE, a wealthy and public spirit- 
ed citizen of Salt Lake City, has subscribed the sum 
of $5,000 to the fund of the Salt Lake Symphony 
Orchestra. Let us hope that his example will be 
followed by rich men in 100 American cities. Mr. 
Newhouse may be one of those consistent and old 
fashioned men who believe that a symphony orches- 
tra is more credit to a city than a race track or gam- 


bling palace, 
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It is Thawing in New York. 
eS 
Ernesto Consolo was seriously afraid of police in 


terference at the recital he gave here recently with 
Prof. Hugo Heermann. They had Strauss’ sonata 
for piano and violin on their program. 

fe 
is off and the Thaw trial is on. 


terested observers 


Disin 
the 
corner of the outraged purists who howled so alarm 


“Salome” 
notice a strange silence in 
ingly only a week ago about ‘“‘corrupting the morals 
of the community,” or words to that effect. Com 
pared with the testimony of the Thaw woman, which 
our dailies print with all the artistic detail possible, 
text of 


“Mother Goose.” 


the “Salome”’ is as a nursery edition of 
Would the aforementioned out 
raged ones kindly inform a wondering world ex 
actly what the technical term is for the feeling, the 
motive, or the emotion which prompts them to. de 
vour daily with glistening eyes and dilated probosces 
the filthy muck printed by the newspapers about the 
Thaw trial? 
se = 

The busical seadod is albost over, ad dothig ol 
Id caddot b 
said that the seadod barks eddy wodderfud ad 
vadce id art. 
to cure a code id de head. 

eS & 

That well known ‘cellist, Rockefeller, last week 
gave $32,000,000 for educational purposes, and the 
equally famous organist, Carnegie, has in the past 
donated over $100,000,000. How of 
All replies will be 


great idportadce rebaids to be dod 


Codposers should codpose sodthig 


much those 


vast sums were for music? 
treated confidentially. 

eS & 

A “Scherzo” in B flat minor, by Carl A. Preyer 

is One of the best piano pieces I have come across 

in a decade from the pen of a modern composer 


The work is big and bold and dramatic, and in treat 


ment follows the Chopin idea, which raised the scherzo 


form from a mere dance jingle to almost epical 


proportions and significance. Pianists will find 
that the Preyer composition lies well under the fin 
gers and possesses a verve, sincerity and melodic at 
tractiveness which will not fail of effect with any 
audience. 


pin, and certain of 


If some of its figurations suggest Cho 
its harmonic episodes bring 
Grieg to the memory, then Preyer merely proves 
that he has chosen the best models. A combination 
of Chopin and Grieg must ever be good, although 
of “imitation” in the ordinary sense there .is no trace 
The resemblances are 
merely in the spirit.. Breitkopf & Hartel (No 
11 East Sixteenth street, New York City) are the 


in the present “Scherzo.” 


publishers of the Preyer opus, which deserves ex 
ceptionally well of the key clawing fraternity. 
ce se 

Prof. Hugo Heermann’s playing of the Beethoven 
violin concerto at the recent Philharmonic con- 
cert here was the ninety-sixth performance of that 
work which the great German violinist has given in 
public and with orchestra. His copy of the score 
bears the notable record of performances in a long 
list of dates, places, and autographs of conductors 
Among them are Richter (London and Stuttgar! 
Festival), Weingartner (Munich and Mayence Bee- 
thoven Festival), Nikisch at the LeipsicGewandhaus, 
Mottl at Carlsruhe, Taffanel at two Paris Conserva- 


toire concerts, Lamoureux, Colonne, and numerous 
others at Moscow, St. Petersburg, Berlin, Frank- 
furt, Hamburg, Geneva, Barcelona, Bordeaux, Ly 
ons, etc. After the Philharmonic concert, Safonofi 
gave a supper, at which he toasted Professor Heer 
mann’s achievement and said: “I am proud to have 
played the Beethoven concerto with so worthy an 
interpreter, and | am proud, too, to have my nam« 
added in New York to the grand list of conductors 
who preceded me in the privilege of accompanying 
a violin masterpiece played by a violin master.” 
When Professor Heermann responded he remarked 
wittily: ‘I never felt quite so safe before in my ac 


companist. You carried me on your hands, as it 


were.” It would be of interest to know whether 


Professor Heermann’s ninety-six performances are 
the world’s record, or whether Joachim is the holder 
of that distinction. The latter first played the Bee 
thoven concerto in 1844 at a London Philharmonic 


concert, under Mendelssohn's direction. 
ee ed 
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Philip Hale has a suggestion for the recital giv 


ing pianist: “The program of a piano recital should 
end with a brilliant and intoxicating composition ol 
not too great length, or with a page or two of haunt 
ing melody and of a simplicity that taxes the higher 


nature of the pianist.” 


ot me 
@ 
Minneapolis and St. Paul like to be considered 


separate cities, but they are as one when it comes to 
the question of passing criticism on Ossip Gabrilo 
witsch’s piano playing. The critic of the Minne 

apolis Tribune sees in the Russian artist a “slender, 
diffident lad,” but acknowledges him in the next line 
to be “a poet and a scholar in his readings, who pos 


sesses fire, brilliance and tenderness, which perm 


ate his fine technic with their power and radiance, 
while refinement, sincerity and poetry are the key 
notes of his playing.” . The expert of the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press confirms that estimate which “with 


reason has called Gabrilowitsch the youthful suc 
The fact that 
the writer calls the composer “Rubenstein” by no 
We 


are told also that Gabrilowitsch “has not the cyclo 


cessor to the immortal Rubinstein.” 
means dims the sacred fire of his enthusiasm. 


pean force of Rosenthal or even Hofmann, and has 


never elected to be judged by spectacular technical 
display, but rather by serious and purely intellectual 
and legitimate musical art. His playing is electric 
with temperament, and his interpretations gleam 
with intellectuality.” The Pioneer Press man liked 
particularly Gabrilowitsch’s performance of Cho 
pin's A flat polonaise, which is referred to as pos 
sessing “strong, free, sweeping, beguiling and the 
sultry, menacing, ponderous crescendos which de- 
Gabrilo- 
witsch pleased his discerning hearer in works by 
Schubert, Glazounow and 
Liszt, but it remained for the pianist to make this 
impression with a Moszkowski etude: “The Mosz 
kowski etude is exceedingly brilliant and emotional 


velop into massive spectacular climaxes.” 


Mendelssohn, Fauré, 


Che soughing of the wind in the trees and the wild 
sweep of the melancholy autumn rain seems to per 
meate it with riotous reckless mourning and a sort 
of the 
through its glittering phrases. 


wild abandon to merciless elements runs 
The Liszt etude is 
extremely difficult and spectacular and provided an 
Che St. Paul Dispatch 


states a physical fact, as follows 


effective closing number.” 
“Few artists have 
grown up so consistently as Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
However, it 
Mr 
He seems to have 
Adds the 


Rubinstein 


who appeared in recital last evening.” 


s explained that “now we have heard Gabrilo 


witsch, the fully matured artist.”’ 
acquired the “Mr.” with his ripened art, 
Anton 
(with the 1) unite in declaring that there has been 


sharp: ‘“‘Musicians who heard 
no one logically to succeed him until Gabrilowitsch, 
He makes even display pieces, such as the Liszt F 
minor etude, of genuine account musically, and he 
enters with such virile spirit and such vivid imagery 
into the interpretation of Schubert and Chopin that 
he carries the listener quite beyond his own precor' 
ceived would awaken 


imaginings Such a player 


the most unmusical audience to a sense of the mar 


1 


vel of beauty “music clothed.’ Che reference to 
Kubinstein is no mere parade of a name, for its in 
voker knows how to justify his comparison. This 
is why Gabrilowitsch resembles Rubinstein: “The 


artist was himself an actual manifestation of rhythm, 
living in its mighty surgings and recedings as nat 
urally and easily as if he were not, for the moment, 


the arch-producer of it all. The oncoming tide of 
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sound was insolent in its boldness—with nature’s 
insolence. Again it was all but lost in the distance, 
tantalizingly remote. It is in these wonderful effects 
of perspective that Mr. Gabrilowitsch strikingly re 
sembles Rubinstein, if one may put faith in the de- 
scriptions of Rubinstein written during the height 
of his fame as a virtuoso.” Of Gabrilowitsch’s 
great success in St. Paul there cannot be a doubt, 
for “more and more of fire entered into his playing 
until at the last he seemed a veritable magnet, hold 
ing the audience in a grasp of steel. The effect was 
hypnotic, and was acknowledged by the people in 
one of the most mighty bursts of enthusiasm St. 
Paul has ever known.” The Providence (R. L.) 
ribune has a peculiar way of using the preposition 
“nor,” but there can be no mistaking the rhapsodist’s 
genuine ardor: “Gabrilowitsch, a Russian who 
marks his playing with extreme refinement and that 
poetical quality which commands the deepest re 
spect because it is never cheap nor mawkish, played 
the Chopin sonata as Paderewski used to give it be- 
fore he came to regard the piano as a gymnasium 
apparatus ; that is, with the passion which is confined 
within the bounds of art, rather than those of hys 
teria. Round, succulent tones, ornamental passag.s 
that are simply sprayed over the major and always 
distinguishable parts, not flung out for the audicnce 
to gape upon, and a current of deep, magnetic emo 
tion, make his performance of the highest order. In 
the Presto movement he brought to mind that analy 

sis of Hanslick’s to the effect that if death is voiced 
in the ‘marche funebre’ it is the sighing of the winds 
above the grave that is voiced in the brief and terri- 
ble finale. Few pianists accomplish the illusion, nor 
succeed in making the closing movement more than 
a study in chromatics.” What need Gabrilowitsch 
care that he is not like Rosenthal or Hofmann so 
long as he resembles Paderewski and Rubinstein ? 

ft ee 
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The Western papers are raving also over Arthur 
Hartmann, whom they call the “Svengali of the vio 
lin,’ and the foregoing cartoon shows how he 
appears to the pencil of a Rocky Mountain carica- 
turist. The ferocious hair, satanic eyebrows and 
sinister look generally are no mere effusions of the 
artist’s fancy, for seldom has a gracious and kindly 
personality been clothed in a more Mephistophelian 
exterior than that which envelops Hartmann. “His 
looks are reflected in his art,” said a California mu- 
sic writer, “for he plays with diabolical skill and 
effect, and where other violinists merely play with 
fire, Hartmann also adds a touch of brimstone.” A 
devil of a fellow on the fiddle. 

J & 

The most famous unfinished symphonies in the 

world are by Schubert and Paderewski., 


_—— 


Scriabine’s E major symphony for orchestra and 
chorus is scheduled for performance at the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra concerts on February 15 and 16. 

 & 

My friend, Wilson G, Smith, heard a Rosenthal 
recital in Cleveland not long ago and was moved to 
let the muse sing as follows in the Cleveland Press: 


You talk of automobile speed, 

And motoritis, but indeed, 

These scorchers have no chance at all 
When lined up ‘side .of Rosenthal 


His fingers o'er the ivory keys 
lly taster than a spanking breeze ; 
And when he's got an opus done 
Che other fellow’s just begun 


His fingers whirr along the scale 
As agile as a flock of quail; 
And when you get your ear aimed right, 


Presto the flock is out of sight 


The tones from ‘neath his digits flare 
Like bursted rockets in the air, 

And as the crashing chords fall thick, 
We look around to dodge the stick 


I've heard some- music in my day, 

And seen some thumperinos play, 
But when compared with Rosenthal, 
Their tempus fugit shows up small 


So, when you ask me where I’m at, 
I must admit Herr R. plays pat; 
He well deserves the title “Wizard,” 
For he’s a real piano blizzard. 
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Joseffy admirers—and they do not become fewer 
with the passing years—will be glad to learn that 
the Raphael of the piano is to play in this region 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra on March 22. 

Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler last week appeared for 
the first time in recital at Philadelphia, and played 
to a sold out house. Her manager is trying to fig- 
ure out how he ever contrived to overlook Philadel- 
phia for such a long time. They keep so quiet 
down there. 

ee X 

A musical lecturer addressing a women’s musical 
club said that he could tell by the face of the person 
he looked at who was her favorite composer, His 
auditors looked at one another with incredulity. “I 
seldom make a mistake,” continued the speaker ; 
“you, madame, are an ardent admirer of Beetho- 
ven.” “That's right,” said the woman referred to. 
“You,” pointing to some one in the rear row, “have 
a special preference for Chopin.” ‘‘Yes, that is so,” 
answered the astonished auditor. Then it was that 
a buzz of genuine amazement ran around the room, 
and all the members sat up attentively. Encour- 
aged, the lecturer proceeded: “You, madam, are 
devoted to the music of Brahms.” “You're wrong,” 
snapped the dried up little person addressed ; “I just 
got over an attack of epizootic—that’s what makes 
me look that way.” 

fe & 


Ole Nielsen has been adjudged the champion ski 
jumper of the world with a leap of 122 feet. That 
is nothing compared to the jump Richard Strauss 
made in advance of Wagner when he wrote his 
“Salome.” 

= & 
The moral of the “Salome” incident: Ah, um! 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
. ‘ 

Henry Hiaeins, director of Covent Garden and 
brother of Lady de Grey, arrived here from London 
this week. Why? Report has it that he is looking 
into the matter of a vacancy,soon to occur in a cer- 
tain managerial position, and that social considera- 
tions will play a large role in the selection of its 
next incumbent. Reports of that nature oftentimes 
represent a wish which is father to the thought, and 
must therefore be accepted with reservations. THe 
Musicat Courter prints the ramor merely for what 
it is worth. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is trying to induce Post 
master-General Cortelyou to prohibit the post office 
from carrying newspapers containing certain details 
of the Thaw trial. The President is said to have 
been amused at the “S:lome” outbreak in New York. 
At lease we have one public official who possesses a 
proper moral perspective. 

: 

In another columa of THe Musicat Courter will 
be found a description of a concert given on Tues- 
day.evening, February 12, at Carnegie Hall, by the 
Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto and the Pittsburg 
Orchestra. The combination was a marvelous one 
in every respect, and their performance of Beetho- 
ven’s “Ninth” symphony was never before equaled 
here in point of tonal fullness, euphony, finish and 
authoritative spirit. The audience was literally 
overwhelmed with amazement and gratification. It 
is a matter for wonder why the large choral socic- 
ties of New York have not been able, with their 


many years of training, to produce results anywhere 
near the equal of the performance achieved by the 
Mendelssohn Choir. It is certainly not the fault of 
the local singers, therefore it is plainly the fault of 
the conductors. Dr. Vogt would be a good teacher 
for them. 
— =e 

Tue Metropolitan production of Puccini's “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” (in Italian) took place on Monday 
evening, February 11, and in no way compared with 
the Savage production of the same work heard in 
New York earlier this season. Farrar’s affected 
delineation of the heroine invested her with an air 
of painful insincerity, and the shrillness of her high 
tones justified Pinkerton in leaving her immediately 
after the first act. Reiss seemed to be acting the 
role of an animated Japanese monkey in Goro, and 
probably thought he was engaged in a performance 
of “The Mikado.” Caruso, fat and ill at ease, gave 
no hint of being an American naval lieutenant. His 
singing of the word “wheeskey” caused unrestrained 
laughter. Scotti put rice powder in his hair to tinge 
it with gray and wore a flannel shirt and Panama 
hat. His singing was also tinged with gray. Many 
of the auditors who remembered the marvelous Sav- 
age production with its carefully trained cast and 
its welcome use of the English language by Ameri- 
can singers in the roles of Americans were bored in- 
expressibly at the Metropolitan, where the language 
might just as well have been Choctaw for all the 
native listeners understood of it. In stage setting, 
color combinations, lighting and general Japanese 
atmosphere the Savage production was far superior 
to that at the Metropolitan. The New York Sun 
printed a story last Sunday telling about Puccini’s 
oft expressed dissatisfaction at the Metropolitan re- 
hearsals of “Madama Butterfly.” 





Musicale by Mesdames Bramwell. 

In the music-loving home of Mr. and Mrs. George Wash 
ington Bramwell last Friday afternoon, during the course 
of a reception given by Mrs. Bramwell and Mrs. Arthur 
Bramwell, there was much good music made, those con- 
cerned being the host, who plays a fine old violin; Mrs. 
Wilson Young, soprano; Paul Dufault, tenor; Mrs. Shel- 
don Pearce, pianist, and F. W. Riesberg, accompanist. Mrs. 
Young, recently come from: Washington, presents a most 
engaging picture as she sings, having a sweet and high 
soprano voice, of carrying power and expression, while 
Mr. Dufault’s temperamental singing has earned him repu- 
tation which travels far. Both soloists and the host re- 
ceived many compliments from their hearers, evidently sin- 
cere lovers of the refined in music. : 

Among those present were: Mrs. Daniel Butterfield, Mrs. 
John S. Eno, Mrs. Thomas E. Satterthwaite, Mrs. Henry 
M. Day, Mrs. E. J. Berwind, Mrs. Robert Crosby, Mrs. 
John W. Harper, Mrs. Charles Kellogg, Mrs. H. Mason 
Raborg, Mrs. Henry B. Taylor, Mrs. Archer M. Dodge, 
Beatrice How, Alice Greenleaf, Miss Kendall, Mrs. Arthur 
Mason Jones, Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, Mrs. Louise Lee 
Stanton, Mrs. Courtlandt van Rensselaer, Mrs. Spencer T. 
Driggs, Mrs. Herman Vogel, Miss Travers, Mrs. John C. 
Westervelt, Mrs. James Gallatin, Harold Brown, Percy 
Clark, Wesley Bigelow, Charles Spence, Gordon Fellows, 
Peter Moller, Horace J. Brookes, Charles Marshall. 





Pittsburg Orchestra and Mendelssohn Choir in 
Baffalo. 
(By Telegraph to Tue Musicat Courter.) 
Burrato, N. Y., February 12, 1907. 
Convention Hall was crowded to the doors for the con- 
cert last night by the Pittsburg Orchestra and the Mendels- 
sohn Choir of Toronto. Hundreds were turned away. 
The concert was a great success. VirciniA Keene. 





Karl Klein Compelled to Add Encores at His Leipsic 
Concert. 


(By Cable to Tur Musicat Courter.) 
Letrsic, February 11, 1907. 
Karl Klein's concert proved a most interesting event. 
Four encores were demanded at the close of the program. 
Simpson. 





Glenn Hall Well Received in Leipsic. 
(By Cable to Tne Musicat Courter.) 
Leresic, February 11, 1907. 
Glenn Hall's good art was well received by the public 
and press of Leipsic. 


Simpson, 
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MUSIC IN BUFFALO. 


Burrato, N. Y Februa 
[he fact was proved Monday evening of last week that 
Victor Schwarz, the young conductor of the Orpheus, is 


a fine program maker and that he h shed wot 


accompli 
The 


sings with precision, an unanimity of attack and delicacy of 


is 


chorus now 


ders in drilling kis chorus of 120 voices 


shading, particuiarly noticeable in certain selections, sun 


a capella. The opening number was Podbertsky’s 


rise,” with organ and orchestral accompaniment. William 
Kaffenberger supplied the place of Marie McConnell, who 
is spending three months in New York. This number was 


given in Buffalo for the first time. The numbers a capella 





were “Orakel,” Kirsch]; “Hans and Gretel,” Lorenz, and 
Max Bruch’s stirring, amusing “Pirate Song.” rl 

Lorenz number was the Kaiser prize song at the Newark 
Singerfest The Kremser chorus was composed by the 
director of the famous Vienna society which is to be en 
tertained in this city in May by the Orpheus Society. Shot 
well-Piper, soprano, sang “Dich Theure Hal (“Tant 





x 
”y Fran 


cis Macmillen, the young American violinist, won all hearts 


hauser”), besides songs by Hugo Wolf and Brahms 


by his brilliancy of technic, his fervor, power and poetic 


reading. Macmillen had completely won the hearts of his 
audience before the first movement of the E minor con 
certo by Mendelssohn had been played through. He was 


recalled again and again. A roar of approval accompanied 
the 


When, during the evening, he played compositions of Karl 


by shouting of “Bravo!” signalled each appearance 


Goldmark, Sinding, Mozart, César Thomson, the audience 


like a composite Oliver Twist, asked for more 
Gt 
. - 


A delightful recital was was given on Wednesday 


alter 
noon in the beautiful spacious studio, in the Palace Arcacdk 
of Mr. and Mrs 
vocal 


Mrs 


Cy cia 


Henry Dunman, accomplished teachers of 


music. “Passage Bird’s Farewell” (Hildach), duet 
Dunman Char McCreary; “Summertime 
(a) “Daybreak,” ( “Morning” Mr 


Henry Boswell; “Sing Me a Song of a Lad That is Gon 


and les 


b) (Ronald), 


(Homer), and “Mary,” Scotch air (Richardson), sung by 
sJeloved, It Is Morn” (Aylward) 
Miss Keating; (c) “Evening,” (d) “Night,” Mrs. Boswel 
(a) “Mother O’ Mine,” Charles M« 
Creary; “Song of Thanksgiving” (Allitsen), Miss Keating 
Mrs 
Mrs, Dunman’s sweet soprano blended well with 
Dr 


singer 


Dr. Frankenstein, tenor; 


soprano ; “Johneen,’ 


In the duets 

Mr. Me 
frankenstein, o1 t our be 
all Mrs. Be 


well’s charming personality won instant recognition 


a group of MacDowell songs, Dunman 


( reary § mellow bass n st 


tenors, is also a reliable gracef 





voice is a high soprano, her group of songs unmarred by 
mannerisms. Her encore number, a “Song of Seville.” wa 
much admired The young debutante, Harriet Keating 
won the lion’s share of honor Her voice is rich and vy 
brant, and can only be classified as a mezzo-soprano-con 
tralto of unusual range She sings with heartfelt expres 
sion. Her encore number was Beach's “The Year's at the 
Spring.’ The perfect enunciation of all of the vocalists 
was commendable The series of song recitals will end 
in May 
3 

An enthusiastic audience greeted the first appearance ! 
the Philharmome Chorus (Andrew Webster. organizer 
and director), on Wednesday evening, at Convention H 
Scarcely four months ago rehearsals were begun. So well 


did the themselves that justified i 
hoping that they will in time equal their Canadian proto 
the Mendelssohn of The 


number first and second soprano voices, 44; first and se« 


singers acquit one 18 


type, Choir Toronto chorus 


ond contralto, 33: first and second tenor, 28; first and 
second bassos, 38 Among the fine church singers in the 
choir are Harriet Welch Spire, Ruth Lewis, Mrs. Hawke 
Quida Gavillier, A. J. Cooke, W. L, Doyle, Clara S$. Dold 


Ellen Palmer, Clara Kni 
Minekan, Belle 


Jennie Pomfret, Anna Shipman 
B.C D 

Among the professional men, Fred Colber, George 
F. A. Watkins, Ch. Yates, Dr. J. J Dr. Walter 
Goodale, W. A. Haberstro, Vincent H. C. Spen 
delow, Dr. H. C. Chester, Albert Hagar, J. H. Woodworth 
The program ‘Pack, Clouds Away 
(Lloyd) ; four part chorus 4 capella (b) “The Cruiskeen 


Grounds, Laura Laverach 


Ire UID 
M« “ mcy 
Daniels, 
numbers were 


(a) 


Lawn” (Old Irish Melody); four part 4 capella “Ear! 
Haldan’s Daughter” (Goodhart); four part chorus, pian 
accompaniment by Bertram Forbes Solos by Kelley 
Cole, splendidly sung, accompanied by Mrs. Cole, were 
(a) “Du Bist die Ruh” (Schubert), (b) “Jaegerlied 
(Hugo Wolf), (c) “Allerseelen” (Strauss), (d) “Im 
Wundérschonen Monat Mai” (Hammond). Eight part 
chorus a capella, “Sunrise,” from the Russian of Ivan 


ovitch.Tintchef, full of Oriental splendor; Mendelssohn's 
“ft Waited for the Lord.” 
paniment, W. J. Gomph, Harriet Welch Spire, first 
More’ solos by Kelley 


Four part chorus, organ accom 
prano, Ruth Lewis, second soprano. 
Cole, (a) “How Deep the Slum of the | 
(Loewe), (b) “Kitty Coleraine” (Old Irish). 
“Mary” (by request), (Old Scotch), (d) “Bedouin Lov 
Song” (Jordan), and by request “The Pretty Creature 
The singing o 





‘loods”’ 





ot ic) 


f the chorus was marked by preci 


s10n 


ling nd remarl ] 
mg and remarnkanty 





attack, perfect time, delicacy of shac 
fine enunciation The final numbers Old Folks At 
Home, Hey Nonino Brockw Sullivan's “Lost 
Chord the latter with a glor s organ accompaniment 
were applauded heartily Vine lignifed, graceft 
ductor, Mr Webster received two eau a ske I 
flowers, and is the recipient of hearty congratulations on all 
sides 
Ee & 
Notwithstanding e fact it the Pittsburg Or stra 
1 Mendelss« ( r gave week vusical test ’ 
loront prior ning t Buffak t has en t 
possible to pply the demand for seats during Wet 
© these superb organizations have agreed, ati fult g 
their New York engagements, to return, to | 
give an extra concert Fe lary 2¢ 
ee & 
Ossip Gabrilowi plat recital will take plac 
February 2, and Samaroff w come with a rin 2g 


On Thursday evening, February t the f ( 
negie Ha concert of th Rus Symp! vy Socieet 
Fanme Bl held-Zeisler was the solorst Rubinster 
LD minor neert and she easily ed off the ! 
share of applause and enthu 


Mad ini 








Bloomfield-Zeisler’s playing of this particular 
work always has been noted tor its exceptional qua 
ft brillianey and emotional exp n, and last week 
more that ustained her reputati in that respect I he 
rst movement was read with dramatic breadth and 1 
pulsive accent, but its lovely lyrical moments were not 
forgotten in the weneral music: pictur The cadet 
was a masterpiece of climax building, an art in which M 
lame Bloomfield-Zeisler excels She made the epi 
positively exciting with her broad and comps ge dex 

FANNIE BLOOMPIELD-ZEISLER 

tion Che beautiful romanza was sounded with plang 
expression and deeply felt poetical characterization. M 
dame Bloomfield-Zeisler's tone is of hquid mellowness 
gorgeous color variety, and she emp! ryved those qualiti 


with subtle understanding of their effect on the sensibilit 


of her ly 





hearers The finale, an inordinat tricky mov 
ment, and one that does not generally create an overpow 
ering effect under the fingers of an ordinary virtu 
seemed to inspire Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler to do 
wonderful best, and she infused into the number such 1 
fectious rhythm, piquant accentuation and buoyant spit 
that she fairly made the music dazzle, and, as she sw 
on at a tremendous pace to an irresistible climax of spe 
nd power, she carried with her the breathless admirat 
nd suspense of the listeners. At the conclusion they br 
nto a hurricane of cheers, and brought out the favorit 
irtist again and again to bow her thanks, until, after 
lozen recalls, she finally consented to play an encor t 
“ iltogether a “Bloomfeld-Zeisler night,” and the ther 
features on the program sank into insignificance beside 
eT per nal triumph The orchestra p ved ery iggedly 
ind amateurishly ineieff's first symphony in C 1 I 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's overture “May Night La Coquette, 
by Arensky Cossack Dance Seroff | Night,” 
tring mterme by Napravnik 


New Members for the Singing Teachers’ Association. 


The National Association of Singing Teactfers held an u 
teresting mecting at the home of the president, Madame 
Ziegler, on Tuesday evening, February 5 Among the new 
members elected are Hermann Klein, Georg Hensche 
Emma Thursby, Theodore van Yorx, Max Decesi, S. ¢ 


Bennett, Anna Lankow and M. Gonde 





Chappell 2 Co 


."s New York Br 





anch. 


( Appe 1& Co.. Limitec he music publishers ot Laowce 
‘ have a branch in Melbourne \ustraha, have deter 
nined conduct a branch in New York Owing to th 

growt f their business and the increasing demend ! 

‘ publicats n the Ur d States, they find this step 
necessary rhe firn as secured conveniently arranged 
: st ns and offices 37 West Seventeenth street, an 

ppointed a manage fi the New York house Wal 
te I un experienced sheet music man of nx 
tt ‘ al t nh res \s generaly know 
Chappell & ( mong rT irgest music publishing 
n ullons 1 l 1 They con ‘ Npositions « t 
Guy D'Ha t ler l Rieg Maude \ W hit 
Paol l I Le Fran Leoni, Florence Aylward 
Nox Johnson, Herman | r, Frank Lambert, Ernest 
Newton, G. H. ¢ Edward German, etc 
\ g t t cessful publications are “Luattl 
( My | Maid Blue Moon Spring 
) { try (os Cingal Dairy 
Duc he Dantzig lear nd the Girl Gait 
Kay l ‘ M u Runaway { 
Ve ‘ Girl Behind e Counter 
They vecialty of pul ng ng cycl 
( pe x | “ elebrate it hi yea 
f “ l e was founded in d has bee 
ce fu m ever sin 2) f founds 
‘ celebrate J B. Cramer, wh etired from tl 
‘ i819. During nearly one hundred years’ ex 
tence the intly developed rcquiring 
gth anc ce t vears rolled round, and n 
reer al nee than eve betore N only do 
fi niluct y ree music publishing busine 
tn if ire i great iriety of mus i nstrument 
hing t New York branch of their busine 
zreat nda blisl neg i us¢ how! i piri 
erp! ind forego m that the venture 
. , coesi 
Kellert Has Triumph in Montreal. 
ity lelegt ip { lue M ICA ( OURTER., } 
Monts February 
Rafael Kellert red prot meced ce ot his v 1 
ecit here The artist w < ed t tem trem Another 
gawement 1s to tollow nm. Be 





Carl with Symphony Orchestra of Brooklyn. 


William C. Carl w ippear as soloist at the forthcoming 
meert of the Symphony Orchestra of Bri . und 
t directio f T. Bath G n Apri t the Baptist 
| ple Mir. Carl w pla e ¢ rto Fk minor | 
mene I ! t t time \mern t rel 
tt iD t ne j ipphed trom | madot tor 
t < t e concert written 1 three ement 
t t miter ting t int it w | un 
portant t viser f Hands at tr} 

Viess) whicl cT ted mus mimnent tow ‘ 
go, whe lopted by the New York Oratorio Society and 
performed by thet t Carnegie Hal 
Susan Metcalfe's Recital. 
Susser Met fe “ " ‘ { t ke ‘ in 
‘ me wort nearing, wav i ia re i: Mend 
Ha Monday afte ! t " VM Metcalt 
ened her progra t t te ut Men Gla ig 
Her ro B W hit ! ie antata Het t 
ded at f ‘ vd nitar t ngs trom 
aste S ing an aria from (Gluck Orpheu 
mM ne from Hat \ indi (salathea Der Ku 
Kee ‘ wind Schumant Mondnacht were among 
est miterprete ongs on the y ne iu ist An 
trot Ber Damnat Faust " ne 
[schaikowsky, four Schubert. three y Schumann, or 
by Loeffler ¢ by Chansare ne by Debus ind one 
De Lueas pr cle in aftert n of ple ire and mastruction 
tiny Thr ‘ Art r R ’ Wil t the pian 
Macmillen’s Second Recital. 
| favorable mpression which Franc: Macmille 
de at first Ne York 1 tal was strengthened 
deepened when he gave h econd ft i Saturday afte 
Thonn ! ist weel n Mende onn 1 hn p “ra 
was perhaps too ng, but was interesting It bega 
with Bach and ended with Mendelssohn Not less thar 
tive encores were added t the inst Your Xx Macm 
showed his versatility for ‘ played equally well piece 
representing a diversity of hools and widely differe: 
model For example, he played in a refined, repress 
ind oulful way a Mozart composition, and pertorn 
with brilliancy, verve and great virtuosity the “Witch 
Dance,” by Paganini The vidlimist has not appeared | 
better advantage than on this occasion He revealed 
excellent points which hitherto had not been disclosed 
his playing That young Macmillen is uncommonly ta 
ented and has already attained to an exalted nist 
iititude, there can be no two opin Beyond pe rie 
ture he is one of the most promising of the young 
inists now before the publi 


} 
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Sensational Concert by Visiting Chorus and Orchestra. 


Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto and the Pittsburg Orchestra Please Large 
Audience with Their Artistic Work. 











HERBERT 


o formidable an 


Pittsburg Orchestra of ixty 





d the Mendels 
S. Vogt, which 
rt Tuesday night 
xpected, this ex 


vith an audience 








New York's popula 





WITHERSPOON 





CoRINNE Riper-Kevsey 


Choral, No. 9, in D major, op, 125 4 Seethoven 
Choral Finale, Schiller’s Hymn of Joy 
Soloists—-Corinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano; Janet Spencer, contralto; 
George Hamlin, tenor; Herbert Witherspoon, bass; Pittsburg Orches 
and the Mendelssohn Choir Conductor, Mr. Paur 

The very high reputation of the Canadian choral organi- 
ition preceded it, but the half was not told. It is doubt- 
ful whether there exists either in Europe or America a 
finer body of singers. Such perfection of singing by a 


chorus of mixed voices has never been heard in New York 
Conductor Vogt has trained the singers to a point beyond 


which it seems impossible to go. The voices are fresh, 





De. A. S. Voor, Conpucror oF THe MENDELSSOHN CHOIR 


oF loRONTO 


strong and of delightful quality. There are no jaded sing 
ers in the choir. Promptness of attack, smoothness, spirit, 
accuracy of phrasing and unity of purpose mark the choir's 
work. Before the first number was ended the audience 
was deeply impressed and later evidenced its appreciation 
in a most demonstrative manner. So insistently did it de 
mand a repetition of the second number that Mr. Vogt, 
after bowing his acknowledgments four cr five times, capit- 
ulated and an encore was granted. In the opening number 
George Hamlin did very creditable work. His voice was 


at its best and its golden quality drew forth many plaudits 
The singer must have been satisfied with the reception he 
was given. Just here a meed of praise must be given Mr 
Vogt, who is beyond doubt an exceptionally good conduc- 
tor. He is graceful, magnetic and forceful. His control of 
the singers is complete and he achieves the best possible re- 
sults without effort. Extravagant reports touching this 
conductor’s ability reached New York in advance of his ar 
rival, but they do not overrate his powers. He merits all 
the tributes which have been bestowed upon him 
Beethoven’s “Ninth” symphony, the most mysterious, 
beautiful and profound conception that ever emanated from 
a brain peculiarly fertile in musical ideas, constituted the 
second part of the program, and it goes without the saying, 
that under Paur’s baton it was given a magnificent per 
formance. This conductor's Beethoven readings always 
are authentic. The full resources of the orchestra were 
enlisted and Mr. Paur achieved wonderful effects. The 
latter part of the noble work, the choral finale, was most 





Eun. Paur, Wao 1s Conpuctror or THE PrirtrseuRG 
CRCHESTRA, 


impressive. The singers did their part well and the work 
of the soloists was above reproach. It is seldom that so 
fine a quartet as Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Janet Spencer, 
George Hamlin and Herbert Witherspoon is heard in New 
York. These singers were given unstinted applause. 

George H. Wilson, manager of the Pittsburg Orchestra, 
who was instrumental in bringing to New York this great 
combination, deserves a testimonial. He has placed the 
music lovers of the city under everlasting obligations. The 
second concert will take place tonight (February 13) and 
will be adequately reviewed next week 





Greorce HAMLIN. 
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MUSIC IN ST. PAUL. 
Str. Pavt, Minn 
The severe weather of last Sunday kept many from the 
twelfth popular concert of the Symphony Orchestra, but 
those who attended were amply repaid. A program of 
numbers especially pleasing included the “Mignon” over 
ture, by Thomas; Rubinstein’s ballet music from “Fera 
mors”; Berlioz’s “Will o' the Wisp”; Gounod’s “Hymn to 
St. Cecilia”; the intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
together with the “Siciliana,” by Mascagni, and several 
airs from Verdi's “Rigoletto.” The Charles 
Brand, first flutist of the orchestra, the 
“Homage a Russ,” by Popp, so acceptably 
recalled and repeated a part of his solo 
=e = 


Paul Choral Club, assisted 


February 9, 190 


soloist was 


who played 


that he was 


The second concert of the St 
by the St. Paul Symphony Concert, Jessica de Wolf (so 
prano), Gwilym Miles 
of local soloists, was given at the People’s Church, Tues 
day evening, February 5. In the first part of the program, 
Bargiel’s “Thirteenth Psalm” was admirably given by both 
chorus and orchestra. 
superb “Requiem,” by Brahms, was not so well presented 


(baritone), and a double quartet 


The second great choral work, the 
except in the solo parts. Lack of sufficient rehearsal, doubt- 
less owing partly to the severe weather, manifest 
throughout. Too much praise cannot be accorded Jessica 
de Wolf, who was suddenly called upon to take the place 
of Madame Mihr-Hardy, 
Mrs, De Wolf was not previously well acquainted with the 
long and difficult solo in the “Requiem,” 
hours she mastered it so well that she more than satisfied 
tor 


was 


who was detained by illness 


but in a few 


her hearers, arousing enthusiastic applause that as 
well as for her splendid rendition. of the great aria from 
“Oberon,” “Ozean du Ungeurer,” in the first part of the 
Mrs. De Wolf sang this aria with the Thomas 
Orchestra some time ago witl great success. Mr. Miles 
is a prime favorite in St. Paul, and showed himself well 


deserving of it in all that he did while here. 


program. 


In addition 
to the five solos of the “Requiem” he sang the “Evening 
Star,” from “Tannhauser,” and in response to enthusiastic 
Miles the aria “It Is 
from “Elijah,” accompanied effectively by Mrs 


applause sang, as only can, great 
Enough,” 
Frank Hoffman on the organ 
eS = 
Gwilym Miles gave a delightful program of sacred and 
Agatha, on Wednes 


He »ffman accompanying 


secular numbers at the Convent of St 
day, February 6, Mrs 


Hallett Gilberte Songs at the Hotel Flanders. 
One great merit of the Hallett Gilberte songs is that 
every one contains a story, or some dramatic point of im 
holds 


Then the compositions never in any case sound 


terest, which magnetizes hearers, and attention 


“manu 
factured.” 
full of color, rhythm, decidedly singable, and so eminently 
suited to the wording that the singer is praised and ap 


They are spontaneous, woven for the words. 


plauded, as is seldom the case with modern song writing 
Moreover, Mr. Gilberte is not afraid or ashamed of tem 
perament and emotion, and when he plays the accompani 
ments, lifts singer and audience into a delightful exhilara 
Further, his moods are not monotonous nor per 
sonal, but decidedly human and varied. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilberte have come to New York as head 
quarters. Here, at the Hotel 
sicales, introducing several of the gems of his writing, are 


tion 


Flanders, charming mu 


given. At one recently given, Isabel Lathrop and Templer 
Saxe were the vocal interpreters. Mr. Gilberte, who is 
a finished musician, pianist and tenor, as well as com 


poser, was at the piano 

Mrs. Lathrop, of California, here coaching with Isidor 
Luckstone, was peculiarly happy in possession of a com 
municative faculty, denied to many vocalists. This, added 
to an attractive lyric soprano voice, clear enunciation, grace 
and facility, refined charm of manner, and elegant appear 
ance, made her seem to be specially created to impress 
the values of the songs, several of them sung for the first 
time 
different times during the afternoon, each time winning 
more applause than the last. It is certainly one of the 
most brilliant and effective of descriptive songs. “A Rose 
and a Dream,” “‘Tis Long,” “Contentment,” and “A Lit 
tle Thief,” were other songs presented by Mrs. Lathrop 
Mr. Saxe, a light opera baritone, singing with success, and 
a great favorite in London drawing rooms, sang “May 
Lady’s Mirror,” “Singing of You,” which made almost as 
much a sensation as “The Fountain,” “A Plea,” “A Toast,” 
and “When Did We Meet?” A handsome fellow, with 
easy, affable manners, the singer was enjoyable as guest 
as well as musician. 

Other songs of this young composer, which are coming 
into vogue, are “Youth” (Scott), “Tell Tale,” “Scandal.” 
“A Plea.” by Oliver Herford; Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s 
“Land of Nod”; “Don’t Cry Little Girl,” by Riley; Kip 
ling’s “Absent-Minded Beggar”; “Spanish Serenade,” “The 
Night Has a Thousand Eyes,” “A Cradle Song.” Rosa 
Linde, May Nevins Smith, Beatrice Trine, Rollie Borden 


One of these, “The Fountain,” was called for five 


Low, Mrs. Turner-Maley, G. Magnus Schutz, and Reed 
Miller are some of the artists who are helping to make 
“The Devil's Love Song,” new, is 
Clifford 
Wiley, with orchestra, which promises well for its su 
New York 


these songs popular 
to be presented at the next Maine Festival by 


cess. Other recitals will follow in and out of 
Elizabeth Schaup's Success. 
\t the recent recital given by Edwin Grasse, in 


Hall 


audience so we 


Mendels 


sohn Elizabeth Schaup, the assisting soprano, pleased 
ll that she was compelled t 


the respond 


with several encores. The following paragraphs are from 


reports in the New York daily papers 


} 


The young woman is the happy possessor of a voice of rare beau 
It is a light soprano of exquisite timbre and sufficient power arm 
ibrancy She has genuine musical instincts It is not often tl 
the professional concert goers meet a voice of such value coupled 
with a true ear and a feeling for the phras« New York Sun, Jar 
uary 31, 1907 

Elizabeth Schaup, soprano, made her professional debut at Edw 
Grasse’s violin recital last evening in Mendelssohn Hall In spite of 
some trouble with a cold, Mrs. Schaup revealed a sweet and flexib' 
voice which is particularly strong and round in the er registe: 





Her singing is characterized by good taste, which shows in 
graceful interpretation of her songs; her phrasing is often adn 
able in poise and finish, and her intonation is ] P 





She sang with especially good effect yesterday ir 


trige.”——-New York Globe 


Madame Schaup is a pupil of Joseph Pizzarello 





\ TaALenten Viowinist AND TEACHER 

\ decided acquisition to the ranks of New York's violin 
soloists and teachers is David Robinson, formerly of Bos 
ton, Mass., who is now a member of the New York Sym 
phony Orchestra, and has a studio at No. 17 East 107th 
street 

Mr. Robinson taught at a prominent conservatory of mi 
sic here for a season, but gave up that congenial work in 


wrder to devote more of his time to solo work and to h 


pupils 


Wiley'’s Success in Providence. 

R. I 

unite in their praises of Clifford Wiley, who sang there re 

At the first concert 
of the Arion Club in Providence next season he will appear 
in Bruch’s “The Cross of Fire,” a re Yester 
day he sang at Aeolian Hall, his set pieces being “I! balen 


The News, Journal and Tribune, of Providence 


cently under Conductor Jules Jordan 
engagement 


from “Il Trovatore,” and the new song by Dr. H. Lewis 


Browne, just issued by Schirmer, “A Song of Dreams 


which gives plenty of opportunity for color work. Quoting 


the papers named in the foregoing 





Mr. Wiley has a robust and agrecable baritone ice, which 
handies with much skill! The impression he mace us very fave 
able. He rendered the Verdi selections superbly i responded t 
insistent encores with White's stirring setting of woing'’s “Ki 


Charles.” His other numbers were enthusiastically greeted, and 
response to the applause following the Korbay numb< e gave Dr 
Jordan's “Gypsy John.”—Providence News 

Mr. Wiley is one gifted with personality, the power of compre 


hending his audience and capturing it, as well as with a virile, « 





manding voice He combines style and excellence of tone is 
singular degree, and was most enthusiastically received last night 
indeed the Arion has seldom brought forward a singer more ¢ 


number and r 


White's 


enthustastically 


Verdi 
Maud 


numbers 


He gave the 
sponded to insistent encores with 
“King Charlies.” His 
in response to 
sang Jules Jordan's 


pletely acceptable superbly 


stirring setting of 
greeted 


other were 


the applause following the Korbay umber, he 


John.” 


and 


“Cypey Tribune 


MUSIC IN OMAHA. 
OMAN Ne February 


he «<casion which demonstrated that 


right particular 


n and around Omaha there 1 tremendous field tor mu 








sical interest and endeavor was the recital last week of 
Madame Schumann-Heink loubtless some expected t 
see her in comic opera; if they did and disappoimted 
they are no more t sympathized wit in were the 
nusical people who last year we bliged satished 
with one of the best recital art t cene i 
mmic Opera It was a y to hear the great contralto, an 
she was inspiring in spit a very pronounced attack ot 
indisposition, but the way which she indied her von 
and avoided showing t gns of “bubblk n the voc 
apparatus, and so on, were doubly interesting to the deep 
student of tone production Her German songs were, « 
urse, splendid, and the only marring speck was a ten 
dency to a most unacceptable “stroke of the glottis,” which 





some never noticed or heard before in Madame Schumann 
Heink 
eS & 

The nusica A society ! t eas 
gave a very interesting progran Have ck and Ma 
Intyre were unable to appear wing t ness or absence 
but Will Manchester, a popular local basso, came to the 
rescue nobly, and the somewhat unimportant, but nec 
sary, part in the “Land Sighting” of Grieg was taken by 
Mr Tulleys of Council Bluffs Mrs. Jennison and M 
Barr each sang solos as we is Manchester, and Mar 
Bush played organ solos and was enthusiastically re 
ceived, as were the other already mentioned Mr 
Andrews was at the puiar and =the rus sang w 
splendid style, attack, color, delicacy and at times bri 
hancy; the volume was thoroughly adequat . 2 
is the conductor 

= €& 

Ben Stanley is giving a seri f acdvar lent t 
citals which are interesting One wee g ag 
pupil, Alice Kennard gmave | mig re ! ‘ q 
room of the Millard Hotel, and mort recently 
Shadduck in organ pup gave | 
Cathedral 

=—= <& 

Mr. Duffield, a w wn (Jmaha p ist re rte 
pupil, Stanislav Letovskey + 
nd Mueller music ware ’ et key i " 
ented and ambitious young fe vw: he tl g 
und he works very hard outside of that, and w i 
ent for music, really exceptional, and his gift of applicati 
and serious study, it would not surprise one to hear of hi 
some day He was a pupi! also of Gahm for ne time 
fore Gahm left here 

= €& 

Another promising pupil while on the ibject La 
week Cecil Berryman, a pupil of August Mothe-Borgluw 
played, and his Beethoven playing was a revelation to me 
the boy is certainly full of promise and he 1 good spe 
men of an industrious, hard working, healthy peful st 
dent who is a delight to his teacher, and who certainly 
does great honor to himself and to his t ! na 
rer of work Borglum has acquired tl Leschetiz} 
method by the Wager Swayne route 

Tu tA | KEI 
Manhattan's Busy Week. 

rhe program for the week Februat 
ittan Opera, was scheduled as follow 

On Monday, February 11. the double bi f “Cavalieri 
Rusticana” and “I Pagliac« It Cavaller R 
Cisneros, Severina, Dalmore und Seveilhac I Pag 
acci,” Donalda, Bassi, Sammar Sevilhac and Ventur 
M. Campanini, conduct 

On Tuesday evening, Februar Lis ' Birthd 
a special holiday performances f La Sonnamin 
Pinkert, Trentini, Severina, Bon Arimondi. Re re 
ind Tecchi Tanara, conductor 

Wednesday evening, February 13, “Les Huguenot 
Russ, Zeppelli, Di Cisnero Severina, Zaccaria, B 


Seveilhac 


noz, Daddi, Reschighian 


Venturini, Fos 


Campanini, conducto 


Ancona, Arimondi, setta 


special performarn 


Thursday evening, February 14, a 


with Melba, of “Rigoletto tesides Mme. Melba, Sev 
erina, Giaconia, Zaccaria, Boneci, Sammarco, Arimor 
Fossetta, Mugnoz, Venturini and Reschiglian. Campanir 
conductor 

On Friday evening, February 15 Aida,” with Ru 
Di Cisneros, Bassi, Ancona, Arimondi, Mugnoz and T: 


ct Campanini, conductor 
Saturday matinee, February 16, Mme. Melba, in “I 
di Lammermoor,” with Severina. Bonci,. Sammarco. M 
noz. Venturini and Tecchi Tanara, conductor 
Saturday evening, February 16 Il Trovatore 
Russ, Di Cisneros, Zaccaria, Dalmores, Seveilhac. 
and Teechi. Tanara, conductor 
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SINGING OFF PITCH.* 


New York, February 1, 1997 
The Musical Courte: 

When one sings “out of tune,” that is not in the same 
tone or scale of the song or aria, as it is designed, the 
ommon saying is that the person sings “off pitch,” and 
this is so because the pitch is the standard of the tone, 
ny of the accepted pitches being understood. The person 
may sing above the pitch or below the pitch; it is then, 


either way, “off pitch.” 1 merely introduce this in order 
that a common ground may be accepted as to the meaning 
of the expression, so understood. What I ask space for 
is another, and a momentous matter. It is an answer, if 
possible within reasonable limits, to the compound ques 
tion: “Why do singers sing off pitch when they do sing 


> 


off pitch and why do they not hear it themselves? 


Possible First Reasons. 

First—Because they are not musical by nature and 
cannot distinguish the true pitch, or are not sufficiently 
musically sensitive to the variation from the pitch which 
they should then use, whatever it may be. 

Second—Becatise the are not taught properly in that very 
erious tuition called “voice placement,” which means the 
f the vocal cords to sounds and then 


proper adjustment 
to tone. Or, if properly taught, their instruction is nulli 
fied by a musician who subsequently instructs them in style 
or diction or roles and does not guard against such sing 
ing as defeats the correct voice placement when it had 
been properly adjusted originally. Many properly placed 
voices are injured past recovery by style or repertory 
teacher [hen appears, in many cases, the defect, “off 
pitch.” 

Third—Because of physical defects in the vocal cords 
r the larynx or the pharynx or the mouth cavities or the 
nasal cavities, among which are microscopic ulcers, catarrh, 
bronchial impediments or lung affections; there are many 
others which physicians know of. Any of these may, after 
a time, produce such irritation of the vocal cords as to 
induce them to bring about the musical abnormality known 
as “off pitch” singing 

A Reason. 

But there is one reason, one supreme reason that natu 
rally, logically, very obviously brings about singing “off 
pitch,” and that is the abuse of the vocal cords, not by 
any means applied in the acquisition of the art of singing, 
but by personal habits of life and by such habits only. I 
mean that these habits in themselves, even if everything 
else is favorable and there would otherwise be no reason 
able possibility of ever singing “off pitch’ will gradually 
produce this repulsive vocal result or effect. 

The neglect of the ordinary hygienic laws will do it 
Phe use of any kind of intoxicating beverage will do it 
he use of tobacco in any form, particularly cigarettes, 
will do it and worse than all these, the lack of physical 
exercise in the open air in rapid walking and at the same 
time deep breathing will bring it about assuredly and with 
out doubt in any case 

That, the last reason, is the very worst abuse of the 
vocal cords, for even the use of aleohol and nicotine can 
ve neutralized, if the singer systematically walks long dis- 
tances, rapidly breathing deep down while doing so. The 
mouth must rcmain closed, breathing through the nostrils 
being imperative, because that is the natural way of breath 
ing, the microscopic hairs arresting the particles in the air 
which should not be inhaled and the olfactory nerves thus 
also attending to their duty in warning the walker of odors 
from which he is thus deflected, besides the mouth, the 
cavities of the mouth and throat will remain humid. We 
inhale in order to get the oxygen for our system; we ex 
hale in order to get rid of the carbonic acid and aqueous 
gases, That is all there is fundamentally to inhaling and 
exhaling, but that is not sufficient for health and particu 
larly not for the health of the muscles needed in the exer 
cise of our functions. Organs not exercised lose their 
function the reposing muscle becomes flabby and gets 
“off pitch” as it were 

The natural condition of every muscle is in its repose 
ind its subsequent individual activity in accordance with 
its faculty; whatever nature constructed it for. The vocal 
muscles are by nature the ventricles of the breathing ap 
paratus seated in the thorax; their supplementary faculty 
is the act of speech. Singing is an accomplishment, a step 
higher than speech, Artistic singing, musically interpreted 
singing, is an elevation into the sphere of aesthetics, To 
exercise the vocal organs by doing vocal work, as it is 
called, is bringing into play additional forces than those 


* Singing ff pitch” ends the career of a singer There is no 
rehabilitation possible unless there is a physiological remedy \s 
the writer of the above evidently desires to find some one to propose 
such a remedy, why not give the vocal teachers an opportunity to 
prove that they can-—if they can—restore to their proper equilibrium 
those voices which have developed the “off pitch’? Any vocal 
teacher who could produce such a purely vocal method remedy could 


be assured of a fortune The decision would naturally have to be 
left to a mixed body of musicians and some one of Tur Musica: 
Courter staff, who would become acquainted with the case in its 
pathological state, and then hear the restored voice after the vocal 


teacher declares it to have been restored Eprrors Musicat Courter 
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used in speaking, which requires little, if any, exertion; 
hence speaking is no exercise for the vocal organs and 
singing is. 

But the exercise of singing is not sufficient for the vocal 
organs because it is a supplementary faculty or function, 
one in which exertion is necessary and therefore the 
muscles of the vocal organs need a support in exer_ise 
entirely independent of the singing exercise and as a rein 
forcement, and that support consists of walking rapidly, 
not ambling, and with closed mouth while walking, and 
swinging of the arms. This physical exercise of the vocal 
cords, muscles of the throat and the whole paraphernalia 
of breathing, gives those sections of the throat and the 
lungs and the mouth and nasal cavities the stimuli they 
actually need in order to be in that normal condition which 
is absolutely essential to any artificial use of the same as 
that to which they are subjected by singers or public 
speakers, And unless that exercise is taken, the vocal 
cords must become affected by some kind of muscular 
deterioration in some of their parts or adjoining functions 
having a direct bearing upon the vocal cords, and that 
deterioration is felt or heard in the shape of tones “off 
pitch.” Even persons who never sing are vastly benefited 
by pursuing the course outlined; actual diseased condi- 
tions are warded off by following the regimen prescribed 
and many affections of the lungs, bronchial tubes, larynx 
and pharynx as well as the tissues of the mouth and nose 
and all head cavities are unknown to the systematic rapid 
walker whose digestive apparatus is also usually in the 
superb condition intended by nature. Furthermore weak 
ness and general deterioration and conditions which make 
the human system amenable to serious inroads in the case 
of illness are averted by the rapid walker, who follows 
a plain rule of life in pursuing that course, 

The only kind of support the vocal organs can get is 
the one prescribed because direct massage is impossible 
and indeed would be dangerous. Their exercise comes 
from the proper breathing in connection with that mus- 
cular exertion which makes breathing an exercise and not 
a reposeful function; and that breathing must be from 
the depths, and while oxygen is being inhaled in the largest 
compatible quantities, and in order to throw off all the 
carbonic acid gas and aqueous vapors possible, and these 
cannot be thrown off by simple breathing, even in the 
purest atmosphere, and not unless the bellows is in that 
powerful action which it receives during the rapid walk, 
rendered particularly rhythmic by the swinging of the 
arms. In fact tuberculosis has frequently been warded off 
by following this plan. 


Not Conscious. 


“But,” some excellent singers will say, “I do not sing 
off pitch and yet I have never and do not follow such a 
course.” Who is the singer who will admit singing “off 
pitch?” Most of those who do would feel indignant if 
told so, their teachers will seldom tell them. Their 
coaches hardly ever. Why lose pupils for the sake of 
hurting their feelings? Many of their friends cannot dis 
tinguish between “on” and “off pitch’; it is all the same 
to them. Their intimate friends and members of their 
tamilies would not believe it if told so and would not tell 
it if they knew, for fear of discouraging the singer. 

rhe singers themselves rarely can hear it when they 
sing “off pitch” and that phenomenon has caused consid 
erable discussion among singing teachers, musicians and 
aurists. A singer who has been singing steadily for thirty 
years or more will feel as if her voice had the same 
resonance, tonal quality and musical capacity as it had 
at her debut and she will attribute her forced retirement to 
bad luck, to intrigue or to the fact that she does not appear 
as attractive as her younger rivals. She will not hear her- 
self as she sings “off pitch” as little as she will observe 
the decline of the resonance of her voice or the final loss 
of musical quality in her tone. It is the ‘same with. the 
younger singers who are affected by the “off pitch” dis 
ease; they cannot hear that. But these are the psycho 
logical reasons, 

What are the physiological reasons for not hearing the 
“off pitch” condition on part of the persons afflicted with 
it? They receive the cue from the orchestra or the piano 
or the chorus behind them or the organ or the fork. As 
they proceed “off pitch” they do nof become conscious 
f the defect; the listeners push one another, whisper 
remarks on it or try to flee; the conductor is distracted; 
the accompanist becomes uneasy and yet the singer con 
tentedly proceeds without knowing what is going on around 
her or him. The accompanist or coach or teacher tries, 


at times, to elevate the voice an eighth of tone or lower 
it, as the case may be, but being on salary or under pry 
will not risk a loss by faithfully announcing and _ truth- 
fully saying: “Sir” or “Madame” or “Miss, please pardon 
me, but I must tell you you are singing ‘off pitch.’” That 
would end the engagement. The singer in such a case 
in a day or two would be heard by some vocal “authority” 
who would immediately pronounce her or his voice as 
splendid, and particularly if he were told that some one 
had suggested that the voice was “off pitch,” for then 


he would be roused to fervor and would cry: “ ‘Off pitch’; 
why Miss I never heard a voice truer than yours; not a 
semblance; to the contrary, you are exactly on the tone, 
exactly.” 

What is the physiological reason which prevents the 
singer from hearing the “off pitch” quality which is some- 
times so pronounced as to offend every musical ear hear- 
ing it? Even if the singer is an accomplished musician 
and at once discerns the defect in others or even in the 
slightest deviation of an oboe in a pianissimo passage of 
an orchestral performance—say of a symphony—even such 
a singer is not conscious of his or her “off pitch” defect. 

Once more I ask: What is the physiological cause of this 
unconscious condition of the auricuiar function? The “off 
pitch” condition itself is due in most cases to the lack of 
the exercise of fast walking with deep breathing. That is 
the cause of that condition. But what is the cause of the 
newer condition, the unconsciousness of the singer that he 
or she is singing flat?) The muscles have deteriorated. But 
how is that deterioration reiated to the muscles and nerves 
that control the hearing of the defective singer so that the 
singer is oblivious of the defect? 

The answer to this question is one of the reasons for 
writing this and the other being to instigate singers to take 
the walking exercise every day, for the weather has no 
bearing upon it. Rain, snow, damp weather when season- 
able is proper weather; the weather excuse must be barred 
entirely, for persons who do not exercise cannot be con- 
sidered as advisors on weather, and those who exercise in 
all kinds of weather prove thereby that the weather is no 
problem at all. It would be very monotonous if weather 
were always of the kind to suit those people who are afraid 
of any weather except such as will please them sufficient to 
venture out. And one more word. Investigate for yourself 
if you are a singer. You will find that all those who sang 
on pitch and retained their’voices properly (barring illness 
or accidents) were singers who exercised as prescribed 
herewith, and you will also find that no one can retain the 
pitch quality who rejects or has rejected this system of 
walking I am advocating. The vocal muscles must have 
that one exercise and unless they have it the organs will 
get “off pitch” sooner or later. You can predict in every 
case with confidence and the records of singers will prove 
that the statements made herein are true. The answer to 
the question put is awaited from some physiologist, particu- 
larly one who has made a study of the head and chest. It 
may be as plain to such a specialist as the “off pitch” is to 
a musical ear—and that is indeed very plain. 


A. CLEON. 





Virgil Gordon's Pupils. 

Prominent among the successful players at the Virgil 
Piano School recitals recently have been many of C. Virgil 
Gordon's pupils. Mr. Gordon's ability in developing the 
technical and musical talents of pupils is well known and 
the results attained by his pupils much commented upon, 

The Virgil method, when thoroughly understood and 
demonstrated from a musical standpoint, is rapidly becom- 
ing more popular both among musicians and the general 
public as the most rapid and thoroughly artistic way of 
developing piano playing. Mr. Gordon is recognized as 
one of the leading exponents of this wonderful method. 

Foremost among his pupils are Jennie Quinn and Laura 
Race, two very promising and artistic players; Alma Holl- 
rock and Adele Katz, pupils who are progressing rapidly 
and have aroused much enthusiasm by their performances. 
Among other promising pupils who have taken part in this 
season's recitals are Edith McClosky, Rose Feldman, Alma 
Cox, Pearl Malsfoey, Florence Jacoby and Master Walter 
Abrams. A number of these pupils have been in the 
school only a few months, but have attracted attention by 
their skillful playing. 





Albert Rosenthal Abroad. 


The following is one of the latest European notices of 
the brilliant San Francisco 'cellist : 

* * * Mr. Rosenthal’s performance was equally pleas- 
ing.. This young artist, twenty-one years old, a pupil of 
David Popper, Hugo Becker and Anton Hekking, who has 
already concertized with great success in Berlin, Buda- 
pesth and Danzig, reflected great credit on his teachers. 
His fine, thoroughly schooled technic was in evidence in 
the difficult Gervais fantasy. His full, warm tone, particu- 
larly in cantilena passages and in double stopping, the 
surety of attack, in the most difficult passages, aroused a 
storm of enthusiasm at the close of the performance. 





HeKkKing with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Anton Hekking, the eminent ‘cellist, will appear at 
Philadelphia with the orchestra of that city at its concerts, 
February 15 and 16, 





The Circolo Degli Artisti of Turin have opened a sub- 
scription in order to raise funds to present Richard Strauss 
with a souvenir. 
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CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, February 9, 1907 

The antithesis in the program of yesterday afternoon’s 
symphony concert, under the direction of Mr. Van der 
Stucken, in Music Hall, was pronounced. The first half 
was devoted to the old classics—Haydn and Beethoven; 
the latter half to the moderns—the Sibelius concerto in D, 
op. 47, for violin, and the symphonic interlude of Bruneau’s 
“Messidor,” closing with the revolutionary and tempestuous 
“Rakoczy March,” from the “Damnation of Faust,” and 
leaving the suggestion that Berlioz was the father of the 
modern orchestra—a program alike interesting to the music 
student and the music Jover! The orchestra was in its 
best form in the reading of the Sibelius concerto, and its 
support of the soloist was exactingly satisfying. The con 
certo itself is full of interest to him who can study himself 
into the sad and melancholy traditions of the Finnish 
people, with their endless. yearning for independence and 
contentment. 

The color and expression of the music are true to the 
temperament of the nation. Nevertheless, in all this his- 
toric mood and fidelity of the composer, it 1s to be regret 
ted that the great length of the first movement makes it 
tedious and the somber hues ever repeated become mon 
The difficulties 


and last movements bristle were mastered by the orchestra 


otonous sometimes with which the first 
superbly, and the inner spirit of the music was faithfully 
Czardas-like 
with a fiery impetuosity and abandon. 

Mr. Van der Stucken 


manly, healthy interpretation, without any exaggeration of 


revealed. The music of the finale was given 


gave the Haydn symphony a 


sentiment, such as is his wont with the classics. Of course, 


there are those who would have preferred a little more 
The largo 


would be difficult to 


lightness, elasticity and nuance in the menuetto 


was given with a devout spirit. It 
find a melody of such absolute beauty excelled in the entire 
literature of the classics. The crescendos of the orchestra 


were finely sustained. The genuine aplomb and enthusiasm 


of the first movement were unmistakable The strings 
particularly showed splendid energy and vitality The or 
chestra’s reading of the finale was best of all. The happy 


rollicking sense of the movement was faithfully repro 
duced, with all the humor, cheerfulness and happiness of 


Haydn. The 


with dramatic intensity and 


feethoven overture, “Coriolanus,” was given 
strong contrasts The sym 
wrought 


phonic interlude of “Messidor” contains a highly 


interest The 


climax, but much of it is of commonplace 
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2 
‘ THE ARTISTS 
(ALPHABETICALLY) 


HARRIETT BEHNEE ' — 
(From terlia) 
ESTELLE BLOOMFIELD 


(From Dresden) 


FLORENCE EASTON 


“Rakoczy March,” with the exception of some asperities 
in the brass, left little to criticise—save that it was given 
with passionate dash and fire. 

Maud Powell, the violinist, is so well known to a Cin 
cinnati audience that it seems superfluous at this time to 
speak of her superb art. But year after year her equip 
ment grows better and greater, and there was a particular 
charm connected with her mtroducing to the public the 
fascinatingly interesting concerto 


strange and weird, but 


by the Finnish composer, Jean Stbelius 


-. _-* 
_ . 


The Ensemble Trio, including Romeo Gorno, pianist; 
Richard Schliewen, violinist, 

y evening, February 8, at the 
Auditorium, for the Cincinnati Teachers’ Club The trio 
Westfield, the bril 
Music 


panist for the violin and ‘cello solos, 


Georg Rogovoy, ‘cellist, and 


gave a concert on Friday 


was ably assisted by Adele hant young 


pianist of the College of faculty, who, as accom 
fully upheld the ex 


cellent reputation she ds while the trio 


itself strengthened its claim as one of the most popular and 


in this specialty 


artistic Organizations of its kind in this part of the country 

Saturday afternoon, Mr. Gantvoorf* gave an instructive 
talk to the students and their friends at the College f 
Music on the operas to be given next week by the Sar 


Carlo Opera Company 


ad ed 
et & 
The twelfth informal recital by students of the College 


of Music was given in the Odeon last Saturday at the 


noon hour The following pupils of Gisela 1 Weber 

Louis Victor Saar and Lina Matt participated eliza 

beth Ehrmann, violinist: Marie Estell Hubbell, pianist 

J. Patience Hussey, soprano, and Orinna Brenner, mez 
C? & 

Jennie Mannheimer, reader, of the College of Musi 
School of Expression, will give Zangwill’s “Merely Mary 
Ann” at Odd Fellows’ Hall, Northside, under the auspice 
f the Essenic Order This will be Miss Mannheimer’ 
forty-seventh reading of the famous play 

eS & 

The first evening of natas was given at the Odeon 
ast Tuesday evening, by Gisela L. Weber, violinist, and 
Romeo Gorno,. pianist, of the College of Music faculty 
lhe program was one of more than ordinary mterest, and 
from the manner in which it was presented, the listenet 


must have been immediately convinced of its careful study 
artists never in a better 


nd preparation The two were 
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NEW ENGLISH GRAND OPERA 


Following its Season of Unprecedented Success in Leading Eastern Cities 


WITH A SPECIAL PRODUCTION OF THE FASCINATING JAPANESE GRAND OPERA 


MapAM BUTTERFLY” 


A MASTERPIECE OF MASTERPIECES 


IN THREE ACTS 
By GIACOMO PUCCINI 


Composer of ‘' Tosca,’’ *‘La Boheme,’’ etc. 


mood, for each number was given individual treatment in 


its imterpretation, irrespective of the noticeably distinct 


variety of style manifested in the three sonatas. Through- 
out the deep, serious Beethoven sonata in A major, the pop 


ular first sonata of Grieg’s, in G, and the brilliant Rubin 


stein sonata in G major, Mrs. Weber and Signor Gorno 
proved equal to all demands, maintaining an authoritative 
certainty 

eS & 

Germaine Schnitzer, the young French pianist, with a 
German name, gave recital at the Lyric Theater, on 
Thursday afternoon, which was accepted as a sensation 
by the conservative musicians present Not since the 
palmiest days of Carreho has a woman pianist made such 
an impression here 

SS = 

The sensation in cal mu circles is the threatened 

continuance of Symphony Orchestra after the pres 
ent season. Mr. Van der Stucken refuses to renew his 
contract, and has concluded to take up his permanent resi 
dence m Europe, giving his time to composing and con 
ducting Meanwhile, he has consented to be the musical 


} 


hrector of the Cincinnati May Festival, in 1908, and he 


ow busy rehearsing and traming a mass chorus Phere 
no frictions whatever between Mr. Van der Stucke 


d the Orchestral Board of Directo He has been th 


rector of the orchestra continuously for twelve vear 
the fact is Mr. Van der Stucken felt that he could not 
ustice to both propositions—the orchestra and the 
iorus, too—so he retained the second and dropped the 
During the past week he has been busy collecting 
ptions for the continuance of tl ymphor rches 
Ihe sum { $s0,000 will y i guarantec 
(ne el ymount t mnderstood rhe man will donat 
$25 000 The orchestr ‘ by Tr d i ew | 
t ill its members will given a weekly guaranteed 
bh riection beet tered with the M 
" Protective | 1 t ‘ these ma ‘ 
1 In the ent of t est ntinua Mi 
\ d . Ke! \ hi f It \ | 
. ‘ | 
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MR. HENRY W. SAVAGE Announces 
A CROSS-CONTINENT TOUR 


COMPANY 


AAD add 


PANPNANA DP VY 
ee ee i ee ee ee ee ee ee 


AAFP 
**MADA BUTTERFLY” ROUTE ¢ 
‘ Milwaukee, Wis 22 

cen Bay, Wis 4 
>»; du th Minn »? 
St. Paul, Mir 


M inneape 


W innipeg 





(From London) 


DORA DE FILLIPPI 
ETHEL DUFRE HOUSTON 


(From Paris) 


ELZA SZAMOSY 


From Budapest) 


RENA VIVIENNE 





(From Milan) 


This exquisitely beautiful work comes direct from the Garden Theatre. New York, <4 Butt 

where it has broken the Grand Opera Kecord for this or any other country . 
The recent sensation at the Paris Opera Comique. 
The two-season success at Covent Garden, London. 
The operatic furore at Budapest Koyal Opera. 
The favorite of all modern operas in Italy. 











WALLACE BROWNLOW 
CARL GANTVOORT 
STEPHEN JUNGMAN 
FRANCIS MACLENNAN 
ROBERT KENT PARKER 
THOMAS D. RICHARDS 
JOSEPH F. SHEEHAN 
HENRY TAYLOR 
FRANCIS TYLER 


CONDUCTORS 


CORNELIS DOPPER 
(From Amsterdam) 
ALFRED FEITH : 
(From Berlin) 
WALTER ROoTHWwety 
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22 : ity ¢ 
WITH THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY NEW YORK COMPANY ‘* ‘Kempen Cits » 


INCLUDING THE 


TRIPLE CASTS OF CELEBRATED EUROPEAN ARTISTS, % Spring 
THE UNRIVALED CHORUS OF SELECTED VOICES 


«———_ AND ———--% 


The Brilliant Orchestra of 60 Soloists ri. Nie ; 


On February 3 will Begin a Tour with Limited Engagements in 2» ; a te ay, en Mi 
All Principal Cities of the Northwest and Pacific Coast " ae ae, sf 
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- FLORENCIO CONSTANTINO, 


PRINCIPAL TENOR OF THE SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY. 











Facts relating to the career of a great tenor are always 
sting 
Recent there appeared in Teatro LIllustrato a_ fasci- 
ng artic ibout Constantino, who is the principal tenor 
f San Carlo Opera Company, now filling a long en 
gement in the French Opera House, in New Orleans 
rom this sketch the following excerpts are taken: 


ni re that there will never fade from my youthful 


emory the impression that the exquisite voice and mar 





elous art of Florencio Constantino produced when I 
eard him five years ago in ‘Rigoletto, at the Royal 
heater f Madrid 
So complete and perfect was the impression that I can 
magne another Duke of Mantua than this great 
ig 1 who had not the sweet voice, the innate dra 
itic grace, the disinvolture of the skeptic and unrepentant 
rtine h as adorned the young Spanish tenor on 
glor evening, when Madrid with its enthusiastic 
mped him as a celebrity 
Qn that night | resolved to make the acquaintance of 
ind succeeded in having myself unexpectedly 
duced to him that evening Five years have since 
five years of a glorious career for the illustrious 
five years of battle and victory, through which .my 
iwhts have always followed him, till I have now the 
f speaking of him in the columns of the Teatro 
{ 
Floren Constantino was born at Bilbao. His father 
lved to make him at any cost a marine engineer, 
n spite of the lad iversion to his lessons, and his 
eference for books of solfeggio, Florencio passed his 
iminations and embarked on Le Havre, a fine steamer 
nging to the Messageries Maritimes, where he learned 
it friendship with the sea which is indispensable to all 
or 
Rot the ghtingale was-not born to be shut up in this 
whee ind pistons and pulleys, the noisy roll of 
was not adapted to play the orchestral parts for the 
g Spanisl which he warbled from morn to 
vhile Le Ha wended her way to Buenos Ayres 
for the theater, and in the theater and for 
ter he wished to live. His dreams were always a 
rv Illuminated ha ind a crowded auchence applaud 
\t Montevideo the dreams became reality In the 
mense Theater S« | iw for the first time the illum 
it il! and heard the applause which hailed him th 
juisite imterpreter of La I the ‘Dolores’ of Bretor, 
grand re l n 
\ sontaneou oO warm, so enthusi 
lv he wa mmoned to Buenos Ayres, the 
nd country, where he be 
t rpreter of the same work in the same 
{ y} wn er great triumph 
| 1 ene \vres he pas ed to Montevideo 
tl \rgentino, he interpreted ‘Lucia,’ ‘Cavalleria 
(noconda’ and ‘Lucretia Borgia.’ 
| \meri good fruit: he was paid 
er could have dreamed of. But Italy 
t { ' | artistic souls, called him, 
| ' day he took th teamer to Genoa and has 
Milan. that M y whis ha been the scene of so 
a ny 10 for the greatest artists of the 
N ‘ 1 no position except his vote 
himself He studied hard for months, by 
f ey mall economies did not permit him the 
te her nd one day pre sented himself to on 
f es in Milan, was heard and engaged im 
Cremot first where he interpreted th. 
M enet, then for Acqui, where he sang i 
it d filling the whole artistic world 
me hat of the bright promised luminary of 
f It 
rward th uccesses of Constantino cannot be 
| bled each other in intensity 
‘ ced 
\ | ind impresario engaged him for a grand tour 
t \msterdam, Rotterdam, 
Lucia.” ‘Favorita,’ 
( { Mefistofele,’ and 
\ ( t per e revealed himself as a 
, which henceforth became his cheva! 
vhile tl Milan agents hastened to offer him 
¥ engagements for new Italian theaters He sang at 
Goldom of Leghorn in ‘Favorita,’ and ‘Ernani.’ but 
d Russia |} contract to sing at Minsk 
retor ! short time, and after winning 
R e of his most glorious artistic battles, he re 
Naples to receive from the most musical of Ital 


ian audiences continued applause in ‘Traviata,’ ‘Lucia.’ 
Favorita,’ throughout a season which long remained 
memorable 

“From Naples he passed to Verona for ‘Rigoletto,’ and 
from Verona to Ferrara, where I saluted him as a con- 
querer and proclaimed him ‘Divo.’ 

“From that day the career of Constantino knows only 
the joys of art. Applauded, well salaried, he began to tread 
He was at Florence, at 
Cagliari for the Royal Festivities, and at Rimini, invited 


the great stages of the world 


by Arrigo Boito, for a grand performance of his ‘Mefis 
tofele.’ 

“The Scala wanted him, but an engagement for the 
Royal Theater, Madrid, prevented his accepting the flat- 
tering offer. He appeared at the Madrid Theater in 
‘Rigoletto’ and created such an enthusiasm that from that 
time the management of that theater cannot dispense with 
his services. On that glorious stage he sang ‘Ugonotti; 
Gioconda,’ ‘Lohengrin’ and ‘Mefistofele,’ operas which 
recalled to the Madrid audiences the grand tenors of the 
past 

“From Madrid he went to Lisbon where he was engaged 
lor two consecutive seasons, and where the management 





FLORENCIO CONSTANTINO 


of the San Carlo assigned him the honorable duty of per- 


forming before the King and Queen of England 

“Bilbao meanwhile, his native place, demanded its right, 
and wished to applaud him; and the little mechanical en- 
gineer of twelve years before. in the blouse of a working 
man and a dream in his heart, returned to his birthplace 
in all the splendor of his triumphs in the roles of the 
‘Duke of Mantua.’ Besides Rigoletto,” he sang in 
‘CGnoconda,” ‘Ugonotti,’ ‘ ohengrin,’ ‘Boheme.’ confounding 
those who knew him in his youth, when he was learning his 
lessons, by his complete art, by the power and sweetness 
t his vocal resources, From Bilbao he went to the Im 
perial of Warsaw, where he was the star in his extensive 
engaged for four consecutive seasons ata magnificent salary 


Imperial of St. Petersbure 


proclaimed him the rival 


engaged for four conecutive 


“After St Petersburg 


where the press unanimously 
of Masini, and where he was 
seasons at a magnificent salary 


came Berlin, where he sang in 


‘The Barber of Seville.’ ‘Puritani.’ ‘Elisir amore,’ “Travi 


ita’ and ‘Rigoletto.’ 


\fterwards he sang in Italian opera 


it Frankfort on the Main. at the Roval Theater of Turin 


n Verdi's ‘Requiem Mass,’ 


and an oratorio of merit 


by Mancinelli, under the direction of the author: at 


Rknietsa’ tis ‘t. 
ologna he appeared in 


Rigoletto’ and ‘Lucia,’ and at 


Rome in Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ under the di- 
rection of the author; also in the ‘Barber’ and ‘Lucia.’ 
“From Rome he journeyed to Paris, where he sang in 
French at the Opera Comique, and produced such an im- 
pression that he was at once engaged for the Municipal 
Casino at Nice, where he created in French the ‘Manon’ 
of Puccini, and in ‘Tosca’ and ‘Rigoletto,’ returning to 
Italian in the ‘Barber,’ ‘Lucia,’ ‘Boheme’ and ‘Traviata.’ 
His success was so great that the management of that 
theater engaged him for fifteen other performances, which 
perhaps Constantino will not appear in, as an American 
manager is ready to pay the forfeit for his abandoning 
them in order to retain him for a prospective grand tour.” 


An Interview with Constantino. 


To a reporter of the New Orleans Picayune, who visited 
the singer in his hotel, he said: 


Sefior Constantino was most obliging in the matter of information, 
but several times the conversation came near straying into other 
channels, possibly more pleasant to the gentleman, but the inter- 
viewer insisted that he talk of himself, and eventually it was learned 
that Sefior sang last season at the Opera House and Grand Casino 
at Nice, and that besides having appeared in all the principal cities 
of Italy, he had held engagements at various times at the following 
places: The Imperial Opera Houses, St. Petersburg, Moscow and 
Warsaw; Imperial Opera House, Berlin; Royal Opera House, Mad- 
rid; Royal Opera House, Lisbon, and the Grand Opera House, 
Buenos Ayres. 

At these various places Sefior has often appeared before royalty, 
and his secretary produced many medals and documents in sub- 
stantiation of this. But of all Sefior’s medals the one which seemed 
to please him most was one presented to him by his former fellow 
engineers of the Engineer Corps of the Spanish Army. Oh, yes, it 
hasn’t been mentioned that Sefior was at one time an officer serving 
under the flag of his native country. This brings in a little romantic 
incident in the life of this wonderfully versatile man. As the result 
of a duel with a fellow officer, he was exiled from his native land. 
After twelve years spent in South America and other foreign coun- 
tries a happy coincidence occurred. The Queen of Spain went to 
hear the melodious voice of the great tenor while he was appearing 
in one of the European cavitals, and, becoming so completely fascin- 
ated, she presented her complimeuts and begged that she might be 
permitted to make him some recognition of her regard. 

There was the opportunity, and one would judge that Constantino 
is not the man to overlook an opportunity. He begged that his 
citizenship be restored. No sooner said than done. And it was 
shortly after that his former fellow officers presented him with the 
handsome medal in recognition of his lyric triumphs, which his 
secretary brought forward for inspection. It is a diamond tipped 
hectagon, rather large, with Sefior’s monogram done in diamonds in 
the center, with the inscription, “Chavarri Hermanos a Bilbao,” and 
he wears it as a watch charm. 

“Of all of them, I prize it most,” he said, “although this one 
from my friend, Belliur, the great Roman sculptor, is very dear 
to me, for you see, Monsieur, he made it himself, and while it is 
of silver, it is so beautifully chased.” 

And as the personal side of Sefior had now been touched on, 
another interesting fact was brought out. He is a thirty-third de- 
gree Mason, and along with his medals was his diploma, printed in 
English, French and Italian, a handsome document of vellum 

And as the reporter was about to depart, after a most delightful 
hour, he asked Sefior concerning his favorite roles, and he promptly 
answered: “ ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘Gli Ugonotti,’ and ‘Rigoletto.’”" “And I 
hope,” he added, “to induce Mr. Russell to give one performance 
of the first mentioned opera before the close of the season here, for 
it is my especial favorite; or at least I trust I shall have the pleasur 
of singing some selections therefrom at a Sunday afternoon concert.” 

And just then a close friend of this man of such a pleasing 
personality reminded him that he had not mentioned the fact that 
he created “La Tosca” in Nice, upon which occasion Puccini, the 
composer, personally directed the orchestra, and that he also ere 
ated “Cavalleria Rusticana,” with again the composer, Mascagni, 


as director. 





Winfred Goff Dead. 

Winfred Goff, the baritone, of the Savage English Opera 
Company, died at the Homeopathic Hospital, in Wash 
ington, D. C., on Monday-night, of pneumonia. Mr. Goff's 
last appearance in New York with the Savage English 
Opera Company was made at the Garden Theater, in the 
role of the American Consul, in “Madam Butterfly.” The 
singer was ill only a week. His remains will be cremated 
and taken to New Bedford, where his mother resides. 
The death of this talented artist will prove a shock to 
thousands who recall his splendid impersonations for the 
past eight or ten years with the Savage English Opera 
Company. 





Engagements for Leo Schulz. 

Leo Schulz, the ‘cellist, has had many engagements this 
season. His bookings for the present fortnight include, 
February 12th, Waterbury, Conn.; 13th, New Haven; 14th, 
Banks Glee Club, New York; roth, Margulies Trio, New 
York; 20th, Boston, with Kneisel Quartet; 21, Margulies 
Trio, New Haven; 25th, concert, Waldorf-Astoria. 


Willy Schutz Dead at See. 

A wireless telegraph from the French steamer, La Lor 
raine, was received in New York Monday announcing the 
death on board of Willy Schutz, the brother-in-law of 
Edouard de Reszké and brother of Felia Litvinne, the 
operatic soprano. Mr. Schutz was the representative of 
the de Reszké brothers in this country. In Paris, he was 
known as a talented litterateur and dramatist 

Massenet’s “Thais” is anxiously expected at the Costanzi, 
of Rome 
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| HOW HARTMANN EARNED HIS VIOLIN. 








(From the Salt Lake Herald, Utah.) 


Hartmann, the violin genius. who is touring America 


transcontinentally this season, is the hero of an adventure 
as amazing as any in the whole range of romantic musical 
happenings. Although the persons chiefly concerned have 
tried to keep the story quiet, it could not very well escape 
publicity, for the incident took place at the latest Phila 
delphia symphony concert in the Quaker City the other 
day, when Hartmann was the soloist of the 
Conductor Scheel 
lovers who thronged the artist room to 


organization 


his musicians, and the crowd of music 


Hart 


mann upon his sensational triumph, were all witnesses of 


congratulate 


the scene told about below, and it was through them that 
the facts in this violin romance were gathered 

Almost Hartmann “wonder 
child,” 


and giving recitals on the violin in 


twenty years agi was a 


traveling about America with his Hungarian parents 
f I 
order to them 


When a 


boy, who had been 


support 


and his eleven brothers and sisters certain sum 


of money had been accumulated the 


playing all this time on a mediocre instrument, desired 
to buy a better violin, possibly of old Italian make. Go 
ing with his mother to the then most noted dealer (since 
dead) of stringed instruments in Philadelphia, little Hart 
mann made known his wishes 

“Certainly,” said the dealer ind handed the tiny \ 


i violin for trial 


tuoso 


Hartmann played a single arpeggio on it and put the 
violin back in its rack. “It’s a German instrument,” he 
said, “and made about ten years ag I want an olde 


violin.” 


Very much surprised, the vendor of stringed instruments 


produced others of his wares, but for every one of them 


the youthful connoisseur after a few passes with the bow 


had nothing but severe criticism 


During all this scene a gentleman who had been sitting 


in the shop was a most amused spectator of the proceed 


ings between the violin sharp and the boy who knew too 
much for him. Finally, the one who had been watchin 
called out to the dealer: “Let him try my fiddk 

“Not for worlds,” answered the owner of the shop 
“Do you think I'd let a child like that handle a real 
Guarnerius? Why, he can't even play. You have heard 
for yourself.” 

Hartmann’s black eyes flashed fire and he stamped his 
foot in rage. “I can play, but I wouldn't play on such 
bad violins as you are trying to sell me cried out 
in a shrill voice 

His visitor who owned the Guarner rose, went to 
a glass case contaming the violin, took it out and, ap 


proaching the boy, said to him: “I am a collector of vio 


lins solely for my own pleasure, and I am having this 


one appraised by our friend here. I would like your 
opinion of it, as I see you are hard to please. But you 
must play a piece.” 


“Let me see it,” commanded Hartmann, holding out his 


hand for the violin. 


“What will you play?” asked the owner 

“If I like it, T'll play the Mendelssehn concerto, the 
Bach “Chaconne,” fantaisies by Wieniawski and Vieux 
temps, the Beethoven concerto, anything and everything 
you wish 

Che dealer laughed aloud and the other man looked 
incredulous. “He speaks the truth,” said Hartmann’s 


mother; “he plays everything.” 


‘Go ahead,” said the wner of the Guarnerius, as h« 
handed the violin to Hartmann 
Hardly had the boy drawn the first few vibrant tones 


from the beautiful instrument when he seemed as one 


transformed 


His eyes sparkled, his breath came m ex 
cited ] 


gasps of wonder and pleasure, and he hugged the 


violin to him as his bow passed over the strings in wider 


ing sweeps and brought forth the sonorous, golden toned 


music \ smile played over the lips of Hartmann’ 
mother, while the other two listeners stared at each other 


ind at the inspired boy in speechless amazement. For at 





hour he played, making one long improvisation of 
chief themes from the best known masterpieces of vi 
literaturs When the last tremulous tone lied away 
Hartmann’s eyes were wet with tears It's the best | 
played on im all my lite he said simply Ill buy this.’ 

Deeply moved himself, the owner answered It not 
for sale.” 

What is it worth persisted Hartmam 

It 1s wor $6,000,” said the dealer 

| have $1,000. T'll give you that, and gi you every 
penny | make m my concerts until I have pa 
$6,000," offered Hartmann, excitedly 

It wt for sale, iid the owner agait 

Hartmann still ch ed the violin a I “ l 
ever let it go trom m Is there no way I « t 
t he begged 

Impulsively the owner replied Y« become a great 
irtist, and let the world say s« Then I'll give you the 


(,uarnerius 


Hartmann kissed the violin and d, solemnly I shal 
come back to claim tt—perhaps not for years ut I shall 
come back My name ts Arthur Hartmann. Goodb 

Events shaped the young player career into strange 
ways shortly afterward. A rich Boston mu lover 
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adopted Hartmann, and gave him a thorough musical and 
general education 
When Hartmann, then a young man of twenty, finally mad 


his debut in Berlin, he played on a Stradivarius violn 


worth $10,000, a from his Boston foster father. |! 


witt 


was not until five years afterward, or this winter, that 
Hartmann’s travels led him to this country, and a few 
days ago he played the Tschaikowsky concer with tl 
great symphony orchestra in Philadelphia. His triump! 
was complete, and, a lready told, his dressing room wa 
vesieged by enthusiastic music lovers after the concert 


One man, with hair slightly silvered, and carrying a violi 
8 : 





ise, stood apart from the rest and contemplated Hart 
mann with a gaze of affection and admiration *That 
a violin miser,” whispered Fritz Scheel to Hartmann, “he 
got 1¢ of the finest collection f vi in the United 
States, but he ey se eve wive T way und 
never lets anybody play on ! 

Hartmann turned to look at ' epped 
forward. “You are Arthur Hartmann he ask 

‘Yes,” replied the violinist, rather col 

“Do you remember the man w promi 
Guarnerius violin when you were a little boy, ii y 


became a great artist Do y remember playing 
“I’ve forgotten the man ut | remember the vi 
hall always remember it It first made me feel what 
| could do wit! 1 N t 
instrument led quite be f ! 
| offered the d ‘ t whose shop I played tt $8,000 
s x t he 1 ge ti 
price he said 1 not g 
Lhe n oper ‘ 
pa strument Ha ‘ 
Vhat x 
, d vi! 
t \ t 4 
lay and | de i tist 
the wor ‘ VSI 
mcerto as y 
‘ wie tte 
And that " £ . F 


$10.000 Stradivari 


other 


soul im the 
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MUSICAL OPPORTUNITIES. WAVERLY, IA.—The German Lutheran Society isabout Madame Maconda Sings with Brooklyn Apollo Club. 


to begin the erection of a $20,000 church building, and a 
good concert would help their building fund. 





If readers will correspond with the persons mentioned in Madame Maconda was in superb voice on Tuesday even- 


the wing news items which originate in cities within oe i ing of last week, when she appeared as the soloist at the 
easy reach of their location, they will find it will assist VICTOR, IA.—Rev. A. H. Hertzler is chairman of the second concert of the season by the Brooklyn Apollo Club, 
, ereanae tor comeert dates dns ia Sa eee building committee of the is rman M, E. Church, and can given at Association Hall, Brooklyn. Madame Maconda 
9 ds, etc., and later on organ recital dates.. The ac probably make arrangements for concerts. sang the polonaise from “Mignon”; “Long Ago” and “As 
. thus gained should be of great value to those SEATTLE, WASH.—The St. Benedict Catholic parish the Gloaming,” by MacDowell, and “Le Bonheur Est 
<pect to make concert work their specialty has taken out a permit to erect a $20,000 church. The Chose Legere,” by Saint-Saéns, the French song with vio- 
ADDINGTON, L. 7 rhe I. O. O. F. lodge is about to pastor can give information. lin obligato. Madame Maconda was received with enthu- 
g e erection of a $7,500 lodge building NEW MUNSTER, WIS.—The Catholic Society will siasm, and once more sang with that beauty of voice and 
GENTA, ARK.—The Asbury Methodist congrega- put up a new $30,000 church in the place of the one de- Sincerity which have established her as a favorite with 
ll erect a $20.000 church The pastor can give in stroyed by fire. They might be interested in a concert or clubs and musical societies all over the country. Her 
rmation two French diction was especially fine, and every word of 
BR AN \ i ! member of the wild : . . sh > 1¢ > . v2 waticre 
BRYAN, TEX.—W. T. James is a member of the build MORSE, IA.—The Catholic Church of this city is about her MacDowell songs was understood. Criticisms from 
{ h hrietio hurcl “4 hall : 6 . ' apers f rs 
g nittee of the Christian Church, and can probably begin the construction of a $10,000 building two papers follow: 
ge for a concert for the benefit of their building furd “ Madame Maconda sang in sweet soprano, lonaise, f th 
” pies 8 EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—A new $50,000 church is to be Kom, ee ae Br ha ree ee oe 
AS CRUCES, N. M The Y. M. ¢ \. is raising a : eg f opera “Mignon” (Ambrose Thomas). The singer was in splendid 
f i ve , sh trushdiie \ erected here by the Episcopalians Information can prob voice and the excellence of her interpretation was thoroughly appre- 
»,( ) t € ¢ ola ¢ yuLding Rey , a 4 a F n 
; ‘ - ibly be secured from Bishop W. W. Webb, of Milwaukee, ciated by the lovers of Thomas’ music. * * * Madame Maconda 
an pt bly be arranged Wis vas next with three numbers. The talented vocalist first sang Mac- 
O'NEILL, NEB Phe Knight f Columbus will build ie Dowell’s “Long Ago,” and followed with “As the Gloaming,” by the 
$10.000 <« house here, and would probably take un ler ESTHERVILLE, IA Rev lr. 5. Cole can give in same author She ended with the lovely “Le bonheur est chose 
, ncert date to help out the fund formation as to whether a concert engagement can be legere,” by Saint-Saéns, with violin obligato by Mr. Kaltenborn 
' . , pe , | \ arranged for the benefit of the building fund of his church The thematic material of the French composer-player was finely pro 
ES MOINES, IA.—The University Place Church of , ¢ : Sa i 
‘ the Methodist Eoiseonel luced by the vocalist, whose voice is of beautiful timbre. The full 
( oon begin the erection of a new church build , IOGISt Lf _ volume of the soprano’s voice, which is of good range, was heard to 
B. Burton car « addressed in regard to concert BEAVER DAM, WIS St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic better advantage in this number than in the Thomas music. In mo 
Society is beginning the erection of a new church, and may ments of unsurpassed eloquence she enchanted her auditors 
} f 1 ¢ jroo Stands Tnion. 
RACINE. WIS—1 Poli Catholic congregation is be interested in a concert for the benefit of the building Brooklyn Standard-Union 
‘ the construction of a church Address the fund Madame Maconda, in her soprano solos, delighted the audience 
Joseph Chylowsl PEARSALL, TEX The M. E. Church, South, has de inging the brilliant polonaise from “Mignon” and the delicate “Le 
ILWAUKEI WIS The St. Cyr Methodiu Con cided te put up a church building to cost $8,0co Bonheur est Chose Legere,” by Saint-Saéns, the latter with violin 
" ' 1 , 1 obligato by Franz Kaltenborn Brooklyn Eagle 
rect a combination church and school build 
‘ Addr Re LL, Jurasmski, pastor ‘ pee 
WEST LIBERTY, IA.—The Congregational Church i The Nemes Return to New York. American Institute of Applied Music. 
idd improvements t t about $7,0c0 \ con Dezso and Melitta Nemés, that excellent artist couple, February 8 there was a students’ informal recital, as 
n probably be arranged for by corresponding with violinist and pianist, respectively, who have spent the past these very well arranged and enjoyable affairs at the Amer- 
past two years in Detroit, are again in the metropolis, and, to ican Institute of Applied Music are modestly called, fif 
( IBRIDGI NEI | | Congregational mark their return, issued cards for a “Thé Musicale” at teen numbers making up a program of piano, violin and 
in course of construction, and Is to COst $15,050. the elegant Walter Russell studios, 15 West Sixty-seventh vocal music. Among the pianists, Ethel Peckham and 
N probably be willing irrange for a con treet, February 3. Here was beautiful artistic environ- Miriam Steeves are well advanced, while Sammy Kotler 
ment, worthy the high class music presented.’ The various and Sacha Jacobsen are precocious violin players. The 


sketches and pictures, many of them souvenirs of a sum- complete roster of participants, in the order of their ap 


mus oC Y ~ + 7 mer’s work; the pipe organ, the artistic light effects,-all pearance on the program, follows: Max Kotler, Stacy 
NEW SACRED SONG conduced to ideal interpretation Simonton, Marian C. Mills, Margaret McCalla, Helen 
lhe program: Sonata in G, piano and violin, Beethoven; Louise Clark, Albert Turell, Marjorie Kent Kilpatrick, 

SUITABLE FOR EASTER) rondo capriccioso, Saint-Saéns; prelude and toccata, Lach- Mabel C. Rogers, Florence Houghton, Adelaide O’Brien, 

ner; aria, Pergolese-Joseffy; pres du Berceau, Moszkow- Sacha Jacobsen, Ethel Peckham, Margaret Boyd, Miriam 


<i; aria, Tenaglia; nocturne, Chopin-Sarasate; Hungarian Steeves and Sammy Kotler. 

Gypsy scenes, Hubay. This constituted just one hour of Invitations have been issued for an organ recital by 
nusic, not too much, but just enough for the occasion. The Harry Rowe Shelley, at the Fifth Averue Baptist Church, 
Mos} all Madame Nemeés , ‘t and Fifth avenue, Friday, February 15 


skowski pieces so delighted that lorty-sixth street 1 avenue, 15 


had to play it twice—which will doubtless delight the com- at 4 o'clock, and for an “At Home,” at the institute the 


(With Violin, ‘Cello, and Organ Accomp. poser when he hears of it, as he will through his friends, following day, Saturday, February 16, 4 to § o’clock, when 
ad. lib.) words and music by the Nemeés. Following the music there was a social time, vocal and piano music will be given by pupils of McCall 
rving to make the artists better acquainted with the gen- Lanham and H. Rawlins Baker 
TERESA DEL RIEGO eral mass of invited listeners, as well as to renew old —_—--—— a 
‘“ 90 friendships interrupted by their absence. Madame Nemés, Knitel-Treumann to Give Recital in New Rochelle. 
(Composer af 6 DRY THOSE TEARS ) who wore white silk with black lace, and carried a bunch . = nots Cy 
. eegaghioizs, agg tees Bite 8 eK The well known baritone, Maximillian Knitel-Treumann 


of pink roses, was radiant, bright as ever, and Mr Nemes will give a recital in New Rochelle on the 28th of this 
charm and dignity combined marked him as the high 


CH APPELL & CO Ltd . an ‘ month, with the assistance of the talented Hungarian vio 
7 = Fi ss aes gentlemen a : linist, Siegmund Grosskopf, and the young Russian pianist, 
Several students of violin and piano have already begun 4},- tham Nelson, a pupil of Leschetizky. 


37 West 17th Street, New York taking instruction, and more will be welcomed, for this 
Piano Technic 


artist pair have demonstrated that they are not only su 
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London and Melbourne 


perior executants and interpreters, but also first-class teach 


ers 
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Tex., February 5, 1907 


Among the cities of the broad domain of this Lone Star 
State none ranks higher as a 


music loving center than 


Houston A large contingent of those whose souls are 
attuned to music makes it possible for her citizens 
tain first rank among those wh 


city has grown musically in 


to main 
The 


almost be 


o are devoted to music 


the last few years, 


yond belief. There are condition, four 


large, 


now, in healthy 


well conducted choral and a 
orchestra Of the 
Saengerbund, which 


Society, 


organizations 
the 


symphony 
oldest is the 
The Quartet 
also a chorus of male voices, has been responsible 
for bringing much outside talent of world wide reputation 
to the city. The C 
posed of ladies’ 


singing societies 


does excellent work 


“hora! Club and the Treble Clef are com 


and both of these do fine work 


= <= 


The Symphony Orchestra 


voices, 
is perhaps the usi 
given 
conformed to 
singers as Nordica, Gadski, Sembrich, Bispham, 
Anita Rio, Melba, Witherspoon, 
instrumentalists, 


youngest m 


cal organization, and has numerous complimentary 


concerts which have high ideals Such 


Campanar 1, 
Calvé, and Kubelik, 


visited this city 


among 


have through the instru 


Then, t there are 





mentality of these organizations op 
portunities for grand opera, having had during the past 
seasons “The Valkyrie” and “Parsifal” (the Sav: MB com- 
pany). It was in Houston that the State Federation of 
Singing Societies first held a musical festival i” by 
the Damrosch orchestra Musician f rked ability 
have cast their lot with the people here, and few cities can 
boast of better equipped musical sch Private studi 





ibound, and there are living hers ymposers, among 


These concerts are as much a social as a musical suc 
Mr. Walker won for himself new he com 
pletely captivated the audience with his rich voice and ex 
cellent method. 


ing. 
cess. laurels ; 
Artistic was his singing of songs. 
= = 

New York 


her season 


Katherine Hanford, of 
She has opened 


is again with us this 


winter with a large class 
and who began 
Her 


long be remem 
She 


of these beautiful 


her 


many possessing voices, 
her return 


will 


with last season, resuming upon 


Hotel 


resume 


musicales last year at the Rice 


bered, and she expects to them will sing 


more in public, alreary having several nice engagements in 


Southern Possessing a fine voice, 
ingr 
singing. 
eS = 
the 
recital a 
He 1s 
and his school is growing rapidly, 
Mrs. Mace 
reputation. Bl 


the 


cies warm musica 


temperament and most atiating personality, she is very 


successful in her public 
Diehl, 


1 
excelier 


Arthur head of conservatory of that name 


gave an fortnight ago number 


teacher of 


every 


carefully planned a very able the violin 


with able teachers in the 
has an 


Lesche 


of the vocal 
O' Donne! 


faculty nald, department, 


enviable anche pupil of 


tizsky, has all pupils she can take 


Midwinter Musurgia Concert. 


English songs of the sixteenth 


and seventeenth centuries 


Hans 


t var ed in 


with solos by 


provided 


folk songs and modern 
Kronold, ‘cellist 


interesting 


part songs, 


and Grace J. Davis 
concet of tl 
‘arnegie Hal 
Hall conduct 


program t the midwinter 


Club The c took piace at ( 


Walter 


iundred 


Musurgia mneert 


Tuesday night of last week Henry 


rare lhe chorus of one |! mixed voices proved 






















saggy 
“allen Eyet rows 


Hollow Cheeks 


whom may be mentioned a Houston youth, Aldridge Kidd, a remarkably well balanced choir, revealing a refined and 
whose arrangement of “T! Night ha Thousand Eyes” musical tone, true pitch and artistic excellence in the mat 
has attracted attention. ters of phrasing and expressi The choral numbers in 
es = cluded “Adieu, Sweet Amarillis” (Willve, 1560-1612) 
Josephine Hayman is at the head of the Houston Con Since First I Saw Your Face’ (Thomas Ford, 1648) 
servatory She is most eager and earnest in her efforts, “‘Now is the Month of Maying” (Morley, 1604); “In G 
und her undertakings have met with fine success lo My Lonely Bed” (Edwards, 1520-156 The Silver 
Ct Swan” (Gibbon 1582-1622) Awake, Sweet Love 
Horton Corbett, organist and choirmaster of Christ (Dowland, 1562-1626) Skye Boat Song.” arranged in 
Church, announces that Gaul’s cantata, “Ruth.” performed canon form by Bell Bonnie Banks O' Loch Lomond 
Thanksgiving Day, will be followed by other standard arranged tor rus by W. S. Roddie; “My I Dwelt in 
works of similar character The Treble Clef, a body of Northern Land,” Elgar; “O Happy Eyes,” Elgar: Thu 
singers thirty-five in number, all young women, sang Abt’s ingian Folk Song and “Ring and Rosé (for men’ 
“Water Fairies’ and Vincen Village Queen” in the votces); “The Enchanted Nightingale,” folk song arranged 
opera house December 4 under the direction of Mr. Cor- by Otto Goldschmidt In Silent Night,” arranged by 
bett. eS & Brahms; “Corvdon, Aris« by Stanford; Lullaby of 
The Choral Club gave the first concert of the season re Life,” Henry Leslie, and “Up, Up Ye Dames,” Henry 
cently, with Julian Walker as soloist This society, too Leslie 
composed of women's voices, having fifty active members Mr. Kronold played the difficult “Symphonic Variati« 
and some 200 associate members, Mrs. E. B. Parker, di- by Boellmann, and Popper's “Hungarian Rhapsody,” add 
rector. She is a musician of most refined tastes, and the ing Schumann’ lraumerei” as an encore The ‘cel 
society do her direction credit on all occasions, for they was at his best, and as usual was rewarded with hearty 
sing with splendid body of tone and unusual good color- applause Miss Davis sang songs by Verraccini, Rubin 
WE HAVE YOU? WE HAVE you? E 
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R Mouth-to-Nose Lines. v Projecting Ears I HOFMAN! 
& Flabby Peet W “ 0 Drop Lis ‘ou ee L 
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stein and a setting for “Im Wonderschoenen Monat Mai 


by William G. Hammond, and as an encore gave “The 
Sweetest Flower That Blows,” by Rogers. A large aud 
ence attended the concert 
Concert by Pupils of J. Jerome Hayes. 
Monday evening, February 4, pupils from the studio of J 
Jerome Hayes, united in a concert at Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall. The program showed the singers to be ex 


tremely well taught in the essentials of 


Chase Haight and Riley Elmer Phi x as th 
pening numbers Henschel'’s duet, “Gondoleria.” The op 
eratic numbers were waltz song, “Romeo and Juliet” (Got 
nod), sung by Berttyne Mortimer; prologue from “I Pag 
iacci,” sung by Mr Phillips; “La Donne e mobile,” from 
Rigoletto,” sung by John A. Clarke. The songs and their 
nterpreters included: “Songs My Mother Taught Me 
(Dvorak), “Through Sunny Spain” (Mattei), Ethel John 
son; “Beloved, it is Mort Aylward), Clarence Beardsley ; 
Elegie” (Massenet Mort (Nevin), Mrs B \ 
Koehnle “Dawn 1) Hardelot) Rie Lennon; “The 
Minor Chord” (M Mart May Hathaway ™ 
Saran Rose Ardit Mar Lewis Haley; “Villanelle 
Dell’ Acqua) Che piano accompaniments were delight 
y plaved by Harry H. Whittaker 
Hartmann Re-engaged 
\r rH ce 1 Salt Lake City, | 1, wa 
great it once re-engag 
rar tn I iry 5 special tram were rul 
his concert { eden, Provo and c Ut citle 
he Salt Lake fet Hartmanr riumph as tl 
yt sensa eved there by a lir nc d 
g Ysaye iN 
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at triumph.”—Kags- 
ca, New York Svibune. 
“Beauty of tone, ‘ei 
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“ Ganz stands today unequaled among the 
younger piano virtuosos.’’ 
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Boston, Mass., February 9, 1907. 


rt econd Cecilia concert will prove a notably inter- 
ting affair. That musical legend, “The Crusade of the 
hildren,” by Gabriel Pierné, describing the medieval in 
ident of the children’s crusade in a charmingly, fanciful 
form, will be given by the chorus, assisted by solo singers 
and a choir of children. It has met with unprecedented 
uccess, both in Europe and this country, and is given 
n Boston for the first time. Mrs. Cabot Morse, Edith 
Chapman Gould, Frank Ormsby and Leverett Merrill will 
ist. Mr. Lang’s assiduity in bringing to Boston’s mu- 
ical people noveltics of especial educational and musical 
import will make this man much missed when he will 
have retired from the directorship of the Cecilia Society, 


which he announces, will be at the close of the present 
eason, he having served this organization in the capacity 
f business manager, musical conductor and director for 
past thirty odd years 
The Longy Club's Closing Concert. 

The final concert of the season given by the Longy Club 
had the largest audience of its course, which fact was a 
gratifying and plea timulus to the men who perform 
o beautifully on the “winds.’ The program furnished 
opened with Beethoven's trio, for piano, clarinet and ‘cello, 
—p. 11, followed by Strauss’ horn concerto, op. 11, and 
Arthur Brad's serenade, for eight wind instruments 
Alfred de Voto appeared in the first two numbers. The 
Longy Club has the distinguished traits of ensemble artistry 

producing chamber music with wind instruments. It 


has educated Boston in a knowledge of such character- 
istics, yet, heretofore, this season, small audiences have 
been the rule The reason has been given: that Boston 
has too much music-—is overfed, and demands a rest. The 
Longy Club has endeavored to effect a radical change 
n affairs musical by giving us concerts wholly out of 
the usual line, and have succeeded in establishing a pre 
dent in wind instrument music 
The beautiful service rendered the Boston public by this 
rganization from season to season has culminated in the 
irdent appreciation of a treasured few—if not the masses 
eS & 

First Annual Banquet of New England Chapter. 

February 1 was the occasion of a memorable event in 
that of the first annual banquet given by the New England 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organists, at Hote! 
luileries, Commonwealth avenue, and which was distin 
uished by the éclat of many brilliant musical personages 
n attendance, and the dispensation of great ideas and 


uggestions for furthering and perfecting organ music m 
this country The affair was one of noble interest, and 
was attended by about fifty members. George A. Burdette. 


in of the chapter, presided. Horatio Parker, sent by 
Yale as the honorable president of the Guild, read 

found and highly suggestive paper on “The Lasting 
Qualities of Music.” Among the brilliant musical men 
f Boston present, were: Benjamin J. Lang, Hiram G 
icker, Arthur Foote, S. B. Whitney, Henry Dunham 
verett Truette, Wallace Goodrich, W. C. Hammond, 
John Herman Loud, Arthur S. Hyde, E. Cutter, Jr, and 


Benj, Whelpley. The Chapter of the Guild, which was 
ranized last winter, is in a most promising condition, 
ing enrolled a strong list of honorary associates, among 

ire Bishop Lawrence and Dr. Gordon. The initial 


} 


vice, held in Emanuel Church, last November, will be 


led as an event of notabl importance, and there are 


Katharine 


The English Pianist 


ane Boston"Press. of th 





GOODSON 


other services of equal significance contemplated. The 
outgrowth has been that two distinguished recitals of 
organ music will be given, one this month by W. C. Ham- 
mond, in the Old South Church; the next one some time 
in March in the Old First Church, given by John Her- 
man Loud. A second service will be held closely follow- 
ing Easter. 
es & 
The Thursday Morning Club's Concert. 

January 31 was the date for the Thursday Morning 
Musical Club’s program in Potter Hall. Handel’s sonata 
for two violins and piano (arranged by Richard Barth), 
op. 2, No. 8, was the opening number of a very attractive 
program. The choruses rendered, with Arthur Hyde, as 
conductor, and Lida Low at the piano, were: “Smiling 
Dawn,” Handel; -*“O Diane, sois nous propice,” Gluck; 
“Chaste fille de Latone” (from “Iphigenie in Tauris”) 
and “Noble be Thy Life” (canon for six voices), Bee 
thoven, and translated from the German of Goethe by the 
Rev. Dr. Troutbeck. 

Alice Bates Rice, the soprano at King’s Chapel, sang Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s A madrigal, Margaret Lang’s “Poplar 
Leaves” (manuscript) and Whelpley’s “The Nightengale 
Has a Lyre of Gold.” Mrs. Ballard gave two piano num 
bers by Schumann and Poldini; Lilla Ormond, with Mrs 
White at the piano, sang a group of beautiful songs by 
G. W. Chadwick and the club’s chorus closed the program 
by an excellent rendering of the Wagner “Spinning 
Chorus,” solo voice, Lilla Ormond, and with piano ac- 
companiment for four hands, and Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“From the Green Heart of the Waters,” Louise Allard 
Maynard assisting at the piano. The club room of this 
organization is at 126 Massachusetts avenue. On Monday 
afternoon, February 4, at the usual reception, Mrs. Cabot 
Morse was in charge, and assisted Stewart Baird in duets. 
Jessie Davis was the pianist. 

et €& 

On February 11 the singers were: Mrs. Matthews, Mrs. 
Loring and Miss Bygrave, with Ethel Dodd as pianist. 
The next concert will be held in Potter Hall, February 
14, when Jessie Davis will play the Arensky trio, assisted 
by Messrs. Bak and Barth, of the symphony orchestra. 

ee & 
Sunday Chamber Concert. 

The forty-fourth Sunday concert, under the direction of 
H. G. Tucker proved a memorable one, inasmuch as Alwin 
Schroeder, the ‘cellist of the Kneisel Quartet, had signified 
his intention of retiring from this organization, and prob- 
ably returning to Europe. Hence his playing, always such 
a treat to the lover of the ’cello, drew a large audience 
to hear him for the last time. The Rubinstein sonata, in 
D major, was given by him with beautiful and flawless 
finish, and caused haunting moments to his _ listeners. 
There were songs for contralto, a quartet group by Hen- 
schel, and ’cello solos by Popper, Dvorak and Reinecke. 
Those furnishing the program were: Alice Robbins Cole, 
contralto; Gertrude Holt, soprano; Bertha Cushing Child, 
contralto: George Parker, tenor; Willard Flint, bass, and 
George Proctor, pianist. The quartet’s work deserves 
mention. There was especial legato form, balance and 
heauty. Willard Flint really distinguished himself in some 
very praiseworthy singing. H. G. Tucker was the accom- 
panist, and, as usual, did good work. These concerts con- 
tinue to draw the people, and show that the cause, the 
owslity of artists appearing and a love of good musical 
things on the part of the Boston public are facts to he 
observed by the promoter of similar things, and they prove 








ion of Miss Goodson’s 4eticne 


but with the Syupheony OF Orchestra, January 18 and 19, 1907 
om oy wildest applause and recall after recall followed. We most cordially join in the popular verdict.” 


a success. H. G. Tucker, an exceptionally rounded busi- 
ness man, has shown both head and heart in the Sunday 
chamber concert enterprise. He labored under divers diffi- 
culties, and yet recognized not one of them. These Sun- 
day afternoon concerts have been an immense success. It 
is hoped they will continue from year to year as an es- 
tablished fact in Boston’s musical life. The chamber con- 
cert of next Sunday will be given by the Adamowski trio, 
Timothée and Josef Adamowski and Mme. Szumowska. 
eS & 
Rudolph Ganz’s Recital in Boston. 

Tuesday afternoon Steinert Hall was the theater ot 
another brilliant and triumphant musical effort in the 
recital of Rudolph Ganz, who has long held a place among 
America’s leading artists. 

Mr. Ganz has no fireworks to offer in the way of noise 
and robusto. He is a very sane and wholesome artist, who 
gives to the real musician among his listeners authoritative 
and stable ideas as to the varied sides of presenting music. 
This artist reads with unusual clarity and intelligence, 
infusing enough of imagination to create an admirable 
balance. Although Mr. Ganz is in absolute sympathy with 
the modern spirit of music, and is especially en rapport 
with the modern school, he is not academic enough to ig- 
nore the technical beauties of the older works. 

The program played showed a highly finished perform- 
ance, an inherent appreciation of the broader field of art, 
and was that of the ripened artist. There was the Brahms’ 
rhapsody in G minor and capriccio, two rhapsodies by 
Dohnany, Schumann’s sonata in F sharp minor, a nocturne 
and three studies by Chopin, Debussy’s “Masques” and 
“L'Isle Joyeuse,” and Liszt's polonaise in E major, all 
played with an immense and vital artistry. 

eS & 
The Harvard Musical Association. 

the Harvard Musical Association, presumably for men 
and “men only,” says the edict, relapsed into a democratic 
state, and was honored with a woman’s soft presence on 
the 3d inst., when every member to a man endeavored to 
be present to enjoy the sight of feminine graces in their 
sanctum on West Cedar street. 

The woman was Katharine Goodson, the distinguished 
English pianist, who gave a recital for the association. 
Those in attendance pronounced her playing as combining 
all the merits of the artist and are enthusiastic over it 

Madame Goodson’s program included Beethoven’s sonata, 
C sharp minor; Schumann’s “Faschingsschwank aus 
Wien”; Rachmaninoff’s prelude, C sharp minor; Mendels- 
sohn’s “Song Without Words,” A flat; Leschetizky’s ara- 
besques; Moszkowsky’s etincelles, and the polonaise in E 
major, by Liszt. Madame Goodson continues to hold 
Boston with her wealth of pianistic qualities. She will 
play in the Boston University course at Tremont Temple 
next week. 

eS & 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach's Recital. 


All or most of the musical people throughout America 
know that Boston is the home of many of the writers 
of songs; that none of them is of more interest than Mrs 
H. H. A. Beach, a woman who has distinguished herself 
by writing very singable and lovely song settings. Mrs. 
Beach is also a pianist of ability, and gave a program 
of interest to her many friends and admirers in Steinert 
Hall, on Wednesday evening, being assisted by Carl Fael 
ten, the chief of the well known Faelten Piano Forte 
School. Both musicians are players of stable worth, Mr. 
Faelten’s recitals of a few years ago being well remem- 
bered, when he established himself as a reader of Bee- 
thoven.. The program included compositions by Bach, 
Schumann, MacDowell, the “Spanish Rhapsody,” Bee- 
thoven’s sonata, op. 27. No. 1, and variations on Balkan 
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themes, written by Mrs. Beach. She is a versatile and 
charming player, and with the assistance of Mr. Faelten 
a most enjoyable musical treat was participated in by a 
very large and enthusiastic audience. 


= = 
MORE BOSTON NEWS. 


Proctor, of the New 
faculty, played an interesting program before a large and 
appreciative audience at Jordan Hall, on Monday evening 
Brahms’ rhapsodie; two preludes by Chopin; the melodie 
of Gluck-Sgambati ; by Victor Staub; 
“Gnomenreigen,” Liszt; waltz, “Marionettes,” and Rubin 
stein barcarolle, closing with the galop from “Le Beall,” 
of work 


George England Conservatory’s 


bois,” 


“Sous 


compriscd his numbers Some his aroused 
enthusiasm 
eS & 

The second afternoon in Miss Terry's subscription series, 
being held on successive Mondays, at Hotel Somerset 
a piano recital by Carl Baerman, a much admired musician 
of Boston’s older school. Mr 


gram with a Beethoven sonata and closed with the twelfth 


was 
Baerman opened his pro- 


rhapsody of Liszt There some of the composer's 
studies on the program Baer 


man’s pupils and admirers in the large audience.present 


were 
There were many of Mr 


ee & 
Che program of the Kneisel Quartet concert in Chicker 
ing Hall on Tuesday evening, February 19, will be: Mozart 
quartet in A major; Beethoven trio, C minor, op. 3 (Mr 


Perabo, pianist) ; Tschaikowsky quartet, F major, op. 22 
Ze & 

The Boston Symphony Quartet’s program, to be given at 

evening of the 25th inst., will in 

Jaquez 

A major, for violin and piano, 


Chickering Hall on the 


clude an unfamiliar string quartet by Dalcroze, 


Gabriel Fauré’s sonata in 
and Debussy’s quartet in G minor. Gabrilowitsch will be 
the pianist 

 & 

The annual concert given by the Thursday Morning Mu 
sical Club for the benefit of the Scholarship Fund takes 
place in Jordan Hall, Thursday afternoon, February 21 
Nina Fletcher, our talented young girl violinist; Laura 
Hawkins, pianist; Myron Whitney, Jr., baritone, the 
club chorus, led by Arthur Hyde, will participate in a pro 
this in consideration of the ob 


and 


gram of especial interest 
ject of the concert, and because Miss French, the president 
of the club, has the distinguishing characteristic of knowing 
how to arrange an attractive and instructive program 


eS & 
Monday evening, February 18, is the date for the pro 
duction of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” at the North Cam 


bridge Congregational Church, which is at the conjunction 
of Massachusetts avenue and Roseland street 

This is in the oratorio series of the Cantabrigia Club, 
and will doubtless interest a wide contingent of admirers 
of the Lister choruses and Robert N. Lister’s directorship 
The soloists will be: Mrs. Robert N. Lister, soprano, who 
now holds a position in the Piedmont Church, in Worces 
ter; Margaret Gerry Guckenberger, contralto at the First 
Baptist Church, Boston; John Daniel Eliot 
Street Church, Newton, and Henry Chequer, bass, at the 
All Souls’ Church, Dorchester 


ee 


Charles S. Johnson, assisted by Bessie 
linist, and Grace Collier 
recital, to be given in Steinert Hall on February 27 

Cf 

A recital given by advanced students of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, will take place in Jordan Hall 
on the evening of February 13. Pupils from Rhode Island, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, North Carolina, Con- 


tenor at the 


ast 


— 
Selle Collier, vio 
accompanist, announces a piano 
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necticut, Virginia and New Jersey take part in the program. 
Che Huntington Club, through its secretary, Mabel Pierce, 
of Hotel Oxford, announces a concert to be given in aid 
of the Church Temperance Coffee Houses, at Steinert Hall, 
on Tuesday evening, February 19, at 8 o'clock. The tickets 
are 50 cents 

et 


_ + 

On Fbruary 4 the large vocal class of Frank E. Morse 
gave a concert for the Old South Club, which was called 
one of the most varied and pleasing class programs ever 
before given by Mr. Morse’s pupils. The program opened 
with a quartet by Ambrose, and sung by four of his most 
advanced singers There were songs from Cantor, Elgar, 
Liszt, Weber, David, Lang, Mrs. Beach, Handel and Chad 
wick, sung in truly artistic fashion by the pupils, after 
which Mr. Morse gave a short talk on “Music in Nature,” 
which was appropriately followed by what he termed nature 
music, sung and played. This part of the program was 


admirably carried out 


eS & 
On February 20 Mr. Morse will give his regular mid 
winter pupils’ recital at Steinert Hall 
eS = 
John Braun, the Philadelphia tenor, assisted by Ellis 
Clarke Hammann, pianist, will give a song recital at Potter 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, February 23. The program 


includes “Sea Lyrics,” by Campbell-Tipton, and numbers 


by Mary Turner Salter, and other composers of interest 


eZ & 
Musical “mornings” are a feature of Marie Everett's 
studios. Te Courrer’s representative had the pleasure of 
hearing some very interesting songs of the old Italian 


school, old English, modern English, old French, and trans 


lations from the French school at one of these charming 


“mornings” last week. Julia Gilbert, who owns a contralto 


voice of rich quality, gave her listeners great pleasure 
Ruth Cady, who has finesse, style and purity of tone, also 
All of the pupils reflected Miss Ever 


as to ease of presence, elegant diction 


did charming work 
ett's 
and musical feeling 


artistic ideas 
There were several highly interested 


guests present 


+ + 
F. W. Wodell’s class of twenty-four pupils gave a program 
of merit last week at the Franklin Square House The 


chief number was “The Rose,” a cantata by Gilchrist, and 


sung by Myra Safford, soprano soloist, and the Quartet 
Club 
= & 
[he Boston Singing Club announces its second concert 


in Jordan Hall on Wednesday evening, February 27, when 
part songs and a Bach cantata will be included in an at 
tractive program 
eS & 
Carl Sobeski’s vocal class is preparing for a studio recital 
in the early spring, when Elsa Worthley, a pupil with a 
son 


beautiful will 


terest 


soprano voice, give new songs of in 


Wyina Biancue Hupson 
Pittsburg Tuesday Musical Club. 

Prrrseveasc, Pa., 

The program which the Tuesday Musical Club, of Pitts 

burg, will present on Lincoln’s Birthday (February 12) 

was arranged by Mrs. C. B. McLean. Mary Hissem de 

Moss, soprano, and Mrs. Laurence Litchfield, pianist, with 


February 11, 19 


Mrs. Sturkou-Rider, as accompanist, are to unite in the 
following numbers 
Polonaise, Mignon Thomas 
Mme. de Moss 
Senata, No. 4, A minor, of 43 Schubert 
Mrs. Lawrence Litchfield 
My Heart Ever Faithful Bach 
My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair Haydn 
Angels, Ever Bright and Fai Hande 
Mme. de Moss 
Schlagende Herzen trauw 
Heimliche Auffordcrung 
Minx vi 
Impromptu, F share major l 
Legende, St. Francie de Pauk } is Walking 
Waves) l 
My Law e | fel 
loy of the M llarrict W 
The Cross Harriet Was 
April Morn att 
Mec. de Mos 
From William J. Falk's Studio. 

Lelia M. Ryan, one of the vocal teachers of the Utica 
Conservatory of Music, and Mrs. H. Owen, a well known 
soprano of the same city, spent about ten days in New 
York last month, and utilized this time in study with 
William J. Falk 

Ella Krause. one of Mr. Falk’s pupils, sang recently 
with the New York String Quartet at one of their sub 
scription concerts, and with such success as to merit two 


further engagements 

Millie Pottgeiser, for some years contralto of Holy Trin 
ity Church, has just signed a to sing next 
it the Plymouth Congregational Church, Brooklyn 
Hillis, pastor 


year 
Dr 


contract 


CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY SOME 
OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS. 


untisninnwantiionaninianii 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 
“Chanson d'Amour.” (Song.) Adah Markland Sheffield, Des 
Moines, Iowa 
“Ecstacy.” (Song.) Mary E. White, Trenton, N. J 
“A Hymn of Trust.” (Seng.) Hullie Gilbert Foster, Salt Lak 
City, Utah 
“O, Were My Love.’ Song.) Mary E. White, Trenton, N. | 
“A Scottish Cradle Song.” (Song.) Hullie Gilbert Foster, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 
“Wouldn’t That Be Queer (Song.) Bertha W. Swift. Boston 
Mass. 
j. W. Bischoff. 
“Five Littl White Heads.” (Song.) Mary E. White, Trenton 
N. J 
“A Tragedy (Song.) Hullie Gilbert Foster, Salt Lake City, Utai 
G. W. Chadwick. 
“Bedouin Love Song.” (Song.) Hullie Gilbert Foster, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 
“Allah.” (Song.) Mra. Henry Holden Huss. Montclair. N. 7 
“The Danza.” (Song.) Rosa Linde, Boston, Mass 
“The Danza.” (Seng.) Mary P. Thompson, Milwaukee, Wis 
“The Miller's Daughter.” (Song.) Hullie Gilbert Foster, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 
‘O, Let Night Speak of Me.” (Song.) Winfred Goff, Washing 
dD. C 
“Thou Art So Like a Flower.” (Song.) Hullie Gilbert Foster 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Arthur Foote. 
“Ashes of Roses.” (Song.) Anna Miller Wood, Beston, Mass 
“A Song of Four Seasons.” (Song.) Katherine Crockett, Lawrenc« 
Mass 
tisesa’s Song.” (Song.) Anna Miller Wood, Boston, Mass 
“In Picardie.” (Seng.) Anna Miller Wood, Roston, Mass 
Lowe Me If I Live.” (Seng.) Anna Miller Wood, Ruston. Ma 
“On the Way to Kew.” (Song.) Albert Gray. Tacoma, Wash 
‘Roumanian Song (Song.) Susan Hawley Davis, New York 
City 
Capriccio, of N Pia ) Mr Sturkow-Ryder, Pittsbur 
Pa 
Idyll, op. 34, No. 4. -(Piano.) Mrs. Sturkow-Ryder, Pittsburg, Pa 
FE tr de Arabesque, op. 42. (Piano.) Mrs. Sturkow-Ryde Pit 
burg, Pa 
Etude, “Mignonne.” 4, N (Piano.) Gertrude Peppercorn 
london, England 
Melody, op. 44 Vi mnd =Piar ) Mrs. I F. Symonds, Bos 
M ass 
Romanza, op. 9. (Violin and Piano.) Mr ij F. Symonds, Bos 
Mass 
Romanza p. 9. (Violir d Piar Guetay Dane h New 
York City 
Allegrett (Organ.) Hh te Austi Ipewich, Masa 
Allegretto. (Organ.) Walter C. Gale, New York City 
Festival March.” (Orgar Walter ( Gale, New Vork City 
‘Pastorale.” (Organ.) Walter C. Gale, New York City 
Quartet, op. 25. (Plano and Strings 1 Olive Mead Ouartet 
Reston, Mass 
Quintet, op. 38 (Piano and Strings.) The O Mead Quartet 


New York City 

Margaret Ruthven Lang. 
Anna Miller Wood, Bostor 
Anna Miller Wood, Boston, Maas 
(Song.) Anna Miller Wood, Boston. Mans 


April Weather.’ 


Arcadie.” (Song.) 


Song.) 


Mass 


“Trish Love Song.” 


Rhymes and 


From “Nonsense Pictures p. 42 “The Person of 
Skve.” “The Old Man ip the Kettle,” “The Old Man Who Said 
Well,” “The Lady of Niga.” Bertha Wesselhoeft Swift, Bostor 
Mass 

Frank Lynes. 
Dreams Seng.) Mae Bethune, Springfiekd, Mass 
The Farth Is the Lord's.” Song.) Harry Parmalee Bost 
M ase 
“My Honey.” (Song.) Mary E. White, Trenton, N. J 
Edward MacDowell. 

‘A Maid Sings Light.” (Seng.) Mra. Ludwig Marum, New York 
City 

“A Maid Sings Light.” (Seng.) Elizabeth Patterson, New York 
City 

\ Maid Sings Light.” (Seng.) Hullie Gilbert Foster, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Deserted.” (Song.) Lester Bartlett Tones, Chicago, Ill 

For Sweet Love's Sake (Seng.) Lester Bartlett Tones, C) 
Z I 

Idyll.” op. a3. (Song.) Mary de Moss, B kiyn, N. ¥ 

Idy! ». a3. (Song.) Lester Bartlett Jone Chicago, Ii 

lone Age (Song.) Lester Bartlett Tones, Chicage id] 

Menie.” (Song.) Lester Partlett Jones, Chicago, I 

Sunrise.” (Song.) Lester Bartlett Jones, Chicago, I 

Thy Beaming F.ves (Sone Lester Bartlett Jones, Chicago, ! 

From “Woodland Sketches, 4 t. (Piano From An India 
Lodge.” “To a Wild Rose.” “To a Water Lily,” Miss Kober, ¢ 
z I" 

In Autumn.” Urda Lindgren, Denver, Col 

From “Sea Pieces.” op. ss. (Piano.) “To the Sea Kather: 
Ruth Heyman, London, England 

From “Sea Pieces.” op. ss. (Piano.) To the Sea.” Misa Kober 
Chicago, TH 

From “New England Idyls.” op. 62. (Piano.)—‘Indian Idy 
The Joy of Autumn,” “With Sweet Lavender,” Ella Knellier, M 
waukee, Wis 

Etude de Concert, op. 36. (Piano.) Frank Luker, Boston, Mass 

Etude de Concert. op. 26. (Piano.) Frank La Forge, New York 
City 

Shadow Dance.” (Pianc.) Miss Kober, Chicago, Il 
“Witche’s Dance.” (Piano.) Rerenice Viel, Chicago, If 
“Witche’s Dance (Piano.) William H. Sherwood, Chicago, I! 
“Witche's Dane« Piano.) William H. Sherwood, Memphis, Tenr 
“To a Wild Rose.” (Violin and Piano.) Arthur Hartmann, River 
ide, Cal 


“To a Wild Rose.” (Violin and Piano.) Arthur Hartmann, Sacre 


mento, Cal 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 
San Francisco, Cal., January 30, 1997. 


No doubt the readers of THe Musicat Courter have been 


wondering why there has not been more news published 


from the Pacific Coast during the last two months. Of 


f I desired to use these columns for the dissemina 


nor musical events that occur in private residences 
tudics in San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda, Berkeley, 
José, Sacramento, Los Angeles and other California 


here would be no difficulty in filling two pages every 


el it the correspondence from the Far West cannot be 
tricted to the minor musical affairs, and consequently 
far more beneficial for the musical interests of this 


wait until something really important happens 


ward a letter that includes both the leading as 


well as the le mportant affairs. The fact of the mattter 
musical conditions are gradually assuming the former 
pect The teachers are all expressing themselves ex 
atisfied with their classes, private musicales and 

ipil recitals are beginning to regain their usual number 






id the general public is again showing great interest im 


r. the musical attractions of the season were Ellen 
seech Yaw, Emilio de Gogorza, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, An 
niversity Symphony concerts, and last 
it not least, Schumann-Heink Neither of the first four 


ittractic N ible to claim great financial success, and we 
began to think that the public has lost some of its 

d m rtainment But the appearance of 
inn-Heink proved, once for all, that San Francisco 

the me n | community that it was a year ago 

fact. aceordine to the verdict of every one, Schumann 
Heink has broken all concert records as far as attendance 
oncerned, and it is conservatively estimated that at 


east 15,000 people attended the four Schumann-Heink con 


given in this city and vicinity The receipts in these 

fe neerts are estimated at $12,000. Had Schumann 
feink charged prices like Patti, Melba, Calvé or Paderew 
that is, from $s down, her receipts would have been 

it $25,000 it even with $12,000 receipts the financial 

1 of the Schumann-Heink concerts is phenomenal. At 

nts, tl proved that S Francisco has not suffered 

to wit ne artistic events and next season, 

Oscar Hammerst can see his way clear to make ar 
ngements to come to San Francisco he will find out that 
e can make a s¢ 1 f grand opera pay as it has never 

1 d e1ore 

There is one p ! ir feature | witnessed at the Schu 
n-Heink cert ind that the large number of 
present wl re never seer t either concerts or 
performance The name of Schumann-Heink is 

wn to pe cla ind in this respect she has 
yme as popular, if not more so, as Patti and Paderew 
ki Her name rlone pat ks the largest house here The 
ert had been fixed for Sunday afternoon, January 

The concert was to take place at the American Thea 
new place of amusement which had just been finished 

the burned district, and which seated about 1,600 people 


is 
oO 
1 ; ‘ee 
i.) 
S] 
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In two hours from the time the ticket sale was opened not 
a seat was to be had. At 2 o'clock Sunday afternoon every- 
one had shown up to greet the diva, but word was received 
that the train was delayed and that no concert could take 
place until evening. Any one who desired to change tickets 
or have his or her money refunded was welcome to do so. 
It is one of the most remarkable occurrences ever experi- 
enced here that on this occasion the entire audience re- 
turned in the evening, and any one who thought that by 
reason of the change they could secure seats were sadly 
disappointed 

The second concert took place at the Greek Theater in 
Berkeley, and at least 5,000 persons attended the concert. 
It was the most remarkable demonstration I ever wit- 
nessed. After the concert over 1,000 waited for Schumann- 
Heink outside the gates of the Greek Theater to give her 
an ovation, and while she slowly walked through a narrow 
lane banked on both sides by masses of humanity cheer 
upon cheer went skyward. The diva was extremely sur- 
prised and happy, and in her delight she picked up little 
children and kissed them, while she hugged some of the 
ladies nearest to her. A gentleman in close proximity tim- 
idly asked the diva whether men were included in this oscu- 
latory demonstration. In the evening Schumann-Heink 
sang in Ye Liberty Theater, Oakland, which seats about 
1,800 people. The theater had been sold out nearly a week 
in advance and was consequently jammed to the doors 

For a return engagement Manager Will L. Greenbaum 
secured the Dreamland Skating Rink, Over 3,000 chairs 
were secured for this place and everything was sold on the 
day before the concert. The event was billed to take place 
at 2 o'clock in the afternoon and people began to assemble 
already at 11 o’clock in the morning. By the time the doors 
opened, at 2 o'clock, several thousand people clamored for 
admittance and were standing in the pouring rain for over 
an hour to gain admittance. Society leaders in carriages 
were also waiting until admittance could be gained. Sev- 
eral women fainted in the crush, and when I say this I am 
not writing press notices; but record what I actually saw 
with my own eyes. Mr. Rapp summoned the assistance of 
a few other gentlemen and they formed a sort of “Red 
Cross League” to assist the fainting women. At last it was 
possible to secure entrance, and the rush was something 
ikin to a football game. Over 1,000 people had to stand up 
and were glad to do so, for they cheerfully paid their dol 
lars which entitled them to a seat that could not be pro- 
cured. The entire farewell concert was one long demon- 
stration and ovation for the diva, and surely Schumann 
Hfeink has no reason to feel displeased with San Francisco. 

I hear that the same enthusiasm greeted the diva through- 
out California, in Los Angeles, Fresno, Sacramento and 
Riverside. She certainly deserves every particle of success 
THe Musicat Courter has published so many criticisms 
about this wonderful artist that it would be superfluous on 
my part to add any more to it. I shall merely content my- 
self by saying that the most remarkable part of her art is 
that, possessing a contralto voice of considerable robustness 
ard warmth, she sings as easily mezzo-soprano and color 


ature as she does the more dramatic phrases on her pro- 
grams. A voice of such compass and such flexibility is 
indeed the rarest musical phenomenon I ever witnessed, 
and while I cannot make any positive statement regarding 
the following contention, I nevertheless am willing to aver 
that as far as :s known Schumann-Heink is the greatest 
contralto soloist that ever lived, and it is doubtful whether 
her superior will ever be born. We have here art and voice 
combined, a combination which is as rare as it is wonder- 
ful. 
ce & 

The next great musical attraction in this city will be 
Rosenthal, and while it is hardly possible that he will dupli- 
cate the success of Schumann-Heink in a financial way, | 
am sure he will be a close second, for interest in his con- 
certs is very great. He will open his local engagement at 
Christian Science Hall on Thursday evening, February 28, 
and the next day, Friday afternoon, March 1, he will play 
two concertos with the University Orchestra at the Greek 
Theater, Berkeley. One of these concertos will be the 
Chopin E minor and the other the Liszt A flat minor. This 
event will be particularly interesting, as it will form at the 
same time the first symphony concert of the third season 

Et & 

There are half hours of music at the Greek Theater, in 
Berkeley, every Sunday afternoon, which are very largely 
attended. Among the latest local artists who appeared 
there are: Dorothy Goodsell Camm, in song recital, assisted 
by Fred. Maurer, accompanist; Virginia Goodsell, in song 
recital, also assisted by Mr. Maurer; the St. Dominic's 
Choir, under the direction of Dr. H. J. Stewart; Eula 
Howard, in Chopin piano recital; Helen C. Heath, in song 
recital, and Grace Freeman, in violin recital, assisted by 
Elsie Arden, soprano, 

 & 

Milton Jacobi, a pupil of Hugo Mansfeldt, gave a piano 
recital at Lyric Hall on Thursday evening, January 17. 
Although this recital was preceded by the concerts of Os 
sip Gabrilowitsch and Anton Hekking, Jacobi had the 
largest audience since the opening of this house. Since this 
audience paid $1 and $1.50 admission the young pianist’s 
attractive powers may well be imagined. The program was 
as follows: Fantasie, C minor (Mozart); Suite (a) Bar 
carolle, (b) “Am Spinnrad,” (c) Valse de Concert, (d) 
Canzonetta, (e) ‘“Wellenspiel,” (f) Gavotte (S. Liebling) ; 
(a) “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” (b) “Erlkénig” (Schuber: 
Liszt; (a) Arabesque (Wrangel), (b) Valse de Ballet, op 
18, No. 1 (Poldini); (a) Notturno, (b) “Dance of the 
Dwarfs” (Grieg), (c) Scene de Ballet (finale), op. 18, 
No. 3 (Poldini). 

Milton Jacobi exhibited considerable talent, both in tech 
nical execution as well as musical interpretation. He is 
particularly clever in the reading of the more delicate works 
of the masters and his executive ability leads one to be 
lieve that he is very musical and very ambitious to attain 
fine results 

 & 


The Minetti Orchestra is again thoroughly reorganized 
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and is rehearsing every Monday evening at the Kohler & (Weber); grand septet, op. 20 (Beethoven)—clarinet, 
Chase warerooms, at Franklin, near Sutter street. The Mr. Kunzelmann; bassoon, Mr. Beetz; horn, Mr. Huske; 
rehearsals are well attended, and Giulio Minetti, the di- violin, Mr. Konig; viola, Mr. Heinsen; contrabass, M1 
rector, has every reason to be satisfied with the interest Angelmunde, and violoncello, Mr. Weiss; overture, “Il 
manifested by the young musicians. The next concert of Guarany” (Gomez); “Hymn to the Sun,” from “Iris” (Mas 
the orchestra will soon be announced. cagni); “Le Rouet de Grand Maman” (Gillet), grand 

eS <& fantasy, “Mefistofele” (Boito). Mr. Steindorff is also th« 


director of the Treble Clef Club, which will give its first 
ALFRED METZGER 


The Idora Park Opera Company is continuing its suc 
cess across the Bay and there are several leading members 
who have achieved remarkable artistic success. Of course, 
Ferris Hartman, the comedian, is as popular as ever, and 
after having had the San Francisco theater going public 
at his feet for twelve years, he is now beginning all over 
again by hypnotizing the Oakland, Berkeley and Alamenda 
comic opera lovers. One of the most remarkable successes 


concert in a few weeks from now 


Madame Ogden-Crane's Musicale. 


the most 





successful 
musicales in and teacher, at the 
Waldorf Beside Ss 
numbers by Madame Ogden-Crane and many of her pupils 


Madame Ogden-Crane gave one of 
her career as a 
Monday 


singer 


Astoria, evening, February 4 


I have witnessed here is the extremely quick rise in public there were solos by Cecelia Bradford (violin), and Sadic 
favor of Sibyl Page, the prima donna soprano of the com- Nathan (piano). Salvatore Miceli, an operatic tenor, added 
pany. Only a year ago Miss Page was a member of the to the vocal “brilliants,” and James C. Bradford was the 
livoli Opera House chorus and no one thought that some piano accompanist. 
day she would be a prima donna. Her first opportunity The operatic selections enlisted the following: Signor 
came with her engagement at the Idora Park Theater and Miceli sang an arioso from “I Pagliacci” and “Paridiso, 
her friends were surprised with her splendid lyric soprano, from “L/Africaine’; duet from “La Gioconda,” Hattic 
but her musical ability at that time was marred by her Diamant and Madame Ogden-Crane; “Miserere,” from “I! 
lack of dramatic and histrionic temperament. Since that Tyoyatore,” Signor Miceli and Miss Diamant 
first appearance she has improved wonderfully. Her voice Che songs and their interpreters included: “Carissima 
has grown in volume and has been polished into mellow- (Penn), Jeanette Frank; “Calm as the Night” (Bohm) 
ness until she does some exceedingly artistic work and has }larriette Tuttle; duet, “The Night” (Milloletti), Miss 
developed to be a far better prima donna than has appeared IcKinney and Miss Taylor; “Ich Liebe Dich” (Grieg) 
at the Tivoli in the last few years in comic opera. She Alfred Harry; “Burst Ye Apple Buds” (Emery); “The 
has also improved greatly from a histrionic poiat of view, Chrysanthemum” (Salter), Mrs. Thomas MacDonald 
and I am sure that she is one of America’s coming opera “Bonnie Sweet Bessie (Gilbert), Helen Dickson; “Ave 
prima donnas. It is gratifying to witness the artistic Maria” (Gounod), Mae Glynn; “Rocked in the Cradle of 
growth of an ambitious and extremely gifted young Amer- the Deep,” W. R. Brandon; “A Dream” (Schira), “Wher 
ican vocalist. Apple Blossoms Grow,” Lillian Vetter; “Love Me and the 
al World Is Mine” (Ball), “Carmena” (Wilson), Christine 
Paul Steindorff, musical director of the Idora Park Opera McKinney; “To the Angels” (Zarda), Lillian Taylor; duet 
Company, has also been doing some excellent work of late. “Spring is Coming” (Hallarder), Miss Vetter and Mrs 


On Wednesday afternoon, November 14, he gave a popular J. C. Parker; “For This” (De Koven), Julia Goldberg; 
orchestral concert under the management of Will L. Green- “O What Joy!” (Mattei), Miss Diamant; “Bedouin Love 
baum, at Ye Liberty Theater, Oakland, at which the fol- Song” (Buck), “Sweetheart, Good Night” (Percippe) 
lowing program was rendered: Overture, “Euryanthe” Raymond Gould Crane 
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Balakirew Seventy Years Old. 


Mili Balakirew, the Russian composer, recently ce! 
brated his seventieth birthday in St. Petersburg. Bala 
kirew, together with Cesar Cui, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Mus 


sorgski and Borodine founded the Young Russian schoo 


of composition. Borodine and Mussorgski are dead, but 
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Mitt BALakrrer? 
Cesar Cui and R ky-K kot? who are seventy-two 
and sixty-three respectively, are still living. Balakirew 
well known through | many works for piano, orchestra 
ind vorce lle wa pupil of Glinka 
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New York, February 11, 1997- 
he first concert by the string orchestra of the Women’s 
Philharmonic Society, Amy Fay, president, in the chapter 
room of Carnegie Hall, under the direction of Olive Mead, 
onductor, was a very successful affair, and graced by the 
presence ot the guest of honor, Scriabine. This string 
orchestra of a score of pieces played Elgar’s “Serenade, 
in E major, and two short pieces by Grieg, as well as the 
accompaniment to the Bach aria on the G string, and 
played very nicely indeed. Miss Mead showed great dis 
cretion in the selection of her pieces for this first occasion, 
and the twenty young women concerned reflected honor 
on themselves and their fair conductor. Ethel Lowe, a 
youthful soprano, pupil of J. Christopher Marks, organist 
of the Church of the Heavenly Rest (as if a place of this 
ort were possible in modern New York!) sang a waltz 
ong by Stern, reaching a high C with ease and with beau- 
tifully distinct enunciation and good style. Josephine 
Miller Reed, contralto, sang a song by Tschaikowsky with 
full and rich voice, getting an encore, which she well 
deserved, and Harry L. Reed, tenor, sang a love song by 
\dams and “Donna e mobile” as encore, displaying a 
trong, high tenor voice; this artist pair also enunciate 
ery distinctly. Mr. Marks played all the accompaniments 
In the audience were many well known professionals, 
ingers and instrumentalists, who fully appreciated the high 
standard of this matinee concert. At the close Miss Fay 
presented M. Scriabine, “hoping he might be induced to 
play,” but the distinguished Russian had left his piano at 
home, or had forgotten. his music, or had a sore finger; 
anyway, he did not play 
es & 

Grace C. Gardner gave a delightful informal reception 
for Carrie Jacobs-Bond, the author-composer, at her stu- 
dios, 36 West Twenty-fifth street, on February 8. During 
the affair Mrs. Bond gave a program of original songs 
and stories so charming as to be thought only too brief. 
Miss Gardner’s drawing rooms, tastefully decorated with 
American Beauty roses and carnations, were comfortably 
filled, and there was a general atmosphere of sociability. 
Mrs. Bond has a winning personality, and her songs and 
stories deal for the most part with simple country scenes 
ind sounds—the fields, the wood pile the early songs of 
the birds. Some of them have a quaint, homely philosophy 
which makes her audience laugh. because it is so true and 
humorou Some of them are very touching and _ start 
the tears, but these are over before the tears appear, and 
Mrs. Bond has seated herself at the piano and begun one 
f her charming improvisations. Refreshments were served 


ater and the afternoon was thoroughly enjoyable 
oe 
eS 


—~ 
Martha Ronfort-Johner and Helen Johner, pianists; 
lheodor Johner, violinist; Karl Johner, ‘cellist, and Gustav 
Ronfort, organist, were the participants in the chamber 
musicale at Steinway Hall, February 8. 
 & 

Elizabeth K. Patterson is in receipt of a letter from Ad 
Foerster, of Pittsburg, in the course of which he says: 

I think you have taken a wise step in teaching the voice; you 
ive had such ample advantages, and have seen and heard so much 

it it should form a good background for your work 

Miss Patterson has among her pupils a young lad with 
quite a remarkable voice, who will be heard later at one 
if her musicales. She has inquiry for her lecture-song 
recitals from some of the best known music schools in the 
West. These do not come through any agent, but direct, 
howing that this paper is read 

 & 

Douglas Lane, the basso, has been elected conductor of 
i newly organized choral society in Westfield, N. J. It 
is the purpose to study oratorio and other church works; 
there are four score voices Mr Lane is choirmaster of 
the First M. E. Church, of Westfield, in addition he is 
bass at the Brick Church, East Orange, and of Temple 
Rodoph Sholom, of New York. On account of this mass 
of home duties he has had to refuse the offer of concert 
appearances in distant portions of the country. Mr. Lane 
was recently the bass soloist at one of the worthy concerts 
given regularly in the Bowery Mission 

Ze & 

Edwin Grasse, the violinist, for his recent recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall, was mentioned in the Evening Tele- 
gram, in the course of which the writer said: 

With all the delicacy and authority that can be ex-ected from a 
concert player, whose mind ‘s concentrated on one object, Edwin 
Grasse presented an excellent program to the satisfaction of a large 
audience at Mendelssohn Hall last night. He was particularly bril- 
liant in the interpretation of “Two Hungarian Dances,” by Brahms- 


ce <& 


Toachim 


News of J. Harry Wheeler's pupils includes the follow 
og: Virginia Hurt has returned from Lynchburg, Va., 


where she went to sing Rossini’s “Inflammatus.” One 
who heard her said her voice was fine in this work, her 
style of singing dignified and scholarly, the two high C’s 
ringing out with brilliant effect. She is preparing for 
grand opera. Last week Charlotte Harris and August 
Walters were the soloists at the piano recital by Anna 
Goordman, of East Orange. Miss Harris has a lyric so- 
prano voice of beautiful quality and extended compass. 
She has many engagements, Mr. Walters has a high 
baritone voice, and sings with artistic expression and ex 
cellent enunciation, Madame Meredith, Madame Carrington, 
and Julian Walker have all been pupils of Mr. Wheeler, 
and are widely known by the European and American 
public. 
tS & 

[he success of J. Humbird Duffey, the baritone, in Pater- 
son, in connection with the performance by the New 
York Oratorio Society of ““‘The Messiah” was most grat- 
ifying. A concert in Newark and a festival in Nova 
Scotia both served to win him more admirers, a critic 
in the tormer city saying: “Mr. Duffey’s singing easily 
dominated the program.” 

Ss & 

Ethel Lowe, the young soprano pupil of J. Christopher 
Marks, sang at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, February 8, in 
connection with Will Carleton and Mark Twain. Feb 
ruary 9 she sang, as noted above, in the Women’s Phil- 
harmonic String Orchestra matinee. At both places her 
teacher accompanied her at the piano in songs of his own 
composition. The Marks pupils are heard in some of the 
best musical affairs of the city, which speaks best for his 
ability as a teacher. 

Ss = 

Maude Young, a piano pupil of Winkler, was the special 
Star at a students’ concert given at Mendelssohn Hall, 
February 8 Her playing of the scherzo from Schar- 
wenka’s concerto in B flat minor, and of the Chopin 
fantasie, op. 49, was brilliant and effective. Miss Young 
is also an excellent singer, having studied with Maestro 
Raffaello De La Marca. 

Ss & 

Paul de Longpre sends this paper his ““Hymn of Liberty,” 
the words and music both by himself, for quartet of voices 
and piano, op. 7, and “Declaration of Love,” also his own 
creation. Both compositions show the celebrated painter 
of flowers has taken a long step forward in his newly 
chosen career as a poet and composer of music. They 
have character, individuality, sentiment, patriotic impulse 
and expression. He is just recovering from an ilness 
of some weeks. 

es = 

rank Hemstreet, the baritone, sang as soloist at the 
concert of the Cushing Trio, at the residence of Mrs. 
Elbert A. Brinckerhoff, Englewood, N. J., February 5. 
Chese were his novel selections : 

Songs 
Aimons-nous wiible o dgnkd + Pek ockbh D sipgh sc e.o sda Saint-Saéus 
All the World Awakes Today.. kdward German 


The Dew Upon the Lily... E53 ..Edward German 
.Mrs. H. H. A, Beach 


June ‘ ‘veeean 
I Know a Hill LF es eseeeeeeBenjamin Whelpley 
Bid Me To Live ® . coos coe so ¢nenteet ad L. Hatton 
Because I Love Thee, with accompaniment of Piano, Violin 
One Viebowedlle cai ccc diccddcccascesdeutaees Ernest Ford 
eS & 


B. Merrill Hopkinson, the baritone, who makes Balti- 
more his headquarters, but sings all over these United 
States, has taken unto himself added duties, as secretary 
of the coming centennial celebration of his alma mater, 
the University of Maryland. With his manifold duties 
in the professional and musical world, he keeps up his 
vocal music in such degree as to win the following press 
comments : 

Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson gave an entertainment, consisting of 
readings and songs, before an audience that more than filled the 
auditorium at Brown Memorial Church. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Henry Franklin most acceptably, and read Poe’s “Raven” and 
Weller’s “Magdalena,” the incidental music by Max Heinrich, and 
sang songs by Dibdin, Burleigh and Cowen, all of which were re 
ceived with unusual enthusiasm and appreciation.—Baltimore Sun, 
January 23, 1907. 

eS = 

Karl Grienauer and Mrs. Grienauer wish to inform their 
many friends that they will return to the metropolis Feb- 
ruary 20, after their extended tour of the Middle West. 
The Grienauer recitals have proven very popular, and the 
couple are now booking return dates for November. Ma- 
dame Grienauer's well trained voice and her highly sympa- 
thetic accompaniments have been frequently remarked in 
the press reports. 

ww & 

Estelle Wentworth, of the De Angelis Opera Company, a 

pupil of that fine teacher, Raffaello de la Marca, has scored 








a hit. Her voice is a beautiful, clear soprano of unusual 
range, and the teacher, La Marca, will earn new laurels 
through her success. 
= 

Adah Campbell Hussey, the contralto, scored three hits 
recently in the cities of Trenton, Del.; Springfield, Mass., 
and Auburn, N. Y. _ Brief excerpts from the press of those 
cities : 

Adah Campbell Hussey, the contralto, seemed to fill first place in 
the affections of the avdience. Her work has never been excelled in 
this city; pure, even tones, a correct interpretation and admirable 


stage presence made her a universal favorite.—Trenton American. 
Miss Hussey is a contralto with cne of the most beautiful voices 
heard here. Its richness is indescribable.—Springfield Homestead. 


Adah C. Hussey’s wonderfully deep, rich quality and remarkable 
power of voice were revealed. She has a very attractive personality. 


Auburn Advertiser 
eS & 


February 6 Miss Hussey sings at a private musicale in 
New York; the 13th she sings in Kingston; the 21st she 
sings at Steinway Hall art organ concert; the 26th at New- 
ark, N. J.; then in Reading, and March 4 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel for the Century Club. 

eS & 

Rafael Navas, the Spanish pianist, whose playing has won 
him many ardent friends, further intensified by his gentle 
and winning personality, was in Boston a portion of last 
week. where he played. 


eS = 


Estelle Rose, contralto, who has had experience in both 
quartet and solo singing and is a dependable singer, has 
now located her studio at 618 West 135th street. 

eS = 

Paul Dufauit, the tenor, was busy lest Friday, February 
8, singing at a reception at 3 o'clock, in the St. Andrew 
Hotel, Broadway and Severty-second street; at a reception 
in a private house at § o'clock, and at the Wanamaker 
Club affair in the Auditorium in the evening. 

eS & 


Christine Adler’s musicale, by her pupils, assisted by 
Oswald Bernard, violinist, passed off nicely, at her resi- 
dence-studio, 68 Macon street. Brooklyn. Those who took 
part were: Frederick H. Bateman, Bertha A. Doran, Jeanne 
Slimon, Dr. J. M. Nova, Hazel Senior, Anna Gerold, Ethel 
Fitzpatrick, Mrs S. A. Hoff, Grace Stage and Thomas S 
Dowling. 


eS 


Professional members of the Allied Arts Association of 
Brooklyn have formed a separate organization, known as 
the Brooklyn Grand Opera Company, Fugene V. Brewster, 
president. The parts for two operas have been assigned, 
and rehearsals begun on “Der Freischiitz” and “Marriage 
of Figaro.” It is expected to give these operas in May, 
together with “The Magic Flute,” for a week at a Brooklyn 
theater. Some of those interested are: Eugene Pirani, 
John van Broekhoven, Alma Webster-Powell, Florence D. 
Le Roy, Joseph Steinberger and Carl Fiqué. 

es = 


The Fourth Saturday Musicale of the Rubinstein Club, 
Mrs. Harry Waillerstein, president, Marie Cross-Newhaus, 
chairman of the program committee, on February 9 found 
the Astor Gallery crowded to hear these artists: Sammy 
Kotler, violinist; Frank Croxton, baritone; Elizabeth Boyd, 
soprano; Misses Morrison and Ruggles playing the accom- 
paniments. 


eS & 


At the Wirtz Piano School there will be a junior pupils’ 
rec'tal Friday evening, February 15. The nine young pian- 
ists to participate are: Albert Roemermann, Ethel Hunley, 
Winifred and Clarence Halter, Marion and Slater Hub- 
bard, Frances Warner, May Markham and Helen Wilson 
The following is from School News: 


At the mid-winter examinations these who passed over 90 per cent 
of the questions were Ada Hill, Ella Hill, Slater Hubbard, Marion 
Hubbard, Ethel Hunley, Helen Wilson, Mildred Ellis, Viola Danie! 
son, Hazel Ware and Margaret Kitchelt in the graded classes, and 
Misses Danielson, Wirtz and Titus in the teacher's class. 

Miss Titus played the organ for the Christmas exercises in the 
Reformed Church at Walkill, New York, and also a number of ac- 
companiments at a recent entertainment in the same town. 

Margaret Kitchelt played at a Schubert musicale in Wadleigh 
High School annex, recently, and also solos at a King’s Daughters 
entertainment in the Builder's League, on January 24. 

Elsa Schroeder played a solo at the graduation exercises of 
Public School No. 157, om January 29. 


ee 


The Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet gives a concert at the 
Riverside Baptist Church, Amsterdam avenue and Ninety- 
second “street, Tuesday evening, February 19, assisted by 
Sylvia Dresbach, pianist. The quartet is composed of Irene 
Cumming, Louise de Salle Johnson, Dolores Reedy and 


Anna Winkoop. 
e & 


R. G. Knowles began a course of lecture-entertainments 
in Carnegie Lyceum February 12, subject, “A Visit to 
South Africa,” with pictures. 
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arranged 


February o. to 
for the 
Phil adelphiz Orchestra concerts on Feb 


PMILADELPHIA 
While the Beethoven 
teenth set of the 


program seven 
ruary 7 and 8 was carried out to the letter, 
fortunate that Mr. Scheel’s state of health 


alited forces of orchestra, 


it was most un 


was such as to 
prevent his taking charge of the 
chorus and quartet. 


Mr, Scheel’s place as conductor was filled in the first num 


ber, fantaisie, op. 80, for piano, orchestra and chorus, by 
Assistant Conductor August Rodeman, with Dr. Otto 
Neitzel, pianist, and the Mendelssohn Club, assisting the 


“Fidelio,” 
mily Stuart Kellogg, Nicholas 
Beethoven enthusiast that he 
is, Dr. Neitzel’s engagement at this particular juncture was 
most timely, and a creditable performance of the “Ninth’ 
symphony, a gigantic undertaking for any musical organiza 
was the result. 


orchestra. Following this came the quartet from 
sung by Marie Zimmerman, F 


Douty and Frederic Martin 


tion, 


The program for next week 1s as follows 


Symphony, in E major, for Orchestra and Chorus... Scriabir 
Concerto in A minor, op. 33, for Violoncello and Orc hes str 
Saint-Sacis 
Anton Hekking 
Rhapsodie, Bretano “ri Saint-Saéns 
Symphonie Variations, for Violoncello and Orchestra loclimant 


Anton Hekking 
Overture, Sakuntala, op. 13 Goldmark 
eS & 

After Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler’s phenomenal success in 
the Moszkewski concerto at the Philadelphia Orchestra 
concert, it was not surprising that her piano recital in With 
erspoon Hall today should call out a large and enthusiastic 
audience, 

Madame 


reached a point where the 


have a Bernhardt 


Zeisler’s art has 


dominant note is individuality. As we 
and a Duse with no masculine compeers, why should we not 
Bloomfield-Zeisler? Her playing of, the “Eriking,” 
perhaps the most dramatic composition in piano literature, 


have a 
is acknowledged her chef d’ceuvre. Her own remark con 
cerning the peculiar chord effect produced at the finish of 
Armen das kind war—tod,” illus 
played that chord 
can't 


the narrative, “In seinem 
trates her unerring dramatic instinct 

had the effect I 
I must feel a certain way.” 


Ss = 


The increase in popularity of the organ as a solo instru 


a million times before | wanted, | 


tell how I do it; 


ment is undoubtedly due to the exceptional talent of local 
organists. As organist and choirmaster of St. Clement's 
Church, S. Wesley Sears has already placed himself in the 
front rank, and his recitals, 
week, are sure to further 


program for the recital given in 


two of which were given this 
His 
Memorial 


imterest im 
Holy 
range of musicianship 


Widor and the 


organ music 
lrinity 
Chapel on February 5, showed a wide 


and included the “Triumphal March” 


THE COMBS BROAD ST. CONSERVATORY 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 
1329-31 South Broad Street PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
1712-14 Chestnut Street 
Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 
Wemen's Dormiteries Year Book, Pree 


by 


fifth symphony by the same composer. The latter is one of 


the 


most interesting compositions for the organ, and its 
melodic and thematic beauties were brought out by Mr 
Sears with the utmost clarity rhe playing of an inter 
mezzo by Callaerts was a revelation of what the organ 
capable of as regards deincacy and facility of technic The 
Bach fugue in G minor gave evidence of Mr. Sears’ ability 
to vitalize the classics, and in the Grieg berceuse, cantilena 
y Woodman and his own “Melody Elegiac,” his interpre 
tation left nothing to be desired 


\t the Drexel Institute recital on Thursday evening, Feb 


wary 7, Mr. Sears’ numbers comprised the suite for organ 
by Homer N. Bartlett; the “St. Ann” fugue in E flat, by 
Bach; “Melody Elegiac,” Sears; nocturne, Hollins ; “Marche 
Heroique de Jeanne d’Arc,” Dubois, all of which were ex 
lingly well played 
es = 
Edwin Evans’ song recital on February 8 at Griffith Hall, 
proved a very enjoyable affair. Mr. Evans has a rich bari 
tone vorce, excellently managed, and his range, both in pitch 


nd dynamics, 1s such as to render his interpretation ef 


fective ilis enunciation is clear, whether in English, 


and he is 
Of 


Italian, 
the Celt 
hiteen 


French, German o1 possessed of the dra 


matic instinct of his selections, well chosen 


the 
limotheus Cries,” 
Massenet 


representing some 
the 


“Vision 


composers, most important 
Handel 


numbers 


“Revenge, from 


Fugitive,’ 


were arias, 


ind of Several 
were repeated as encores 
= 


Melba will make her only appearance in Philadelphia this 
season with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at its fourth 


& 


concert in the Academy of Music on February 18 
eS & 
Ihe Combs Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 1329 
and 1331 South Broad street, on account of its affiliation 


with the University of Pennsylvania, will tender the first of 
a series of faculty recitals to the music department of the 


Hall, 


15. The members of the conservatory faculty participating 


University in Houston on Friday evening, February 


are: Henry Schradieck, violin; Charles M. Schmitz, ‘cello; 

Mary E. Newkirk, contralto, and Nellie Wilkinson, pianist 
Ss & 

\ song recital was given by Paul Volkmann, tenor, and 

Mary Esther Newkirk, contralto of the faculty of the 

Combs Broad Street Conservatory of Music, Saturday af 


ternoon, February 9, in the chapel of South Broad Street 
Baptist Church, opposite the conservatory. 
Litian B. Firz-Maurict 


Concert by the Springfield Symphony Club. 


Che Springfield Symphony Club, of Springfield, Ma 
numbering forty players, opened its fourth season with a 
concert on Wednesday evening, February 6, at the Court 
Square Theater, in that city. Mary Hissem de Mos 
soprano, was the soloist. The program included a “Sym 
phonic Fragment,” by the conductor, Emil Karl Jauser 


THADDEUS RICH 


RECEPTION TO PAUR AND VOGT. 
Mr. and Mrs Dickson Mrs 


lrussell gave a to and 


George Arthur 


Emil 


and 
Vogt 


Jewett 


reception Dr Paur on 


tuesday evening, February 12, at St. Margaret’s School 
n West Fifty-fourth street, after the concert at Carneg 
Hall, by the Mendelssohn Choir, of Toronto, and the Pitts 
irg Orchestra 


Mary Siersdorfer Maltes Her Debut in Milan. 


\ cable message from Milan, Italy, states that Mary 
mersdoricr, of New York, made successful debut at the 
Reggio Theater last Friday night under the stage name 
t Marie Huette, as Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

Mary Siersdorfer or Marie Huette, as she is to be 
nown hereafter, has a host of friends and admirers, who 
will rejoice at her good fortune. Her musical education 
was begun im this city, her parents having placed her, at 
the age of sixteen, under the instruction of Lena Doria 
Devine This teacher soon realized her exceptional 
talents and predicted a brilliant future for her in grand 
pera. lwo years later she appeared on the Metropolitan 
pera stage, having been selected by Heinrich Conried to 
ing the high soprano part in the scene of the Flower 
Maidens in “Parsifal” on its first production in the United 
States. Encouraged by her success, her father, Michael 


Siersdorfer, decided to have her prepared for a debut in 


grand opera in Milan, and about two years ago the family 


moved to that city, where she has now entered so 


success 


fully upon her career as a prima donna 
Symphony Concert at Haverhill, Mass. 

[he Dvorak “Symphony from the New World,” a suite 
by Hadley, the Bruch concerto in G minor, selections from 
La Boheme,” the quartet from “Rigoletto,” songs by 
Nevin and Brahms, and an aria from “Aida,” made up the 
program for the last concert of the Haverhill ( Mass.) 
Orchestral Club given at the Haverhill Academy of Mus 
Tuesday evenmeg, February 5. Gerald Whitman was the 
musical director Lhe club had tl issistance of Claude 
Fischer, violinist Joseph Gouck sult, tenor, and the 
North Vocal artet, Mr. Goudereault, tenor dith Elli 

prano; Ida Wi rth mtralt ind H. Wilfred Zink 
basse 

A Schumann Evening. 

At the fourth in the series of concerts by the People 
Symphony Auxiliary Club, at Cooper Union, Friday even 
ing of last week, the program was devoted to works by 
Schumann Imogen Harding-Brodie, contralto, and Wes 
ley Weyman, pianist, assisted the string quartet Phe 
numbers played were the quartet in A major, op. 41 and 
he beautiful quintet, op. 44. Mrs. Harding-Brodi ng 

group of song 


Concertmeister of Philadelphia Orchestra 
Available for March and April 
Address care of ORCHESTRA, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GILBERT SHORTER’S DRAMATIC 
RECITAL WITH MUSIC. 

Shorter, the English impressionist reader, with 

omposer and pianist, and Little Beryl, the 

delightful entertainment in the Wal 

lay evening of last week. These artists. 


His Majesty’s Theater and the leading concert 
London, England, were assisted by Leona Watson, 
Robert Craig Campbell, tenor, and Griffith 


ne. Mr. Shorter is a refined and delightful 
{ He gave “The Story of Uriah,” by Rudyard 
ng, with musical accompaniment by Madame Adams; 
Longfellow, for which a part of the 
‘Platonic,” by Ella 


also by Madame Adam 





(GILBERT OHORTER 

Wilcox; “The Duet,” by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
l | May Care Che Little Beryl, who proved to be 
wonderfully gifted actress, recited “The Little Fairy 
y Francis Hoare; “Social Inequality,” by Ella 

c Wilcox, and other numbers 
ladame Adams played as her solos a scherzo and Cradle 
W. O. Forsythe, and an impromptu by Reinhold 
Hug sans ongs by Wolf, Von Fielitz, Lillian 
Welsh melody. Mr. Campbell, the tenor 


No by Saint-Saéns Der Neugierige, 


ind “Dear Blue Eyes of Springtime,” by Ries 


g “Ah Fe e lui,” from “Traviata,” ac 

her teacher, Zilpha Barnes Wood. The sing 

| well received. Two-.of the most beautiful and 
wuumbers of the evening were the sketches in 

ir. Shorter and the Little Beryl appeared—one, 
End of the Fairy Tale,” by Ida Mansfield Wilson, 





and “The Maelstrom,” by the same author. The enter- 
tainment was given under the patronage of: 

The Misses Archard, Mrs. Edwin Gould, Mrs. Dr. Olsa, Mrs 
Magnus, Baroness Leslie de Bazus, Miss Louise Ruetter, Miss Selma 
Ruetter, Mrs. Rhinelander-Waldo, Miss Mattie Sheridan, Miss Aimee 
Cecil Jones, Countess Spottiswoo<-Mackin, Mrs. Viola Scott, Miss 
B. Weltman, Mrs. Madelaine Krope, Mrs. Mortimer Menkin, Miss 
Josephine Tuthill, Mrs. D. B. Van Emburgh, Mrs. Isadore Dix, 
Mrs. Lemard O. Kiddar, Mrs. John Van Ness Robert, Mrs. James 
Edward Winterbotton, Dr. B. J. Andrews, Henry Crapo, William 
Connor, Edmund Freeman, William Homan, W. G. Humphrey, Dr. 
D. L. Hood, Dr. Olsa, Daniel Murphy, G. Somborn, Frank Illins- 
worth Martin, John Amar Sishmanian, Bela de Takach, Dr. Ronald 
H. White, U. S. A., Angus Wright, Herbert Seaton Frank, George 
Henry Vail, Jack Smith, William Dix, James Edward Winterbotton 

Mr. Shorter is to make a tour of Canada after some 
more recitals in New York and vicinity. 


How Hammerstein Triumphed. 
(Editorial in the Evening Sun.) 


If it were possible for so philosophical a citizen as Oscar 
Hammerstein to show his satisfaction at being +a true 
prophet he might give way to a pardonable weakness and 
tell the town that he was right while all the other experts 
were wrong. But in the course of a long and variegated 
career he has enjoyed the distinction of being in advance 
of the times. It is not necessary to point out that, under 
ordinary circumstances, this does not pay. 

However, it does not look as if in his latest enterprise 
he had distanced the public so much as to prevent it from 
catching up with him. When he built his big opera house 
on Thirty-fourth street the knowing predicted that the 
impresario was digging a bottomless pit in which to sink 
another fortune. A few months of life were given to the 
manager. But as time went by it was conceded that pos- 
sibly he might last out the winter. Now it is not regarded 
as strange or absurd that he should have engaged Cam- 
panini, Renaud and other distinguished persons for next 
season. 

What, then, has Mr. Hammerstein proved? Simply this 

that it was absurd to estimate the capacity of this city 
in the matter of opera by the events of twenty, fifteen or 
even ten years ago. 

On a number of nights both the Metropolitan and the 
Manhattan were packed to the roof, at the top prices. The 
conclusion is plain. The rich establishment further up- 
town had ceased to be capacious enough for a public that 
wanted the best music and was willing to pay for it. 

But there is another point. The fashionables who have 
boxes or seats for certain evenings of the week at Fortieth 
street and Broadway have been lured to Thirty-fourth street 
by great artists whom they were unwilling to miss; and, 
what is more, the excellent productions given in the new 
house have had a stimulating effect on the rival manage 
ment, so that everybody has benefited. 

Let us be properly thankful for every enterprise that 
makes the town interesting and metropolitan. 


GANZ PLAYS WITH THE BOSTON 
SYMPHONY IN CHICAGO. 


The latest tidings from Chicago regarding Rudolph Ganz, 
the pianist, stated that the artist created “a sensation with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Carl Muck, conduc- 
tor, at the Auditorium Wednesday evening, January 30.” 
Dr. Muck paid this tribute to Mr. Ganz: “You inspired the 
orchestra by your great musicianship.” 

This review is from the Chicago Inter-Ocean, of Janu- 
ary 31: 

Chicago music lovers paid a splendid tribute to Boston’s great 
orchestra last evening at the Auditorium. The concert room was 
filled to the last available space, not a seat in box, parquet, balcony 
or galleries being vacant, and it was an audience notable for quality 
as well as numbers. All that is best in the city’s musical, literar: 





Rupotpo GANz. 


and professional circles was liberally represented, and the approval 
bestowed upon the famous Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, 
its leader, and Rudolph Ganz, the soloist, was the approval of the 
most discriminating and most cultured music lovers Chicago pos- 
sesses. There was cordiality in the air from the start. Everybody 
seemed glad to be present. 

The soloist of the evening was Rudolph Ganz, who in the Tschai- 
kowsky B flat minor concerto placed to his credit one of the most 
brilliant performances, both technically and musically, that has been 
heard from any pianist in Chicago in years. The great splendid 
work was played with just the right bigness and sweep, and yet with 
the sentiment and fine emotional quality which it demands. Never 
has Mr. Ganz loomed larger artistically than he did last night when 
both he and the orchestra gave a performance which was virtually 
faultless in every respect.—W. L. Hubbard, Musical Critic and Dra 
matic Editor, Chicago Tribune, January 31. 

Masterly—such in a word was the verdict of musical Chicago at 
the close of the concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
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Rudolph Ganz, the soloist, at the Auditorium last evening. Rudolph in 1897. By this work Thuille won the Luitpold prize 
(.anz appea he Tschz r B No . of es , . ar 
R mepentes te. the, Ter sateowely B Gat concerto, fe, EG His opera “Lobetanz” has been sung in Berlin and Karls 
and he demonstrated that he was fitted for the company in whic OBITUARY Th i : , 
he found himself. He began under high pressure, with umcommor . ruhe auille composed choruses, a book of songs, cham 
volume of tone, and went through the first movement in the sam ber music, piano music and an organ sonata The com 
spirit. In the second portion of the concerto he played as if he wer poser first studied with his father and later with Joseph 
a member of the orchestra, the blending of the piano with the other tial Thuill Pembaur, Carl Baermann and Josef Rheinberger Since 
instruments being admirable. The finale was taken with life and u wig uille. 


1883, Thuille taught piano and theory at the Munich Musi 
School, where he as a young man had studied with Rhei 


energy. The player’s uncommon technical abilities and the bigness 


hed Ludwig Thuille, the composer, died in Munich last week 
of his tone are familiar to Chicago auditors, but they have seldon 


rhuille, born in Bozen, November 30, 1861, was in his 


been more prominently brought out.—Frederic H. Griswold, Musica a berger 
Critic, Chicago Record-Herald, January 31 forty-sixth year. Few of his works have been played in 
America’s most celebrated musical organization and one of Eu Francis Rogers in St. Louis 
rope’s foremost conductors, appeared at the Auditorium last night Francis Rogers, the baritone, who is making a tour 
when the Boston Symphony Orchestra under the leadership of Dr 1 sates “a = 
the Middle West with the Cycle Quartet, sang the follow 


Karl Muck, with Rudolph Ganz as soloist, gave a concert which in “ 
ing program at his own recital, in the Recital Hall of the 


Musical Arts Building, in St. Louis, on January 31: “Love 


point of popular interest was the most important event of the year 
The splendid theater was filled with an audience that represented 


the most critical and conservative musical circles of the city—Ru Me or Not.” Secchi: recitative nd air, from the opera 
lolph Ganz score e of the sensational successes of thie season ir “Py . : , “yar e@ . 

< ph 3a cored one o € ¢ ccesses Dido and Eneas ——_ ” ll Sail 1 pon the Dog 
the Tschaikowsky B flat minor concerto. This work has added to © <i oe ; q geese ‘ 
the fame of many artists, for it invites the attention of the technical tar,” from the opera The Fool's Preferment,” Purcel 


“She Never Told Her Love,” setting by Haydn: “Dow: 
Among the Dead Men,” Dyer Liebestraum,” Liszt; “Der 


specialist. Herr A. plays it to show off his octaves in the first 
movement. Madame B. displays her brilliant finger technic in the 


finale. Mr. Ganz is not a technical specialist. Nevertheless he pos Wanderer,” Schubert; two Venetia: ongs, Schuman 
sesses a truly colossal command of the keyboard lherefore ied pie 

he not only showed off his octaves in the first movement and his Sir Oluf,” Loews “Botschaft Brahms; “Der Sand 
scales in the last, but he gave a musical complete interpretation of treager,”” Bungert; “Dit-Moi,” Hess: “Visione Vene iana 
the work, which revealed in fuller measure than it has ever been Bragi; “The Victor.” Hugo Kaw Rend Low. O Dusk 
my pleasure to hear the poetic ge Tyree and dramat« gore Night,” E K. Kroe ger; “Onaway Awake.” Cowen; “R. 
of this rarely grateful concerto tven the confusing second move nia ; ‘ } 
ment sss yore clear and comprehensible tone poem of ex quiem,” Sidney Homer Changing Love Rogers Purt 
quisite beauty, while the tempestuous finale carried the audience by Ye to Me,” old Highland melody Back to Ireland rune 
storm. Though many times recalled Mr. Ganz refused an encore. Huhn; “Health to King Chark Roott 

Glenn Dillard Gunn, Musical Critic, Chicago Inter Ocean, January Mr. Rogers sang before ree and ent antl ” 

OF SNe Musicians marveled at the variety and interest of t 





Emil Fischer in Need. 


(From the New York Sun.) 


ers lst of songs and arias 


Jessie Shay's Recital in New Jersey. 
Emil Fischer, who is in need in his old age and is to Se * ; 


Jessie Shay, who is giving f pia ' 
have a benefit, was one of the most beloved artists that in New Jersey this month, played at Ha LH 
ever sang in the old German days at the Metropolitan. H« lersey City. last nicht (Tuesday Fhursday evening. ! 
was the original Wotan and the first Hans Sachs, so it can ruary 28, Miss Shay will play at Wallace Hall. in Newar 
be seen that he was a significant figure of those early days Her program for this appearance is to include the Be 
Herr Fischer tried teaching, and has recently been com thoven “Variations on a Russian Theme.” the Bach-Tausie 
pelled to give up that work on account of an accident which toccata and fugue, the Chopin fantasie, op. 40, the 
incapacitated him a year ago. He slipped on a rug and from Gluck’s “Aleeste,” transcribed by Saint-Saéns: th 





broke his leg while visiting at the house of a friend. After Moszkowski etude, in G flat: the Schubert “Rosamond: 


the close of the German opera season at the Metropolitan tpg Sect ae impromptu; two Leschetizky numbers Arabesque” a1 
Herr Fischer went to Europe, but soon returned here : the “Lucia” sextet, for left hand: Raff’s “Rigaud: ws 
where he had passed so many years of his life. In March New York. The programs of the Tonkiinstler Society and carolle, by Leonard Liebling: “Arabe seus Misnoane® Te 
he will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of his debut as a the German clubs occasionally include the name of Thuille. sie Shav: berceuse. Tliinskv. and the Set vy 
singer His three act opera “Theuerdank” was produced in Munic! Marche Militaire” Te i great progra 
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program, played January 30 
“Alceste” 
Weingartner close; the Schumann A minor ‘cello concerto, 


fifteenth Gewandhaus 


“Ml 31, brought the Gluck overturé with the 


Madrid; the 
major suite, for 


ed by Pablo Casals, of Mendelssohn 
overture; the Bach C 
alone, and the Schubert C 


mn vwccount thi 


ra Cave’ 
major symphony, On 
program did not draw the public, for 


rehearsal showed a comparatively light attendance 


Casals played the Schumann concerto splendidly and was 

lied many times, but he would not play again. The 
mecert a beautiful composition, especially in the first 
wo sections, though the whole is called one movement 


known fantasy pieces for violin and piano 
imann’s conception was so intensely polyphonic as to 
poorly adapted to representation by the lone stringed 
instrument, but in his D minor sonata, op. 121, for piano 
ind ytolin, also in this ‘cello concerto his conception was 
n such broad melodic lines as well adapt it to the strings 
The last part of the concerto, marked molto vivace, is 
hardly to be considered easily playable, however. The 
lience at the rehearsal granted all due appreciation for 
kisch’s superb playing of the Schubert symphony. Next 
veek the program has only the symphonies in C minor by 
Brahms and the “Pathetic” by Tschaikowsky. 
eS €& 

lhe fourth chamber music program in the Gewandhaus 
rougbt the Grieg G minor string quartet, op. 27; the E 
lat Schumann piano quintet, op. 44, and a first performance 
f Gustav Schreck Divertimento” in LE flat, op. 40, for 
wo flutes, one oboe, two clarinets, two horns and two 
wchreck conducted the nonette in person. Ar 
ibel, of Berlin, assisted in the piano quintet. For 
Schreck composition there were respectively Oscar 
cher, Robert Werther, Karl Tamme, Edmund Heyneck, 


| 


einhold Kersten, Franz Freitag, Oswald Gépel, Arno 


' , ' 
dolph and 


Kdward Miller. The regular Gewandhaus 
Edgar Wollgandt, Josef Blimle, 
Klengel 


entire program of new compositions in another hall the 


(uartet comprises 


Carl Herrmann and Prof. Julius On account of 
reckK nonette 


could not be heard for this report, but it 
well liked by the eritics of the daily press Che attend 


ce on recent programs of chamber music in the Gewand 
been much imereased and the work of the or 
nization has shown continual progress in the new per 
1} hamber music hall for these programs is 


ctically ideal m its appomtments 
fe @ 
motet service of the Thomaner Chor, 


January 26, brought Moritz Vogel's five voice 


Saturday 


m fac regem,” the Bach E minor organ prelude and 
ind the second part of Bach’s five voice motet, “Jesu, 
Freud or solo and chorus 
he S , ic in Nicolai Church, January 27, was 
( Schre Beatitudes” for chorus and orchestra, 


performance usual under this composer-cantor of 


e St. Thoma chool 


Letesic, January 30, 1907. 


The first church concert of the Bach Verein was that in 
the Thomas Church, under Karl Straube, with the Chemnitz 
city orchestra assisting. The soloists were: Sopranos, Jean- 
ette Grumbacher de Jong and Margarete Kniipfer, of Ber- 
lin; contralto, Maria Philippi, of Basel; tenor, George A. 
Walter, of Berlin; basso, Arthur van Eweyk, of Berlin; 
cembalist, Karl Hasse, of Heidelberg, and organist, M. G. 
Fest, of Leipsic. The program of Bach works had the or 
gan prelude and fugue in G major as the only instrumental 
solo. The choral numbers were the A major “Missa 
brevis”; the cantata for contralto, tenor, bass and chorus, 
“Mein liebster Jesus ist verloren,” and the “Magnificat.” 

This was an evening of impressive music, with the weak 
point in overlengthy parts of the cantata and the strongest 
points in the “Magnificat.” If a writer comes to a discus 
sion of the purely elemental strength which may be shown 
in the work of a composer, he is liable to fall on parts of 
this “Magnificat” as the highest force yet attained by any- 
body of any time. There is vitality in it that is nothing 
less than stupendous, and as conductor Straube knew how 
to bring out every detail of this force he is known to be a 
master among Bach masters of this day. If detailed proof is 
wanted, listen to a program of Bach chamber music under 
his direction and feel the spirit that prevails. 

Che soloists of the evening were in best voice, particu 
larly Mr. van Eweyk, who must have never sung better. 
Notwithstanding his art and his great routine as an oratorio 
singer, he did not hesitate to say that he had learned some 
thing more about Bach from Straube’s conducting of it 
lraulein Philippi, whose beautiful singing in the Zoological 
Garden Hall was reported last autumn, was, as usual, the 
splendid artist with the finely human voice 

Tt @& 

Those who came to the Kaufhaus January 26 to hear 
the compositions by Ferdinand Thieriot (Hamburg, 
1838 ), under the composer's own direction, had the 
unique experience of hearing a twentieth century sym- 
phony in the early nineteenth century idiom of Schubert, 
and a twentieth century violin concerto in the late eigh- 
teenth century idiom of Viotti, Kreutzer and Rode. In 
effect, they were works of a living artist who habitually 
employs the composer dialect of a very old time. The 
op. 43, to Schiller’s 
“Der Klage 
des Trostes,” op. 50; the A major violin concerto, op. 68; 


works produced were the overture, 
“Turandot”; a soprano aria from the cantata, 


the songs with piano, “Im Schlosshof um Mitternacht,” 
“Die schlauen Madchen”; also the manu- 
The soloists were 


‘Geheimnis” and 
script E flat symphony, just completed. 
Concertmaster Ferdinand Kaufmann, of the Winderstein 
Orchestra; the soprano, Anna Hartung, and accompanist, 
Amadeus Nestler. Most of the Thieriot compositions, 
from op. 29 to include op. 67, are published here by J. 
Rieter-Biedermann, who has at least twenty-three opus 
numbers 

careful thematic work 
There 


Though this composer has done 


throughout, he is a melodist first, last and always 
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is an honest warmth, sometimes pathos, in what he writes, 
but occasionally it lapses to so plain character as to border 
on the uninteresting. At least, an entire evening of it is 
hardly to be enjoyed, even under a friendly disposition. 
Probably the best musical class was shown in the fourth 
movement of the symphony and in the viol concerto as 
a whole. But the concerto’s first allegro was in unusually 
sustained melody, the following adagio was more sa, and 
the third part, marked molto vivace, was in the exact 
tempo and dance rhythm known in America as the schot- 
tische, and much too long. The bow technic, but not the 
content, was Kreutzer, Rode and Viotti throughout. The 
immensely honest, well sounding fourth movement of the 
symphony was in turn the rhythmic scheme and orchestral 
invention, but not the content, of the fourth movement 
of the Schubert C major symphony. The evidence is not 
aimed to be damaging, but is presented here as a unique 
matter of record. 

The orchestra was the Winderstein Orchestra, and the 
violinist was its concertmaster, who plays immensely well 
He was for years a pupil of Hugo Heermann, at Frankfurt- 
am-Main, but has been in Russia since then, and concert 
master under Winderstein since last May. Fraulein Har 
tung sang the aria and songs in a voice under fine hand 
ling. A large audience of friends and the general public 
was present to do honor to the composer. Professor Car! 
Reinecke, who was born in 1724 or 1824, was among those 
who were present and offered congratulations. 


eS & 


It is a coincidence that Concertmaster Edgar Wollgandt, 
of the Gewandhaus, and Concertmaster Ferdinand Kauf- 
mann, of the Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra, were at the 
same time pupils of Professor Hugo Heermann, then at 
Frankfurt-am-Main, now of the Chicago Musical College. 
\s there are only two orchestras in Leipsic, the Heer 
mann concertmasters must be declared unanimous. Their 
hold on the situation here must be an example of the 
~o called double cinch. 


eS 


Hlenri W. J. Ruifrok, founder and director of the Des 
Moines Conservatory of Music, has been in Leipsic for 
some months, in company with Mrs. Ruifrok and six of 
his American pupils. The latter are Edna Colman, of 
Des Moines; Marion Emerson, of Gladbrook, la.; Nannie 
Murchison, of Fort Collins, Col.; Edna Britton, of Linden, 
la.; Minnie Reeves, of Osceola, and Viola Tolbert, of 
Perry, la. The party will leave here about May 1 on the 
return, making the Rhine journey and spending a day or 
two in Paris before sailing. 

In the recent review of well known pupils of Leipsic 
Conservatory for the half century 1843-93, Mr. Ruifrok 
was inadvertently overlooked. He entered in 1881, from 
Haarlem, Netherlands. Von Reznicek, Felix Weingartner, 
Maud Powell and Geraldine Morgan entered as students 
the same year. 

For the present trip Mr. Ruifrok has employed a unique 
plan of work and study for his party. Advance estimates 
were made to cover cost of regular tuition in Leipsic under 
Mr. Ruifrok, attendance upon sixty performances of opera, 
the twenty-four public rehearsals at the Gewandhaus, the 
Gewandhaus chamber music series and the twelve concerts 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra. The pupils have had none 
of the trouble of finding lodging, tickets, teachers or any- 
thing else. Regular hours for lessons and practice were 
therefore observed, and under all this stimulus the pupils 
were found to have made unparalleled progress. The plar 
is well worth the consideration of any teacher who may 
wish to spend a year abroad for the hearing and finding of 
new compositions, while guiding a class of youth in the 
most helpful manner possible. And for this colony plan of 
study Leipsic will be found most advantageous. The scale 
of prices at the opera and for concerts is unusually favor 
able. 

Mr. Ruifrok is widely known in the West through circu- 
lation of a half dozen of his songs, published by Clayton 
F. Summy, of Chicago. Besides being good music, these 
songs also happened to have attributes that would draw 
at the box office, and for some years the composer has re- 
ceived comfortable checks from the publishers. Apropos 
of the American composers as a race, Mr. Ruifrok says 
that he does not know of any greater music than Mac- 
Dowell’s third piano sonata, and the longer he studies the 
works of MacDowell, the other composers are required to 
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write just so much better music to interest him This is Such pieces were Scarlatti’s pastorale and capriccio, Mendelssohn's An Original Program 
his conviction and he doesn’t care who knows it scherzo & capriccio, Schumann's “Traumes Wirren,” Chopin’s G “ 
Gt Bt flat etude and the same composer's rondo in F flat These works Adolph M. Foerster, the Pittsburg « mposc cache 
\liss llar » ed de ned t nervousnes ‘ . Bs : 

While the Leipsic representative of this paper was on nel rage my oe ype rap ai onto : oteteedite pa ” ao ae ae —— e Pree. TOURM, | 
one of the usual journeys to Klingenthal for Tue Musicat Seaet feos the effecticensen of he fae sas i cad ting diff ! n t i pare 
Couriek EXTRA, a talented young substitute, who wishes The E flat rondo of Chopin is a work not freque heard berth 1 W a 
to be known only a1 ei reported on a number of '""° recitals 1 Miss Willard is deserving of praise not on > . 
concerts as follows: tor — rep a —— release a very —_ played con ‘ 7 ‘ ; 1 WwW (ox 

positio ) pe most ha ’ d of all composers, bu the zh ve . . Fra is 

“At the conservatory students’ recital of January 18, i sa a TN sg : plone y- ast asia = or , vs ; 
among other things worthy of especial mention, were a Rob. S \ 
very creditable performance of Paganini’s D major con : R Gottscha 
certo by Herr Bohnke, and some exceptionally fine singing " * ° The Scarlatti caprice end pastorale which opened the progra : peguerta arene " 

: were played with an unusual degree of tonal beauty and a praisewort! .wW I x \l { Re 
hy Maria E. Orthen, of Jersey City arity of technic. Equally fortunate, ¢ Fee ee sera 

“At the Brahms’ chamber music reciial, by pianist Fanny point, was the Brahms G minor rbapsodi It was given wit! \rt we He He 
Davies and clarinetist Richard Mithifeld, Miss Davies was »readth, dignity and sincerity that a few inaccuracies could not RK. Sehur i \\ Smit \. Rubinstei 
the fine artist, heard to best advantage in such music as But the same ee ee i One t flat rma ad Ning . J (oet 
required dainty and sparkling execution. She entirely dis ee nein ay ae ; spac npuits ’ ss 
missed anything which is known as pounding, and thus Richard Wag R S 
edded greatly to the pleasure afforded an attentive listene! The Volpe Symphony Orchestra. 

In the clarinet sonata which brought the program to 

close, Muhlfeld fully sustained his reputation by a well The Volpe Symphony Orchestra gave its first subserip The Manhattan Opera. 

rounded performance of a difficult part. Miss Davies made on concert of the presert ason Sunday afternoon n lhe performances at the Manhattan Opera this weel 
use of her instrument in a way that left little or nothing Carnegie Hall. The progr was ths mamtamed ther high level. On Wednesday evening, Fel 

to be desired. The blending of the piano and woodwind 4. 40:6 Prometheus. o1 i Reethoven TUHrY ©, the double bill, “Paghacei” and “Cavalleria Ru 

was admirable Conimate: toa Vielen \ S Sai Lic was given, with almost the same cast that appeared 

‘Ella Gmeiner (sister of the famous Lulu Myz-Gmeiner) Symphony, from the New World, « Dvor the week before. Mme. De Cisneros. as Lola, was the ex 
gave a disappointing recital in the Kaufhaus. Aside from Y@ttions Symphoniques, of j Boelimaun ception On Thursday evening, February 7, “Mignon” wa 
a few good tones in the upper register, there was nothing ar ee ines he opera, with. Bre r-Gianoli in the title role. On Fri 
in her voice that might be styled beautiful. Her renditions This proved an enjoyable program, not too long, but day, February 8, Melba made her sixth appearance thi 
were monotonous and marred by a noisy indrawing of the spiced with variety season. The opera wa Faust n which the Austral 
breath. Furthermore, she sang above the pitch at frequent Arnold D. Volpe possesses many of the qualities which diva has been heard often here At the Saturday matines 
intervals, so it can be seen that there was little enjoyment make the successful conductor. He puts his men on their [february 9, “Mignon” was repeated, and in the evening 
to be had here.” mettle, enlists their earnest co-operation and thereby secures \ida” was giver Last Monday evening, February 1 

Et ee good results. His orchestra plays surprisingly well, show the attraction at tl Manhat was the familiar Le 

Next week, from Sunday to Sunday, brings recitals by ing that its members have rehearsed diligently. Very ivallo-Mascagnmi di bal 
the Americans Glenn Hall, Karl Klein and Mrs, Charles commendable are the accuracy, smoothness and spirit of the 
Cahier, with Jenny Osborn Hannah beginning the week orchestra’s work Ihe audience testified its appreciation 
tthe cone —Enagey es Mie Tes of Mr. Volpe’s offerings Claude Cunningham tv Create New Part. 

pictnaiiein What a superb irtist Hekking! At this late day to Claude Cunningham, the baritone, has been engaged by 

Carolyn Louise Willard an Admirable Pianist. write in detail of his style were to paint the lily and gild the New York Oratorio Society to create the part of Saint 

Some criticisms for Carolyn Louise Willard on her recent tefined gold. That h ations tgs the elect emang te cot ony a oe gue on oo Noe 
recital at Music Hall. Pilon 1 paratively few masters of the violoncello is universally ad- [lgar's “The K ngdom,” to be given in Carnegie H ul, 

GIS sk So Sin ea cea mitted. He was at his best Sunday afternoon, completely March 2 The same society has engaged Mr. Cunninghat 
Cio Feuise Willard brought forward « pianist whoee sims are CePtivating the audience which forced him to add an en- to sing the St. Peter music m “The Apostl on March 19 
earnest and who has evidently accomplished much that is of value core to his two numbers At the conclusion of Boellmann’s The fact that Mr. Cunninghar is been chosen to sing 
and worthy of commendation. In the program which she performed brilliant composition Hekking was called back six times the most important part in these two works, which are t 
Miss Willard demonstrated that her musical preferences lie in the )..¢ | . i ted } Sir Fay j 
direction of Reese eres aero Seempeet a tense A : hefore he consented to play again His reception was in be directed by S Edward Elgar in person n m 
gance, requiring a nimble technic and lightness of touch the nature of an ovation tribute to his standing as an artist 
4 
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Cuicaco, lll., February 9, 1907. 


lhe eighteenth program of the Theodore Thomas Or- 
tra, composed entirely of excerpts from the works of 


Richard Wagner, was a program played in a manner beyond 
cavil. The majesty, the romance, the peculiar psycho 


cal note whicl the very kernel of the Wagnerian 
was most sympathetically and beautifully revealed 

gh finely balanced orchestral delineation as one 
wish to hear. Unquestionably a fine esprit de corps 

t etween Conductor Stock and his men, and in a 
Wagnerian program, peculiarly so, this indispensable re 
wsite proves its wn valuation, and forms the basis of 


interpretation that “carries” over the footlights 


he program embraced 


I ra ) r 
ngri \ it — Narra 
M ne Ti ibe 
Walkire, Rid f the Valkyri Siegmund's Love Song 
Waldwet 
(jotte nme w, Siegfried Rhine Journey Siegfried 
oe am 
= << 
Bur iller joist of the Wagnerian program, was 
he Lohengrin” narrative, “The Prize Song” 
Veistersinger’), Siegmund’s Love Song.” The pro 
for February 15-16 will be 
Act Hl, Gwendoline Chabrier 
The Sea Gilson 
‘ \ minor ; Saint-Saens 
Horace | 
“ ( Goldmark 
os 2s 
- v= 
Walter Spry will give his annual piano recital Sunday 
fternoon, March 3, at Music Hall, under the direction 
| Wight Neumann 
eS €& 


ladame Melba, the most popular of all operatic stars 
rope and America, whose success in New York, with 
Hammerstein Opera Company, has been phenomenal, 
ands of people being turned away unable to secure 
nission whenever she sings, will give her only concert 
cago at the Auditorium, Saturday afternoon, March 
This recital was originally announced for February, 
ifterward March 9, but had to be changed to March 
6, on account of the demand made on her by the New 


people Seats can be ordered by mail by addressing 
fh \uditorium 
os ws 
SS & 
fheodore Thomas Orchestra, Frederick Stock, con 


ductor, will play the following program in Detroit, on Feb- 
ruary 25, at the Light Guard Armory. Bruno Steindel, 
cellist, will be the soloist: 


Overtere, Toomer, Mey Biv ccivcdccccccsteccetocesvecns Beethoven 
Betteheons, Me. a Cemlihed) . <oscc conned neadensssevains Schubert 
Variations Symphoniques, for Violoncello and Orchestra. . Boellmann 
Overture, Liebesfrithling ...... pthbh ni eeeeeN ...George Schumann 
Panis Ditate iis cons 2 oe pcue Hak oka et teens cake Hugo Wolf 
Konzert Etude, op. 5, String Orchestra.............«.++ Sinigaglia 
Vek: Gt Comte. 06. OF. a cccas cdexcnsacnbavenrs ... Glazounow 
Symphonic Poem, The Moldau. (cis siee Feekes chee .....5metana 
 & 


The White Cross Society announce the following soloists 
for their concert on February 12: Bruno Steindel, Ferdinand 
Jaeger and Rosa Zukowskaja 

ae ee 


‘- = 


F. Wight Neumann announces, that owing to illness 
Madame Schumann-Heink has been compelled to cancel her 
two engagements here. Madame Schumann-Heink was to 
have given a song recital at Orchestra Hall tomorrow, and 
was engaged for a concert to be given February 12, by 
the White Cross Society 

eS & 

The following program will be played by Lhévinne and 
his talented wife, Rosina Lhévinne, at Orchestra Hall, on 
February 17. Safonoff, with whom Madame Lhévinne 
studied, has pronounced her one of the greatest of women 
pianists: 


Sonata, op. 5, F minor cevenheeet Brahms 
Nocturne, op. 62, No. 1, B minor eae Chopin 
Valse, op. 42, A flat...... ; dou ncue ae 
Le Matin, for two Pianos . Chaminade 
Gavotte, for two Pianos ; A ; eet 
Paganini Etude Bees, ; ews Liszt 
Etude, A MORO .isdvscccceses : sh oes on ae Poldini 
Marche Mignonne .... eer eens : eee ee Poldini 
Nocturne, A major .... ne Cen edesed eed cues teueeek Grieg 
Prelude, for left hand Sthevhesubees she av eek bonds Scriabine 
Etude, op. 8 .... ap ab deV hdc seebusetabvarsseeeheaun Scriabine 
An der Schénen Blauen Don au (by request). ..Schulz-Evler-Strauss 
Se & 


Among the important choral events of the year, Chicago 
numbers pre-eminently the concerts by the Mendelssohn 
Club, and this ts as it should be. For concerted beauty of 
tone quality in volume and a contrasting delicacy this 
chorus of sixty male voices is of surpassing excellence. 
The musicianship of the conductor, Harrison Wild, was 


fully justified in the fine conceptions portrayed, in the clear, 


intelligible phrasing, the splendid crescendos and general 
tone of finished cultivation that distinguished the club's 


work. Particularly well sung was the Edward Elgar group, 
op. 45, the finesse and style of these five songs being ex- 
ceptionally winning. The assisting artist, Edward John 
son, tenor; was well received in the “La Boheme” aria 
(Puccini) and in a group of songs, and no little credit is 
due the accompanist, Calvin Lampert, and Arthur Dunham, 
organist. J & 


Following are some few of the long list of engagements 
for Marion Green, one of Chicago’s most popular basso 
cantantes : 


January 1o—Marion, Ind., concert 

January 14—Jacksonville, Ill., “Rose Maiden.” 

January 17—Elgin, Ill., “Messiah.” 

January 20—Chicago, lll., sacred concert. 

January 2:1—-Indianapolis, Ind., concert. 

January 28—Peru, Ind., recital. 

January 3:—Davenport, lowa, Harmonie Chorus 

February 1—Chicago, concert. 

February 7—Hammond, Ind., chorus concert 

February 15-—Chicago, Lincoln Center. 

February 19——-Chicago, “Persian Garden.” 

March 8—Lima, Ohio. 

March 9—Cincinnati, Ohio. 

March 11—Columbus, Ohio 

March 12—Pittsburg, Pa. 

March 14—Parkersburg, W. Va 

eS & 

Leon Marx was the soloist for the Madrigal Club at 
La Porte, Ind., on February 1. 

fe 

Anna Griewisch, mezzo soprano, who has recently re- 
turned from a course of study abroad, will be heard in 
concert work in the early spring. Miss Griewisch is undet 
the direction of F. Wight Neumann 

Ss & 

Grant Schaefer has recently published an_ interesting 
“Canadian Suite” for piano, illustrating the many quaint 
features of Canadian life as found in the small villages 
scattered throughout the Dominion 

tt 

Next Saturday afternoon, February 16, the Chicago Mu 
sical College Orchestra, Karl Reckzeh, conductor, will give 
its second concert of the season Music Hall. The pro 
gram will be: 

Vorspiel zu Lohengrin....... bcaknens uke tabi shakveead Wagne: 
TN ES arene i per rrr ek reer Mendelssohn 
Linnie Sutherland. 

Prelude, Cavalleria Rusticana......... = eek oth « «+++» Mascagni 
Intermezzo, Siciliano........ janesieéekbineatudie pes conse com 

Sung by Emil Follmer, C. Gordon Wedertz at the Organ 


Scena and Aria, Ritorna Vincitor, Aida........ scveuss os OORal 
Allee Barbee. 

Thousand and One Nights, Waltz........... #4 es 

en. Oe RUE Scapa n tone vad ncnendhicsc.d nents Vieuxtemps 

. 


Wally Heymar. 


Tannhauser March . Wagner 


=e = 


“Esmeralda,” a comedy drama by William Gillette and 
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CHIGAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President 
College Bullding, 202 Michigan eng agp Chicago Ill, 
Foote years of artistic asbipenan under the sona] direction 
ef ite Founder and President, Dr. re has ee the College 
ene of the vigorous educational hava America. Offers facilities 
unsurpassed in America or Europe. Has the strongest faculty ever 
assembled in a school of musical learning. 


Investigation well demonstrate the superiority of this institution 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
ACTING IC OPERA 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD HUGO HEERMANN DR. LOUIS FALK 
HANS VON SCHILLER ERNESTO CONSOLO WILLIAM CASTLE 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN HERMAN DEVRIES FELIX BOROWSKI 
MRS. 0. L. FOX 
J. H. GILMOUR, Director Schoo! of Acting 
RECENT ACQUISITIONS TO THE PACULTY. 


HNUGO HEBRMANN, The world renowned Violinist and Instructor. 
of Germany 


ERNESTO CONSOLO, The Eminent Italian Pienist. 
STUDENTS ENROLLED AT ANY TIME 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG MAILED FREE 





“VOICE PLACING" BY CORRESPONDENCE 
The first true analysis of the Human 
Voice. Physiology of the vocal organs is 
not an analysis: much less has it any- 
thing to do with the art of singing. Les 
sons demonstrated by phonograph are 
surprisingly perfect and you have the 
teacher in your own home. 1,000 of the 
first and introductory lessons given away. 
Send 6c. in stamps for postage. First 
come, first served. Do not fail to send 
ac. stamp for free sowvenir booklet. 


CARL YOUNG, VOICE SPECIALIST, 63 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago, Iii. 








BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


North Clark Street and Chicago Avenue, Chicago. 
BRANCH SCHOOL, 725 Fine Arts Building 
KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Director 


aa von heme 





Grace Stewart Potter, Chas. 
will 


The Leading Conservatory of 


MUSIC, OPERA, ACTING and LANGUAGES 


Teachers of International Reputation in all Departments. 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 
Mme. pte Wegener, Grant Weber, 
Ludwig Becker, 


Ethel Grow, a Dicki 


3 edie 


UMBERTO BEDUSCHI, the Italian toner, has been engaged. 


<A y 


ree on application to 
The Bush Temple Conservatory uses the Bush & t Gerts Pianos. 
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JOHN B. MILLER 


Tenor 


202 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 





Helen Buckley 
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ORATORIO. CONCERTS RECITALS 
2667 Kenmore Ave. (Phose Sheridan $301) Edgewater, Chicago 
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DUNSTAN COLLINS’ 


Musical Agency 
Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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DEAFNESS CURED 
By New Discovery 


baker Theater, Tuesday 


the direction of J. H. Gilmot 








“J have demon- 
strated that deafness 


ze 

The pupils of the dramat 
Musical College gave the sec 
“Hazel Kirke,” 


drama 








Frances Hodgson Burnett, will be presented in the Stude- 
afte 
m the Chicago Musical College 


rnoon, February 26, by pupils 


School of Acting, under educational point 
iT the various teachers 
ee 
ic department of the Chicago fulfilling all 


ond act from Steele Mackaye’s 


the Walter Spry 
Arts Building, 


expectations in 
Illustrations of 


Room, 


was very interesting from the 


School at Fine 


this afternoon, 


Piano Assembly 


oT view, 
The 


and reflected much credit upon 


Faelten system, which Mr. Spry 


has introduced as part of the curriculum of his school, is 


esults so far accomplished 


this department, which is under the dire: 


at Music Hall, this afternoon. The tion of Wilmot Lemont, formerly of Boston, were give: 
” : , Peel , , , 1,1 
can be cured. —Dr. cast was as follows: Hazel Kirke, Irmgard Manning; by his little pupils, Evelyn Houston, Elsa Selz, Holder 
Guy Clifford Powell Emily Carringford-Lady Travers, Fae Conklin; Clara, Dougherty and Marion Townsend 
- ° . . 
Faith Avery; Arthur Carringford-Lord Travers, Fred Ze & 
; . tj ‘bl Siegel; Aaron Rodney, Roy Ries; Pittacus Green, Bert rhe Englewood Musical College gave the third faculty 
, rs ous and invisible « . oa : 
The secret of how to use the mysteri . Schreiber; Barney O'Flynn, Charles H. Joy, Jr concert on February 8 The program was given by He 
nature forces for the cure of Deafness and Head Noises } pcg 7 : | 
has at last been discovered by the famous Physician-Scien- = man Braun, violin, a member of the Theodore Thoma 
tist, Dr. Guy Clifford Powell. Deafness and Head Noises Che third concert in the artist’s recital course, under the Orchestra; Henry Felber, ‘cellist, also a member of the 
disagpeat 2. if by a 7 ri ee ‘all or pyr at auspices of the Chicago Theological Seminary, was given orchestra; Harold Henry, pianist, and Mathilde Heuchling 
nd 3 who suffer trom . . . ' 
wonderful discovery He will send all wh s on February 8, at Carpenter Chapel, by Leon Marx, vie- contralto 
Deafness and Head Noises full information how they can — ee : ; alias 
be cured, absolutely free, no matter how long they have !imist, who played sonata in G minor, Tartini; adagio, = 
been deaf, or what caused their deafness. This marvelous Viotti; “Hungarian Dance,” No. 1, Brahms-Joachim; “EI William H. Sherw gave a lecture-recital bef the 
Treatment is so simple, natural and certain that you will jentanz,” Popper-Halir; concerto, Wieniawski; Walfried Southwestern College ( spel, Winfield, Kansa , 
wonder why it was not discovered before. Investigators : ; a es a . : 
Singer, who played “Danse des Fees \lvars Waltz ruary 1, illustrated by i wi gram: Fug 
are astonished and cured patients themselves marvel at the Sy : y . 
quick results. Any deat person can have full information ‘#Price, verceuse, Hasselmans Danse des Sylphs (y minor, op No. 3, Rheimberget Maiden’s Wis! 
how to be cured quickly and cured to stay cured at home Godefroid, and Marx Oberndorfer, pianist, in “Flevation Chopin-Liszt; « Aeolian,” op. 25, Ni Arpeg 
without investing a cent Write today to Dr Guy € lifford | Joersheim; romanza, Schumann ; waltz, Chopit gio Chords,” op No. 1 Military Polonaise 
Powell, 323% Bank Bl-dg., Peoria, Ill., and get full informa a: @ ver M ” Tey R Chel F xc} 
s : - . Opin r tier? ! ; eli 1 
tion of this new and wonderful discovery absolutely free Fen dtl , : : ents 
Che 3eethoven [rio « onsisted of Otto B Roehrbort tion,” op 14 No 3 William H \ wood Mi 
violinist; Carl Brueckner, ‘cellist, and Jeanette Loudor March,” Schubert ig 
VOICE PRODUCTION in wens ond Speaking pianist, played the following numbers February 7, at th S & 
passed on 
Scientific Principles. rst in a series of concert be given under the auspices At Wichit Kat t the concert given by the Wi 
by Pretesser Wesley Mills f the North Side Chamber Music Association: Rubinstein Symphony Orchest January 3, Mr. Sherwood playe 
of MoGill University, Montreal, Canada . . 
“ trio, in B flat; Schuett suite, for violin and piano, op. 44. the Beethover \ppassionata Sonata receiving f re 
A work unique and indispensable for every teacher and advanced student. ia . : ‘ o 
Illustrated. a2 Elaine de Sellem, contralto, was the assisting artist lls 
At All Bookstores cu,” BED net  @ 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Palledolehia The recital by the pupils of the various departments of On February e Chica ( Mii er 
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Vrotrw Maps For 
EMILE SAURET 


REINDAHL 


| Violins and Bows 
Violas and ‘Cellos 








” from lowest G to A 
rin altiasimo. You know how 
mech you desire « violin 
whose tone qualities are die 
tinguished in power, inten- 
, brilliance, pe poe 
sympathy, perfection of open 
fifths, pad a fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonica, 
pure pizzicato tones, distinct 
gios, distinct in shake, 
trill and staccato, and 4 withal 
quickly responsive to bow- 
pressure from real pianiasi- 
mo to fortisimo. If you 
have such « violin you may 
not be interested ; if you have 
not, you will be — in 
a booklet-—“An Artist's 
Touch "—which I will gi wn | 

mail you FREE, and whic 
contains opinions from 
famous artista, who 

use REINDAML VIOLINS, 


grades! charge sc- 
counts opened. 











REIN DAHL Me ll 
ae 


seeantiiieices AND 
Kocian KAUTE REINDAML 
Dosueed Jen Eebele anne ee 
ipa ten Say nile Sarre Helier: 310 Athenaeum 810g 
Bier 
Are! Bk Alexander Bull 26 East Van Buren Street 
8. Bd LI Heermasa 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


. Beritone 
Fine Arts hacavematen Chicago. 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN 
BERNYA BRACKEN GUNN 
Pianist. 


208 . ae Ave. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


OTTSCHALK LYRIC SCHOOL 
L. G. GOTTSGHALK and MRS. GERTRUDE E. GOTTSGHALK 
Vocal Art from eiemantety Tes raining to Concert or 
Operatic 
Piano, Theory i 5 SS 
KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 


SHERWOOD 
MUSIC SCHOOL 


713 Fine Arts Bullding, CHICAGO 


William H. Sherwood, Director; Eleanor Sher- 

Georgia Kober, Bertha Stevens, Mabel Webd- 

ster Osmer, Francis Moore, Edith Bane, Amanda 
Beresford, Shirley 

id, George Brewster 

Artbur Beresford, Zoa Pearle Park, Daniel Prothe. 

Walter Keller, Jos. Chapek, and others; 

Ida Serven. For catalog or information 


LENA G. HUMPHREY, Mer. 





EMMA DROUGHT Sonrano 


Song Recitals, Voice Culture 
606 FINE ARTS BUILDING 


Clareese PEASE BARITONE 


Teacher of Singing 
o1 Auditorium, Chicago, Iil. 
GARNETT HEDGE, 


TENOR. 
_% Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


THE WALTER SPRY 
PIANO SCHOOL 


WALTER SPRY, Director 


FINE ARTS BUILDING,- - CHICAGO 
Catalog mailed on application 
“Progressive” 


COLUMBIA T< Beleos 
SCHOOL of 


KIMBALL 
HALL 


Music, 
Acting 


MUSIC 
Blocution 


Jackson Boulevard and Wabash Ave,, Chicage 
Call or write for handsome catalogue, mailed free. 


MARY WOOD CHASE 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Address all communications to 


Chicago Beach Hotel, CHICAGO. 


— psec 
auierenta 
oes Wid Me 


~ oy pm ‘ ns -- 
HOWARD WELLS 
PIANIST. 
Fine Arts Building, 
ompaet OUNSTAN COLLINS MUSICAL AGERCT. 


Louise St. vohn. Westervelt 


wii wean ew 
812 Pine Arts Bullding CHICAGO, 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 
eee ey 


‘Saray Reena Shia. 





CHARLES 'S MOERENHONT, 
VIOLINIST. 
Kimball Hall. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


Teacher of Singing 
Kimball Hall, Chicage 


“o LISTEMANN 


SO PRAN O——@ 
Recital, Concert, Oratorio 
683 Fullerton Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





CLARENCE BIRD, 

CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
419 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE, 

ORGANIST. 
Permanent Address, 3232 S. Park Ave., Chicago. 

ARTHUR BERESFORD 

BASS-BARITONE. 


Concerts 4 Recitals; Vocal Instruc 
; Coaching in Oratorio a t 
vo8 Fine Arts Building, , 


CAROLYN LOUISE WILLARD 


Pianist 
Address: Bush Temple, Chicago. 


eee ~ | 





GRANT HADLEY, 
BARITONE. 
ORATORIO AND RECITALS. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON, 


SPECIALTY: Repertoire work with Concert 
Pianists, and the training of teachers. 
297 Indiana Street, Chicago, 


ALLEN SPENCER, 
PIANIST. Concerts, Recitals 
Address: KIMBALL EALL, CHICAGO 





MARY PECK THOMSON 
Soprano 
620 Pine Arte Bullding, Chicago. 





Established 1884 


At Minneapolis, Minn., the 


OLIVE ADELE EVERS, President 


Twenty-second Year 


NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
ART AND EXPRESSION 


Musical Center of the Northwest 


Faculty of thirty instructors, including William H. Pontius, Maurice Eisner, Georgie Cope, 

Gertrude Dobyns, Helen E. Briggs, Scott B. Prowell, Hamlin Hunt, Florence E. Parks, et al 

MUSIC IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. LANGUAGES, DRAMATIC ART. 
AND PAINTING. PSYCHOLOGY 

Catatague and Buttetins Waited on Plaptication 


ELOCUTION, DRAWING 


WM. 8. PONTIUS, Director 





Piene—Jous J. Harrerazpr, 
= Sras a 


Eowaee C. Towns, 
a Liman, sa Bursm, Gaace Dvoter. 
Orgae—Witiesem Mivpeisecustre 


Victron Ganwoop, 
Mvuapovcm, Hemtor 


Cable Bullding 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
KIMBALL HALL BUILDING, Wabash Ave. ané Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO. 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THB WEST. 
Among the sixty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Vietio—Haeasear Buriza, Cuastes Moeaenmour 
Theerg, Cos qppeatice-tome Were, Hessser 


Vichioadiewliiees Barrr. 


JOHN RR, HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Catalogue mailed * 


Mrs. THEODORE WORCESTER, Pianist. 
Direction: CHARLES BEACH, 


CHICAGO 





SCHROEDE 


BARITONE 


MANAGEMENT 


B. OTT 


SECRETARY 


195 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, HL 





‘o WHITE LONGMA 


Contralto 


406 Kimbai: Hali 
CHICAGO 











MARG LAGEN, "°°": 


Masagemcat DUNSTAN COLLINS MUSICAL AGENCY. 


Auditorium Buliding, Chicege 
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wood played the following program: “Sonata Appassion nition, Buehhalter reached the hearts of the audience by the music CHAMBER MUSIC AND OTHER 
ae = © thoven: “Soirée de Vienna.” No. 6, Schu of the compositions he played, and not by acrobatic feats. He 
ita Oo -ethover Soiree » wO~. . . 
D. 3/5 rg vai “a ‘e be : o ; showed that he knew how to make the piano sing and how to make CONCERTS IN MONTREAL. 
rt-Liszt ; lraumerei (“Dreams”), Schumann; bar it thunder, and he had command of all the piano dynamics between Mowrtreat, February 8, 1907. 
} arolle, op. 60, Chopin; “Ethelinda,” op. 14, No. 2, Wil the ver? As was to be expected, he was very yen r me The Mendelssohn Trio gave a third concert at the Art 
im H. Sherwood: “Witches Dance,” MacDowell; “Rigo seethoven compositions, where his clear, masterly reading showec Coe apnea 5 : Dvorak’s 
ett fantasie. Verdi-Liszt both head and heart. His tone, here, as well as in the other works vallery het January 25. The ape comprised 
i ; we ge on the program, was large and round, and of a strikingly virile ‘r10 In F minor; the Jadassohn trio in C minor; two songs 
"= regen 2 quality. His finest performance was that of the Brahms’ scherzo, by Delibes and Thomas, and the Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 
neert by the pupils of Victor Eversham; A. W. which he made tremendously big and impressive—New Haven Morn- 10, by Liszt. The organization was at its best, performing 
a? hilline idan Hanle Cress ‘ila C ournal and Courier, December 10, 1906. , ss 
| J. W. Phillips, Edna — yg re C. ing Journal and urier, December 10, 1906 both trios with dash, spirit and excellent ensemble. . Dr. 
give at Steinway Kecita all, on bebruary ; aii ‘ ° : % 
\ >} se hell ~ it “Ss , a8 Simon Buchhalter Receives Much Applause for His Rosenthalian Harthan, the pianist of the trio, interpreted the rhapsody 
H Ma ter Robert She ulbert, boy soprano, pupt! OF Vigor —His presentation of Bach’s fugue in D minor, which was with technical accuracy and musicianship, and he had to 
} W. Cords, was heard in two solos, exceptionally well one of the principal numbers on his program, was certainly given respond with an encore. The audience was most appre- 
j iW howing an unusually rich timbre of voice and a_ with Rosenthalian power. His Beethoven numbers were better es- chative 
nperament equally rare Master Hulbert’s accompani pecially the theme of variations, for in these he did not sacrifice . Se 
‘ feeling for brilliancy. Four Chopin numbers and a scherzo by 
ments were played by his mother, who is well known in Bral ‘ 4 : : . 
: , jrahms were other parts of a generally enjoyable program.—New " i . t 
Chicago musical circles. Mrs. Hulbert was the organizer york American, December 6, 1906 Frederick H. Blair, organist of St. Paul’s Church, gave a 
nd conductor of the Chicago Rubinstein Choral Club for ; poncionnae recital at the church on Monday evening last, assisted by 
eral vears rhe pianist, Simon Buchhalter, gave a well attended recital in the Misses Dawes, Garfoote, Stark, sopranos ; Messrs. Ted- 
a Mendelssohn Hall on Wednesday evening. He played among other . " 1 Diplock 1 Syd D hess ‘The or 
; 5 pieces, Wilhelm Friedmann Bach's organ concerto in D minor, re lord and Diploc » SenOrs, anc syency ages, — 

; \mong the younger pianists who give much promise vised by August Strada, and the “Thirty-two Variations,” in € ganist played compositions by Lux, Rheinberger, Bach, 
for future achievement must be mentioned Mabel Stevens minor, by Beethoven. In addition to his solid musical qualities, Rubinstein, Handel, Neukomn and Wagner. Mr. Blair, 
limoe. Mrs. Himoe has studied abroad under some of ™M ‘ Buc oe — — gpm a oe who is one of the most accomplished organists in Montreal, 

‘ eat BRaropean- masters: an a ee P 1 f and was rewarded by the public with great applause.-—( Translation) o P eae es os . Mi ‘ 
| European master und is at present a pupil of eo ei a 2 ag displayed authority, dignity and musicianship. Miss Dawes 
Rudolph Ganz fg carried off the honors of the evening by her fine singing of 

St ee ga T r : > ” 
— = the air, “Jerusalem, Thou That Killest the Prophets,” by 

, Facts from Birdice Blye’s Career—-New York Program 4 Ye ’ ; 
\ studio musicale was given on January 25 by Adina aj perk Mendelssohn. Miss Dawes has a beautiful voice. She 
Malmsten, soprano, pupil of Grant Hadley. Miss Malm Birdice Blye, who is to give a recital in Mendelssohn studied abroad and knows how to sing. Miss Garfoote, 
. | ‘ afte Le . , . < > ; » * : 

$; n, assisted by Grace Davis, accompanist, gave the fol- all, Monday afternoon, February 18, and another in the 4, 1iplock and Mr. Dugan have very fine voices. Mon- 
wing program: “The Rose, The River and The Sea,’ National Arts Club on February 20, has played in con treal, I may say, has just as many good voices, if not more, 
shnson; “Open Now, My Love, Thy Blue Eyes,” Mas- ¢ett and recital nearly every capital of Europe and than any other city of its size on this continent, but nine 
enet; “The Hawthorn Wins the Damask Rose,” Foote; ™ost of the larger cities in this country, and has appeared ut of ten do not take the trouble to get the proper train- 
Minneleid,” Brahms; “Mein Liebster ist ein Weber before Queen Alexandra and many members of the royal ing The boys and girls of this city should take the exam- 
lildach A Butterfly Song,” Somerville; “The Lass With families of England and Germany. She has received evety- ple of Donalda, or Pauline Lightstone, as she was better 

Delicate Air” and “Madeap Marjorie,” Arne; “Sing, Where the greatest praise and has won the admiration of ,own here. After two years of study abroad Madame 
Y le, Slumber,” Gounod. all who have heard her. Mme. Blye’s method and style Ponalda has reached the top of the ladder already and is 
ft & of playing can be said to belong to no one school, she hav- holding her own against a dozen artists of worldwide fame. 
May Doelling, of the American Conservatory, will give i enjoyed the privilege of study under such great mas 
nieno recital at Music Mall, Merch 12 ters as Edmund Neupert, Rafael Joseffy, Ernst Rudorff, 
St ee director of piano, Royal Hochschule, Berlin; Dr. Hans von 
Bush Temple Conservatory dramatic department Beulow, and Anton Rubinstein. Of the latter, with prob- Enid Martin, soprano, who has just returned from Lon 
: presented the following pupils in the comedy, “A Busy ably one exception, she is the only American pupil. Her don, England, where she studied with Basil Marlo, com- 
Day at Smith’s” (James Henry Darnley), on February 8 repertory is exceptionally extensive. It contains most of poser, will give a song recital April, at which she will 
Lola Stewart, Mabel Burns, Anna Thompson, Harold Orr, the great works in classic, romantic and modern piano introduce some songs by her teacher. 
Cleodin Tisdale, Oscar Kaufmann, G. F. Muldner, Joseph literature. Madame Blye’s program for next Monday after- 
3 White and Clinton M. Hicks EvetyN KagsMann. 008: es 
Intermezzo, op. 118, No, 1 . Brahms "ae . : . 
ee Josef Lhévinne, the Russian pianist, who is now on a 
Simon Buchhalter a Well ed t. Intermezzo, op. 117, No. 3 . Brahms saa wg: 

: . ‘Equipp : Pianis Sonata, op. $7. if ‘Reethoven second tour of this continent, will give a recital in Mon- 
Simon Buchhalter, a well equipped pianist of Russian  pretude, op. 28, No. 17 Chopin treal in the early part of April, under the direction of Mr. 
rth, now a resident of New York, is a cosmopolitan when Fantaisie, o». 49 Chopin and Mrs. Frank Murphy, the most popular managers of 

mes to repertory, fo » plays gre: orks by c gs- Scherzo, op. 3s .».Chopi ee ' A : . . 
. t comes to repertory, for he plays great works by compos “s (ee : = 4s re ~ ‘PIP this city. No doubt the event will be a big financial and 
; + chools. and lave them heautifully S me press iitation to 1¢ ce eber- i ausig sae? -¥ : 
| ole, @ play . beautifull Ome Press jo nota. A minor ‘Rubinstein ftistic success. Mrs. Murphy (formerly Mrs. Thomas ) 
: otices from the papers of December last are here repro-  grude, op. 2, No. 8 .Henselt has had thirty years’ experience as a manager. She retired 
ed Rerceuse, op. 24, No. 2.. ...-Liadow for a time, but is now to take up the business again, which 
Ne European Pianist Makes Debut—Has Exceptional Abilities Paraphrase on Airs from the Dornroéschen Ballet..Tschaikowsky-Pabst is welcome news. Mrs. Murphy has managed some of the 
» Buchhalter, a new pianist emarkable ability, recentls , . . 
sts didiees Sen'tinas "hadi ibe ele : : 7 Se ° = world’s most famous artists, and she always gave residents 
e his debu in ew or ity suchhaiter 8 a avorite pup oO . . es u . 
famous Julius Epetein. of Vienna, tnenmuiead as is aeeee American Musical Directory. of this city great artistic entertainments at reasonable 
g auth y on Beethoven piano literature This gives him at , : - : - 7 prices. Harry B. Conn. 
t a distinction among the hosts of foreign pianists who have Alfred Metzger, editor of the Musical Review, published a a 
s the American citadel in the last two or three years. 1 San Francisco, in his issue of January writes the follow- 
Hi a young man, having not yet reached thirty, full of enthusi- ing article about the 10906-1907 edition of The American New Musical Club in Davenport. 
for work and with the heart and the head to play ex Music: 4 . 
; Musical Directory: 7 as : 
te wall. “S0hs tendbaes vrata tee kinins Cee ee’ bs sic tory IT'welve musicians of Davenport, Ia. have organized a 
erhaps best known in Europe, but his repertory covers all modern I am in receipt of the American Musical Directory for 1906-07, mew music club in that city. The membership follows: 
N ter The program for his opening recital in Mendelssohn Hall, which is published in New York by Louis Blumenberg. This most * +e ee ‘ 5 sate 
N York, last Wednesday evening was a most remarkable one and useful publication is even superior this year to that of previous Piano—Emily Portion, Eden Mitchell, Mire. Se ay 
me remarkably well played. It began with the organ Concerta years, and contains information regarding musical organizations, Lindsay-Oliver, Clara Sloan, Singers—Mrs. Casterton, Mrs. Geo 
Fe ) minor by Friedeman Bac! arranged for piano by August clubs, orchestras, bands, churches where concerts are permitted and Dunn, Irene Woodyatt, Marjorie Allen, Ada Entrikin. Harp—Mrs. 
iti robably never before heard for piano in New Managers who engage artists, which is indeed invaluable. This year Fred Leavens. Violin—Mrs. B. F. Peek. e — 
Reet en C minor variations, the Beethoven sonata, op the directory is more complete than ever before The directory is Officers were elected as follows: President, Miss Entrikin; secre- 
N ; ( group, the Brahms scherzo in E flat minor systematized alphabetically in States, cities and organizations. I! tary and treasurer, Miss Mitchell; program committee, Miss Entri- 
W 1 Gy by Schumann; a Schubert-Liszt transcription personally have found this American Musical Directory absolutely kin, Miss Perkins, Miss Oliver. 
with the Liszt “Mazeppa This was a program which re indispensable to the proper conduct of the Musical Review's pub . : ‘ . . 1 
gre but it was not the exhibition of technic which licity department and I can not see how any member of the pre- ‘ Bach will be studied at the February meeting. Schu 
w technic alone has come to be common fession desirous of keeping informed regarding musical organizations 1s to be discussed in April, and May is to have a miscel- 
make the slightest demand for recog can possibly afford to he with ut it laneous program. 
RECITALS ORATORIO 
Studio, 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City "Phone : 3683 Chelsea "Phone 3780 Plaza. 57 W. 58th St 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION (Lamperti Method) 
Peas er of BL ANCHE DUFFIELD, Coloratura Soprano, Sousa's 
Ban n sons, Herbert Orchestral Concerta, etc.; MARIE PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST, COACH 
a SIE RSDORF . Soprano, Metropolitan Grand Opera C o, Italian 
Grand Opera, Italy; MARIE LOUISE GEHLE, Contralte: CLARA With Thibaud, Kreisler, Marteau, woes 
M HAMMER, Coloratura Soprano, National Grand Opera Co ; Eames, Blauvel 
MINNIE MINCK, Soprano; AIMEE DELANOIX, Coloratura t, Campanari, Bispham etc 
prano, JOSEPH MILLER, Basso; EDWARD W. GRAY, | Management of HENRY WOLFSOHN, or Address: sneunant bitee Gas St. and Madison Av. 
enor (Old First P: esbyterian Church’; ASSONTA DE ROSA, Colo- CF 
ira Soprano and BESSIE ABOTT, Soprano, Metropolitan Grand re IN 
\ Opera Co ,Grand Opera, Paris, and many other successful singers Lo ment 201 W Lea st 
iR Phone 2748 River 
F-D The A. B. Chase Piano Used 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Mune. von KLENNER Geena Mat sett oran Goatees Spare WILBERFORCE J. WHITEMAN 
” Hag A meg = om VOCAL cage tabs DENVER 
Vetee Cul sty! ar Mme. de li, sopr Grand 4 ey ee In Europe Summer, 1906. In Denver October, 1906. 
oice Culture, Style an epertoire basso, Royal House, Germany 
_ 
SOME OF NER PUPILS—Florence Multord, Kathleen Howard, none Hamar Sq ye thlee bona a. Soon ~ ALTER | BOG 
Katharine N. Pieué, Frances Travers, Adah Benzing, Ketharine | Grand ere Metz, eee: Leonard, contralto; 9 . . 
S. Bonn, Dora de Piltipe, Liltian Watt, Lutu Potter Rich, Liltie May | Bessie May. Bowman, contralto; Hlideerd Hoftmana Huse soprano; University Extension Lecturer on Music 
Welker, Grace Ames, Jule Layton. Susan Brooke, Helene Wade. — a Marie ; st - 8 eno; aged MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
Edna E, Banker, Sereb Evans. Eleanor Creden, Aimee Michel, Bee- treme: oe wer cs contralto; iio Joba Beige tenor: George Conductor of Millbrook (N. Y.) Choral Society and Flushing 
B' sie A. Knapp end Scott, basso. (N. Y.) Choral Society 
THE VON KLENNER QUARTET Telephone’ 966 PF ‘Si Ee East 64th St., New York sal : 


301 Weet 67th Street, New York 








es ae Teaching September 17th 





Address 72 Lawrence St., Flushing, N. Y. City 
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MUSIC IN SYRACUSE. 


gio No 


Syracuse, N. 


KON STREET i 
February 8, 1907. § 


A Wagner program was arranged for the regular fort 
nightly recital of the Morning Musicals last Wednesday 
by Mrs. John R. Clancy. Mrs. Clancy showed much taste 
in choosing her program and was very happy in her choice 
The instrumental numbers included Cornelius 
paraphrase of “Die Meistersinger von 
much breadth and finish by 
“Albumblatt,” admirably ren- 
Dillenback’s 


of soloists. 
Rueber’s concert 


Nuremberg,” played with 
Adolph Frey 


dered 


, and Wagner's 
Conrad L. Becker 
voice was heard to special advantage in the “Herald’s Call” 
the first act of Mrs 
Clancy displayed taste and skill in her singing of an aria from 
and Helen Keough, in an aria from “The Flying 


by Clarence bass 


and “Prayer,” from “Lohengrin.” 


“Rienzi,” 


Dutchman,” revealed a voice of wide range and power. 
The program closed with the “Spinning Chorus,” from 
“The Flying Dutchman,” sung by the Morning Musicals’ 


direction of Mrs. 
eS = 

One of the delightful concerts of the 

affair at Assembly Hall last Wednesday, 

of the Hospital! of the Good Shepherd It 

talented young harpist from Toronto, 

Miss Keating is a recent graduate of 


chorus, under the Clancy 


season was the 
for the 


introduced to 


benefit 
a local audience a 
Heloise Keating. 

the Brussels Conservatory of Music, where she captured 
a number of prizes, including the “Queen Henrietta Prize” 
and the first and second prizes. While 

Syracuse she has been the guest of Mrs. J. William Smith 
last night was practically het 


Conservatoire” 


Miss Keating’s appearance 
Possessed of technical skill and a good 


quickly brought herself 


American debut. 


temperamental equipment, she in 


Her best work was the 


Ballade.” 


sympathy with her audience in 


Hasselmans number, “The Nordisches 


Miss Foster, soprano, showed good taste in her choice 
of songs, and her singing displayed vocal finish and an 
abundance of feeling She was compelled to repeat the 
Woodman song. 


A clean, brilliant technic and a tone of lovely 


crisp, 


quality and color were exhibited by Professor Phillips in 
his group of piano soli. 
ee 
A veritable triumph for orchestra and conductor marked 


the last of the series of 


Syracuse Symphony Orchestra 


symphony concerts given by the 
Under Professor Becker's 
careful direction the players displayed a fund of assurance, 
a very good, 
has 


essentials of 


increased regard for the nuances, volume, and 
balanced ensemble Becker, the 
a thorough education in the 


Conrad L conductor, 


tact, personality, 
good orchestra playing, and the confidence and esteem of 
his players and the people interested in the permanence 
of the orchestral project in Syracuse. He read the Bee- 
“Egmont” overture and Haydn’s second symphony 
with admirable breadth 
The of the 
the familiar “Tl 
“Chanson 


thoven 


was Corinne Rider-Kelsey 


est bon” 


soloist evening 


est doux, il aria from 


Dell’ 


technical 


In 
“Herodiade” Provengale,” 
Mrs. Kelsey of 
and high artistry which is characteristic of her singing, but 
abandon 


of 


and by Acqua 


displayed her wealth resource 
Syracuse with such 
she did 


Her solos 


never before has she sung in 


and temperamental freedom as in a group 


Henschel and MacDowell songs added just the 
right touch to an evening marked by high artistic achieve 
Baker Phillips played the accompaniments 


ment. Louis 


for two of Mrs. Kelsey’s numbers with rare sympathy and 
artistry. 


Five performances have been outlined by the musical 
committee of Music Festival Association for the com 


New York Symphony Orchestra 
Festival Chorus will unite 
Mrs 
the 
Tuesday 
with Madame 
Yiga Samaroft 
afternoon, 


ing May festival. he 
and the Syracuse Music 
senting “Samson and Delilah” 
de Moss and Mr. Saslavsky, 
the symphony concert Tuesday 
ing a miscellaneous program will 
Sembrich and William Harper as soloists 

and Kelley Cole Wednesday 


in pre 
night Hissem 
will be 
afternoon 


be 


the first 


violist, soloists at 
even 
given, 


will be heard and 


in the evening the festival will close with a Wagnerian 
program, with the following soloists—Mrs, de Moss, Elli 
son van Hoose, Francis Rogers and William Harper 

eS = 

rom Ward will bring Creatore and his band to this 
city for one appearance at the Wieting on the evening of 
February 15. 

eS & 

Syracusans note with pleasure the election of Mrs. J 
Christopher Marks to the board of directors of the 
Woman’s Philharmonic, of New York City Mrs. Marks 
is a former resident of this city and has many friends 
among local musical folk 


A. Kathleen King, assisted by Gertrude Woodhull and 


Mrs. Cornell Blanding, will give a Shak 


esperian lecture and 
recital at Oneida, February 11 Freperick Vv. Bruns 
Mrs. Hunt for Boston. 

Carrie King Hunt, one of the most successful teachers 
of music that Worcester, Mass., has ever produced, is about 
to take up her residence in Boston, where she has been 
teaching classes for some time. Mrs. Hunt had her studio 
in the Knowles Building, Worcester, for a number of years, 


and later bought the house, 49 William street, where she 
also had her studio 

She will be much missed in Worcester musical circles, 
and especially at such gatherings as the meetings of the 
Friday Morning Club,, where she frequently took part in 
programs, and on occasion furnished the complete morn 
ing’s entertainment or study 

Mrs. Hunt goes to Boston to broaden the field of het 
work, but will still retain her Worcester pupils, visiting 
there once a week. She was for a number of years dire« 
tor of music at the Church of the Unity, and her studi 


was the rendezvous for many artists of note, especially dur 


ing the music festival week, 


when she usually gave a recep 
tion in honor of one of the artists or kept open house. At 
the last festival she entertained several of the artists and 
received many friends 
Hartmann in Sacramento. 

The following was Arthur Hartmann’s program at his 
recital before the Sacramento (Ca Saturday Club, on 
January 26, 1907, assisted by Adolph Borschke, pianist 
Concerto, D. minor, Ne ‘ Vieuxtemps 
Polonaise, A flat Chopin 
Air, Concerto Goldmark 
erceuse Faure 
Tango, Dance Arbos 
Marche Militaire Schubert-Tau 
Chaconne, Violin alone Bact 
T a Wild Rose Mac Dowell-Ha ’ 

K an Airs Nie } 


Rosenthal’s Chicage Recital. 
(From the Chicago Tribune.) 
Rosenthal 
the 


the his second a 


recital, 


In afternoon Moriz gave 


last and in the evening Irish Choral Society 





offered the most ambitious concert of its career, both 
bemg in Orchestra Hall 

Mr. Rosenthal appeared to far better advantage yesterday 
than his previous recital. He either was in better mood 
for the work in hand or had taken counsel with himself 
ind decided to do neater, clearer playing. He was through 
out the afternoor nore nearly the Rosenthal of old—th« 
wonderful technician who charmed and delighted by the 
clarity and crystalline purity of his performance His 
pedaling was exact and judicious, his phrasing clean, and 
the musical sentiment and feeling infused into his inter 
pretations were more nearly satisfying than before it 
was an afternoon which artistically and musically cam 
closer to the standards thé pianist set for himself when 
he played the Chopin concerto with the Thomas Orches 
tra. The improvement in his work over that of the former 
recital was grateful, for it enabled his admirers to have 
the impression of beautiful playing as their memory of 
his last appearance here this season 

The Brahms-Paganini variations were first introduced 
to Chicago by Mr. Rosenthal in 188. They then were in 
every sense caviar, not only to the general but to the 
elect. Now they have become comparatively familiar, and 
vesterday the pianist played them to hearers who under 
stood He does not present the entire two books of varia 
tions, but select nliciously from them and makes a 
horter and in some respects more effective number H 
gave them yesterday with excellent understanding, and 
course, with supreme technical mastery The Chopin Bb 
flat minor sonata received a clear, musicianly, and in the 
main poetic reading at his hands The first movement 
was taken with passionate sweep and was the one plac: 
in the work when forcing of the instrument seemed in 
minent The scher which in certain ways is the chief 
test of a performer's musical and interpretative sincerity 
was finely done, the “Funeral March” was sanely and dis 
criminatingly given, and the last movement was a techni 
gem. Three of the smaller preludes were exquisitely 
played, and the “Valse,” op. 42, wa wumong the be 
achievements of the afternoon. Liszt’s over elaborate ar 
rangement of the Schubert “Linden Tree wa made tonal 
ly of marked beauty, and the pianist’s own fantasi 
“The Blue Danube” proved one of the most interesting 
ind most killfu riginal compositions he has brought 
forward There is much of the grace ind elegance whi 
belong to the master walt ynd, although the climax of 
the work become » good deal of a jumble of themati 
material ard excessive ornamentation, the composition 
the main is of worth. It was superbly played—with light 
ness, tonal charm, and with masterly bravour An addi 
tional number in the form of the Rosenthal “Papillo: 
was accorded 

Louise Ormsby's Successes. 

Loume Ormeaby, the iccessful prano, has just been er 
gaged as solo soprano in the Plymouth Church. Brooklys 
for the coming vear, beginning on May 1, 1907. On Febru 
arv 14 she will sing in Massenet’s “Ive ind Saint-Saén 
Deluge.” at Oran N. J under tl direction of Arthur 
\ec 
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JEANS: SINCLAIR 


INSTRUCTION in PIANO and THEORY 
Special classes in Theory and Ear Training for 
Piano and Vocal Students. 


Studios: Carnegie Hali, Mew York, 564 Hancock $t., Brooklyn 


Pupil of MacDowell, Eugene Heffley, Alex. Lambert. 
Theory Certificates from Columbia University. 


LAURA LOUISE 


COMBS 


SOPRANO 
Hanagement: WOLFSOHN BUREAU 


in. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of the Art of Singing in all its branches. 
Residence and Studio 
444 Central Park West, New York City. 





IRWIN 


HASSELL 


Concert Pianist and 
Teacher of Plano 





14 West WNinety-eighth Street, 
New York 
Management 


i - J ALLIED ARTS ASSOCIATION 
EEE —+ £6 Court Street, Y. 


Copyright, Ainx"Dvrort 


THE SEVGIK VIOLIN METHOD 





THE METHOD THAT TEACHES 
W am V. Wight, 3% years with Prof. Sevcik, and 
highly recommended by him, will take a limited 


numberof pupils. Write for particulars to 
WILLIAM V. WIGHT 


Room 81244, 160 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





J, LOUIS von der MEHDEN, Jr. 
Musica! Director, Composer and Arranger. Teacher of 


Harmony, ’Cetlo and Piano. 
Telephone: 1009 Riverside. 


Residence: 204 W. 08th Street, New York 


TEACHERS’ SPECIAL 


I welve pieces for Pianofore. Brilliant, Effect- 
ive. In two books, de Luxe Edition. Introductory 
price, 50 cents per book. J. Louls von der Mehden, 
Jr., Music Pubiisher, 204 W. 98th St., New York 


City Telephone: 1008 Riverside. 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. Henry Holden 
Recitals and Piano 
lastruction 
Soloist wit ew York Philharmonic 
and Bo tonSymphony Orchestras, &c 


STUDIOS: Carnegie and Steinway Halls 
Address, 318 E. 160th St New York City 


OSCAR GAREISSEN 


Voice Calture, Recitals, Concerts 
Care THE ROCHAMBEAU, Washi ngton,D.C 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Address: | 1418 K St., N. W., 7 en, D. ic 


ITALY. 


VITTORIO CARPI 
VOCAL paca | af FOUR LANGUAGES. 
Florence, V’ ia Nazionale 24. 


OMAHA. 


THOMAS J. KELLY, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 

















PI TTSBURG. 
RALPH BUTLER SAVAGE, 


Tuesda: a Sixth 
1 

Ave. Monday, ednesday, Thursda: and’ Satur. 

day morning, 217 Wallace Block, E. E. Pitts 

burg, Pa. oe ral a a ae 

AMES STEPHEN MARTIN, 

OICE CULTURE AND ARTISTIC SINGING. 
Studios: 620: Walnut St., g00 Penn Ave., 


© Pa 
THE VON KUNITS 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ART. 
Luigi von a ee Consevemanter of of the Pittsburg 


s01 South “Wigan and Ave. ag End, 


CHRISTINE 


MILLER 


CONTRALTO 
ADDRESS 
PITTSBURG ACADEMY 
PITTSBURG, PA. 











Manhattan College of Music 


40 WEST 115TH STREET 
COMPLETE Musical Education. All branches under 
DisTINoUIsHED FACULTY 
Director; LEON M. KRAMER 





‘CONTRALTO 


waek a ety MM. 
Care of HENRY WOLFSOHN 
NEW YORK CITY 


GEORGE S. MADDEN 


31 Decatur Street BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


PZZPIe 





BASSO BARYTONE 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
and Recital 


Telephone: 2742 J] Bedford 


CUMMING | 


CONCERTS, ORATORIOS, RECITALS. 
Haense!l & Jones, Mgrs., 542 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. 


PARIS. 











LLEWELLYN RENWICK 


Organist of the American Chorch 


(Rue de Berri.) 
PIANO, ORGAN AND HARMONY 
lla Michon (Rue Boissiére), Paris. 


asp ot ERARD 
, Rue du Mail, PARIS. 


Maltre LEONARD BROCHE, 


Professor of Singing. 
COMPLETE OPERATIC REPERTOIRE, 
Tuesdays, g-13 a. mw. and Saturdays, a-5 Pr. mu. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris, 
Pure Italiae Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, tyric, declamation, language, sol 
fage, ensemble music, mise-en- scdne. 
Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate 
ge rue St. tersbourg. 


om BALOELLI 


Of Principal European Opera Houses. 
italian Barttene. Professor ef Singing. 





¢ Roe Euler (Champs Elysées), Paris. 


ALBERTO BACHMANN, 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSO and 
PROFESSOR, 
208 Boulevard Péreire, . . . PARIS 


Dumartheray’s Special School for French 
35 Rue de Berri (Champ-Elyse¢es, PARIS) 


DICTION FOR SINGERS 


Phonetic Pronunciation, Conversation, 
Grammar, Literature, Deciamation 


Celiaberateur: Louis Detawnay, Sociétaire de la 
Comedie- Francaise. 
ne a, of the Paris Opies: 


Mite Goren Syne lv of the B russels Opéra; 
G. Whistler-M y > merican contralto; M. Oumé- 


roff, baritone; John Silvester James, of 
New Te Gene Byte J French 


at West Point Academy, etc.. etc 
PREPARATION FOR OPERA and CONCERT 
Wagner and Song Repertoire in German 


EDWARD FALCK, formerly conductor 
of Opera, Grand-Ducal Court Theatre of 
Karlsruhe 

Care MUSICAL COURIER, 14 Rue Lincoin, Paris 


SOPRANO 


ADDRESS 
210 W. lo7th St ., New York 
Phone: 8117 Riverside 


ee 


= TURNER-MALE 
-.| Mme. ETTA EDWARD 
 ORMSBY :225=: 


542 Fifth Avenue, Hew York 





f 814 West ha eames we 











TEACHER OF THE 


CONTRALTO 
s MUNSON 2222 
i Ss EE BO L LAWPERTI METHOD 
Edmund J A y N BASSO CANTANTE 


88 West 67th Street 
Aleise NEW YORK 
INSTRUCTIO 


DUFAULT 22,5" 
BROMBERG 23" 


“Mr, Bromberg’s method is perfect; his singing is artistic.” — Wassili Safonof. 


Na CONTRALTO feacte 
» SNELLIN' Personal addreca, Hotel | Ohelaen, 
> DANIEL cee 
8 ] SOLOIST WORCESTER FESTIVAL, 1906 
M 8 East 16th Street, New York 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING 


bh. Cou eparing for Mae nak ver cane ie: commences January, 
A. BE. SURGLER. Pres. " DE GUICHARD, Vice-Pres’t. M. KNITEL-TREUMANN, Treas. 


163 West 49th Street, N. Y. 
BASSO 


FRANCIS - 0 T L E Y a St. Patrick's Cathedral 


PHONE 830 BRYANT : M. PORTEN, 780 8th Avenue 
3101 5 ge te ave s. &. 
Established 1885. Direction 


of Mr, Alfred Arther 
Exolusive location. Alfred Arthur, J. HW. Rogers, 
leabelia. Beaten, Mre. Flora Brinamade, A. F. Arthur 
6 and others. sent. 
Address Mies A. A. BURNHAM, Sec 


a TENOR 


JOHN YOUNG === 
SOVEREIGN 222° 


MILLE 


CARNEGIE HALL 
TENOR 
ELEANOR CORYELL 
AUTHOR AND VIOLINIS 


WOLFSOHN BUREAU 
131 East 17th Street 
man: Historical + HS 
= te tale for Children 





Phone 4225 Columbus. 


TENOR 


Oratorio. Concerts. = 





rcpt 








=o" 























COMMA | so=-r> 





y WARFORD 








Romenee, Soort Vieliniat VOICE GuLTURE 
o Address Mrs. BABCOCK, Carnegie Hall. New York cod 
Telephone: 2634 Columbus CARN BALL, 915 
1130 Broad Street, Newark 





ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own building, with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching rooms. 
Founded by F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in 1843. Yearly attend , 95° stud of all countries. 
Students received at Easter and Michaelmas each year, but foreigners received at any time, in ac- 
cordance with page 9 of the regulations. 

The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: Piano, all stringed 
and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough training for the opera, chamber music, or- 
chestra, and sacred music, theory, composition history of music, literature and azsthetics. 

Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 

DR. ROENTSCH 


Director of La asoend hennseidenbasnas of somali 











KARL W. HIERSEMANN, Bookseller and Publisher, 3 Kénigsstrasse, LEIPZIG» 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 


Original Manuscript of op. 96, Sonata for violin and pianoforte entirely 
in the handwriting of Beethoven and signed by himself 
Price, es ad $10,625 
Prospectus in English and German sent upon application. 


| KARL W. HIERSEMANN, Bookseller and Publisher. Kénigsstrasse, LEIPZIG 























Oe oreneyws ry 





MUS 


THE 


ICAL COURIER. 

















BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 


ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 

















DD. H. BALDWIN & CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
267-269 Wabash Avenue, 











. CHICAGO, ILL. 








POWELL & PIRANI 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
915 President Street, Boro Brooklyn, New York 
ALMA WEBSTER -POWELL, Author of “ Advanced School of Vocal 
tee Di PIRANI, Author of “ High School of Piano Playing,” 
UDSON POWELL, Business Director Telephone, 616 Prospect 


"s 
-PECCIA 


ITALIAN VOCAL SPECIALIST. 
Especially recommended by 
Caruso, Sembrich, De Reszke 


and greatest artists. 
Circular on application By mail oaly 


33 West 67th Street 


| ATELIER BUILDING 


Art, t Musica! Directors 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau. 


Germaay : Berlin aad Flottwelistrasse 1 
Cable Address : Musikwolfi, Bertin 


Proprietor and Manager of the Phitharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Con- 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Taz Musica, Cour 


the concert. 





certs, Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 


Representative of more than 400 artists, includ 


The MONTREAL CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


iag Joachim, D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, 
arciaien, Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, (Founded 1893 by C. E. Serrear.) 
reio and many other celebrities Also 
manager of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra ps & 94e Dorchester Street, Montreal, Canada. 
or rer apply to 


and of Arthur Nikisch. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 23 West 42d St., New York. 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 


. E. SEIPERT, the Musical Director 








Directors: Cart Hern, AuGust FrRAEMCKE 


Instruction given in all branches of music from; Special Departments for Beginners, Amateurs and 


first beginning to highest perfection. 
Thirty-eight of the most known and experienced 
professors. 


TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 


Professionals. 
Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND THGATRE 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 


Fiftieth Year, 1905-1906. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, U6 Instructors 
Full courses or single branches. Principal 


Education from beginning to finish. 
Admission granted also at other times 


admission times begin April and Septem ber. 


PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM THE DIRECTORIUM 





The Stern Conservatory of Music 


FOUNDED 1850 
22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 

CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training for the St ’ ete ee Le ~g~ (comprising all solo and all or- 
chestral instruments). SEMIN aon me OS teachers. 

Principal Teachers: sy wt AND. Co SITION ilhelm Klatte, Hams Pfitzener, Prof. Phili 
Ruefer, an E. E. Teubert, P. Arthur Wiuner. A O—Georg Bertram, Theodor 5 
mann, Sever i ne er Freudenberg, Gottfried Galston, Bruno Gortatowski, Bruno 
Hinge Reinhold Ernst dsiencs Prof. Martin Krause, Prof. James Kwast, Frieda Kwast-Ho- 

Lutsenke Prof. A. Papend ai art A. Sormana, Schoenberger, Prof. E. 
> F. Otto Voss. INGING— ~~ ~ Le Madame Blanche Corelli, Frau 
Lydia Hollm, et’ Prof. Selma Nicklas Kempner, ibanski, Nicolaus Rothmueh!, Anna 
Jueliner (Ro: Chamber Singer), Alexander a Dr, Paul Bruno-Molar, Wladysiav Sei- 
—- OPERATIC CLASS—N. Rothmuehl. VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Alfred Witten- 
Max Grunberg, &c., &c. HARP—Franz Poenitz. —_ AN—Bernhard Irrgang, Royal Music 

sa og *CELLO—Joseph Malkin, Eugen Sand &c. 

VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL annexed to the STERN ‘GONSERV aToRy, &9 Kant St., Berlin-Charlot- 
tenburg. Special courses for training teachers. for acquiring a broad and 
artistic repertoire. 


Prospectu may be obtained through the Conservatory and the Virgil School. Pupiis received at any 
time. "Consuttetion hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m. 








“ae 





U{LiNDWORTH-QCHARWENKA (ONSERVATORY 


Steglitzerstrasse 19, Berlin W., Germany 





Instruction from Beginning to Highest Perfection in All Branches of Music. 


BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 
eee ae ee ee OYAL PROTESEOR. PALLIEE: SCHARWENKA RA, Mom 
of my o rts; A N Mem- 

Senate ot eral Rendens of Aste; KAPPELMEISTER ROBERT ROBITSCHE - 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS—Piene: X. Scmanwenxa, P. Scmanwewxa, M. At Mama, Axton 
Fouasrxa, W. Leirmotz, Atszeto Jonas, M. vs Avoust Sranwurm, R. papmeene, S. vou 
Baarxiswicz, K. Kesstxe, R. Eset, A. Scuwmann Lavowr, S. Nrexsreim, R. Kenzscu, De. A. 
Scmarwex Exsa vow Gaave, Mantua Sresowp, E. Kotazec, Evounts Hinscm, 
Isoupz 4 =Scuamwenxa, Enna Kein. Violin: Fuonian 


mA cx, Kiama Kvsxz, 
. M. vam Vere, Reisex, G. ZimMraMann, J. Horr, W. Derters, Muc. 
Scmaawaenxa-Starsow, Etsa Daztine. ‘ocaol: Mus. Sreer, Mase Buawce- Fores, = Beas, 


B. Pasmone. 
. "Celle: 





=e OE Amma, Exctsaperu Aawown, Srivia Merexserac, Anton Sisreema™ 
: P. Scmanwenxa, R. gy BS vou Resemicres, Hvco Ravn tio E in English). 

‘acowxs van Liza. OE iantieh Paass Gavuwices. oe vA Music: Copp Lasmemn, 

veo Latcmawrartt ). Operatic Class Drascror Ros 


on ‘eae Poems |, at any Time. 














OVIDE MUSIN’S 
VIRTUOSO 


SCHOOL of VIOLIN 


From Beginning to Finishing 
189 rue Joseph I., Brussels 


WRITE FOR TERMS 


Tue INDIANAPOLIS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Director. 
NEW LOCATION: 430 NORTH MERIDIAN STREET. 
The Largest and Most Complete School of Music and Dramatic Art in the Middle West 
Klocution. MUSIC. Opera. Modern Languages 


The fimest and most compictely equipped building devoted to music in America. 
Illustrated catalogue sent free. 


EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Director 
4830 North Meridian St. New Phone: 2010 Indianapoiis, imd 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC| ALFRED PD. SHAW 


Special Course tor 














Teachers and Protessionais THN Ok 
THOROUGH COURSE FOR BEGINNERS, Address 318 Dempster Street 
Pull term leads to Mus Bach. degree EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





DE. B. EBERHARD, Pres't 
352 Central Park West, Cor. 95th St. (Thirty-second Year) 


Studio: 619 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


FLORENCE 


AUSTIN 








"My work speaks for itself both in 
making violins and restoring them. 








The best repairing that can be given Violin Soloist 
your violin is only good enough. 
There is only one best repairer. 212 KAST 20th STREET 
When you deal with me, you are 
doing yourself justice and getting full ow vem 
value for the money you spend.’ 
CHARLES F. ALBERT C. VIRGIL GORDON 
N St., Pa. 
205 South Ninth St., Philadeiphie, Pa PIANIST 


Be careful to write the address plainly. 


Teacher of Virgil Method at Virgil Piaso Schect 
Recital and Concert Soloist 
Studio at Virgil Piano School, 19 W. 16th St 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


Appesl to the Highest Musical Taste 


Nos. 66 and 68 University Place, New York 























THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| |STEINW AY ||MASON & HAMLIN 


a GRAND AND UPRIGHT GRAND PIANOS 
| | PIANOS uae Fl 


Exclusive Mason & Hamlin System 














= STEINWAY & SONS are the only manufacturers who make all component parts 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 
Pa 9 of the full metal frames), in their own factories, ARE PIANOS WITH AN 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL INDESTRUCTIBLE TONE. 
! Nos, 107, 109 and 111 East 14th Street SRA Re RR RAT NR I Ne a A 
are CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN; STEINWAY HALL They are beyond Musical Competition, and this fact 
TS No. 15 Lower Seymour Street. Portman Square, London, W. is recognized and admitted by the Artistic World. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY; STEINWAY & SONS 


St. Paul, Neue Rosen Strasse No, 20-24, Hamburg, Germany MASON & HAMLIN COMPANY, 


FINISHING FACTORY: FOURTH AVE., 52d-53d STS., NEW YORK CITY 


iar . ae gs ; f tior y ~ " > ~ ; ac £ > la £ : te 
ff Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, B oO ey, T oO NI. 


Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City 


“KK IMBALE* 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


De World's Best Piano 






































BE 


eA Dr, & CO. 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE WASHINGTON 


vose 


apprtiers appeal to the most critical musical taste, and are 
q receiving more favorable comment today han any other 
The advantage of such a piano a of piano offered to the public. 


appeals at once to the discriminat- . 
anes dundiiieene a Ge Mindion Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


ctiin: Grist ances buxian Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, Beauty 
and Modernity of Cases. 













YHE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized than 


S 0 H M E R in the SOHMER PIANO of today 
: $$ =a 


It is built to satisfy the most 








_— 


SOHMER & CO WRITE FOR EXPLANATORY LITERATURE 
° 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


a rn a sr 160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
































Blumenberg Press, 214-218 William Mtreet, and 18-20 Rose Mtreet, New Bork 


